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2 PROCLAMATIONS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. [a.D. 

— REPUDIATED BY THE SPANISH CORTES. — 46. THE ALLIED 
SOVEREIGNS OFFER NAPOLEON PEACE AT FRANKFORT. — 47. THE 
AT.TT1P.T> ARMIES CROSS THE RHINE. 

1. The Russian WAIi— Preparations for the Campaign. 

The morning of the New Tear disclosed a noble proclamation 
addressed by the Czar to his army : — " Soldiers ! The year is past, 
that glorious and ever-memorable year, in which you have hurled to 
the dust the pride of the insolent aggressor! It is past; but your 
heroic deeds will never pass, but will live in the gratitude of poste- 
rity. Desirous of distinguishing all those who have shared in these 
immortal exploits, I have caused medals to be struck from silver 
which has been blessed by our holy Church. They bear the date of 
the memorable year, 1812. Suspended by a blue ribbon, they will 
serve to decorate the warlike breasts which have been as a buckler 
to their country." This medal bore the inscription, in Russian, 
" Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name be the glory." 
Another address, dated 25th March, was about the same time issued 
to the people of Germany : — " We come not to make conquests in 
Poland and Germany ; we come to the rescue of oppressed nation- 
alities. Kings and their peoples, nobles and peasants, Austrians, 
Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians— we come to assist all in breaking the 
yoke from off their necks ; and, this work fulfilled, we will restore 
to all their own ; to each one shall be restored that which has been 
unjustly taken from him by an arrogant conqueror." In the same 
spirit of kindness and policy, Alexander proclaimed an amnesty to 
all who had been misled by the enemy into any acts hostile to 
Russian authority within his own territories. The Imperial Court, 
now established at Wilna, was soon the abode of the most illustrious 
members of the German Tugenbund— men of letters, politicians, 
generals — all outof their forced retirements, flocked to head-quarters. 
Kotzebue, Stein, Schronhorst, and many other eminent writers, now 
already dared to proclaim liberal ideas, and to flatter Germany with 
the expectation that it would soon become a united and mighty 
empire. How vain was the thought I An interval of nearly half 
a century yet speaks in a voice of warning, soon to be followed by 
that of thunder, to declare that " what God has joined together man 
must not keep asunder." Every one now joined in the praise of 
Alexander, and in exalting him to the rank of Conqueror of Napo- 
leon and Liberator of Europe. 

The scattered troops of the French grand army continued to wend 
their weary way through Poland, unceasingly pursued by Cossacks, 
who now held in durance (as it has been stated) 50 generals, 167,000 
men, and 1,131 cannon. The entire line of retreat was strewed 
with dead horses and broken tumbrils and baggage^ wagons, with 
immense magazines of clothing, shoes and stores, and the entire 
military chest, which had fallen into their hands. The King of 
Naples had collected, at Konigsberg, a crowd of fugitives — gene- 
raJs, oMcers and soldiers — who were therein com^axaxive safety. 
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where a hospital was also temporarily established, and where there 
was an ample depot of everything : but while prepared to regard 
this fortified city as the bourn of all their sufferings, the defection 
of the Prussian corps of De York came upon them like a thunder- 
bolt, exposing at once their danger from an enemy all around them. 
Nor was the hatred of the inhabitants of the capital of East Flnis- 
sia any longer concealed. The impossibility of adopting the line 
of the Niemen for the rallying-point of the dissolved army became 
soon apparent, and the order was therefore given to fall back upon 
Thorn, where Murat next established his head- quarters, and where 
Ney, with the divisions which had been got together under General 
Heudelet and Loison, joined him about the middle of January. 
Here, on the advice of Marshal Davoust, the Vistula was publicly 
declared to be the rallying point, and Dantzig, Thorn, Marienwerder, 
and Marienburg designated as the quarters for such stragglers of 
the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th corps, respectively, as might come in. 
But General Rapp had taken the command of the former fortress, 
by order of the Emperor, as already stated, and now required that 
all the troops which could be got together should be sent to his gar- 
rison ; when accordingly the two divisions of Heudelet and Loison, 
which comprised 25,000 able men, were sent him, with materiel in 
abundance, and, with this force, such a governor was sure to defend 
himself to the last extremity. The King of Naples, however, 
could only collect about 10,000 fiigitives, recruits, and stragglers ; 
and with such a medley had no chance of defending the Vistula, 
frozen as it already was to the consistency of a perfect bridge ; 
and accordingly he again altered the try sting- place of the army 
and withdrew to Posen. Regnier was still at Warsaw, and 
Marshal Augereau had a corps of 18,000 men, consisting of the di- 
visions of Grenier and La Grange, occupying Berlin, which now be- 
came the nucleus of the new army. The King of Naples, how- 
ever, was tired of the honour of commanding such a thing of 
" shreds and patches" as the grand army had become, and longed 
for the climate and the repose of his Neapolitan throne, which he 
feared, and perhaps with reason, might slip from his grasp if, with 
a British fleet upon his coasts and a legitimate sovereign within a 
day's sail of them, he allowed it so long to remain without his 
occupation. He accordingly summoned a council of war, consisting 
of Berthier, from his sick bed (who, although ill with gout, was still 
the Major-general of the army) ; the Prince Viceroy, who had been 
left behind at Thorn, but now came to the summons at Posen on the 
17th January ; together with Dam, the able Intendant-generalof the 
army, who was recognised as a man of most solid character and 
of acknowledged prudence in council. Murat, however, had no inten- 
tion of asking the advice of these counsellors ; he bluntly told them 
that the state of his health would not permit him any longer to retain 
the command of the army, and that Eugene must take charge of it. 
The Prince, habitually devoted to his step-father, and broa^t.>a^ 
with such deferential notions of the im.per\a\ «wl\J[iw:\\,"^ ,^"^\ifc ^w^^ 
not admit that the command of an army coxjAd^Xi^ -aXsasAo^^^ 's^ -^^^ 
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mitted without the formal authority of him, who had given it, re- 
fused to accept the delegation. Berthier and Daru reminded Murat 
of the dangerous anger of Napoleon, and how it would tarnish 
his glory ta fly from tbe post of honour. Notwithstanding all these 
representations to the hrother-iu-law, friend, and companion in arms 
of the £m|>eror, the King of Naples, without replying to their 
arguments, threw up the command, and set off hy post the same 
evening for his own dominions. Napoleon was very indignant 
at this desertion of the commander-in-chief, and addressed to him 
some sharp remonstrances on his conduct *' I suppose," said he, 
" you think the lion dead. You will find that you are mistaken.*' 
To the queen, his sister, he wrote, ** Your hushand has abandoned 
the army. He u a brave man on the field of battle, but is weaker 
than a woman or a monk when he does not see the enemy.*' 

The Viceroy, on whom the conmiand of the army was thus 
reluctantly forced, did all that fidelity and resolution could suggest 
at so perilous a crisis. He fixed the head-quarters at Posen. Thorn 
was appointed for the depot of the 1st corps, Marienburg for that of 
the 2nd, Elbing for the 3rd, Marienverder for the 4th, Warsaw for 
the 5th, and Ploczko for the 6th. The whole of these forces so 
grandiloquently enumerated did not exceed 10,000 men ; and there 
were 10,000 more, of all nations and languages, at head-quarters. 
But Augereau was at Berlin with 28,000 organised levies, keeping 
watch over the King of Prussia, and keeping down the insurrection- 
ary spirit of Germany. All the marshals had repaired to France 
except Marshal St Cyr, who remained with the Viceroy, together 
with Generals Gerard, Regnier, De Wrede, Roquet and Girard, who 
took the command of the several depots. 

The situation of the King of Prussia and his court at Potsdam 
was all this time sufficiently embarrassing, with De York's corps 
openly attached to the enemy and a French garrison in his capital. 
Upon hearing of the step taken by his lieutenant, Frederick William's 
first words were, " DeYork is enough to give one a stroke of apoplexy." 
He despatched M. de Hatzfeldt on a mission to Paris, to assure 
Napoleon of his fidelity, of his disavowal of De York's defection, 
and of his desire to remove to Breslau, and there to take measures 
for the neutrality of the Silesians under the further inroad of the 
Russians; for he was far from regarding the power of Napoleon as 
overthrown. Meanwhile, the Muscovite legions advanced with ex- 
traordinary vigour and expedition. The French army had scarcely 
any cavalry to check them, and their masses inspired the scattered 
infantry with dread. Koutusov, with the corps of Doctorov, had al- 
ready entered Poland, and was at Lyk advancing on the Vistula. A 
sufficient number of men were assembled before Dantzig to keep its 
garrison in check, and on the 7th Pillau was summoned and surren- 
dered. Thorn was already blocked by Tschitchagov, while Wittgen- 
stein pursued his way by Custrin on Berlin, and Miloradovitch, Doc- 
torov and Sacken, combining 40,000 men, marched straight on War- 
saw, whence Regnier waa obliged to retire during the first days of 
Febru^y, but was overtaken at Kalisch on. the ISth, Nvheu a sharp 
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conflict ensued, which terminated in the overthrow of the corps 
of Saxons, who were completely separated, horse and foot, the former 
flying towards the south of Poland beyond the Wartha, while the 
latter retired across the Oder to Glogau. The Austrian army under 
Schwarzenberg had declined, when called upon, to assist the corps 
of Reguier in this operation, and the Poles, 15,000 strong, under 
Poniatowski, had been obliged to fall back on Cracow. 

The Viceroy, under these circumstances, could no longer hope 
to maintain himself at Posen. With a "view, therefore, of still 
covering Berlin, he broke up thence on the 12th, and on the 18th 
took post behind the Oder, whither he called up the division of 
La Grange from Berlin to take up the line to Frankfort The 
Oder proved as little capable of being maintained as even the 
Vistula had been ; for early in March the advance of Wittgenstein's 
corps, under Colonels Tettenborn and Czemichov, crossed that 
stream at Wrietzen, and already carried joy into the streets and 
lanes of garrisoned Berlin, where the Viceroy, however, had still his 
head-quarters on the 21st. General Grenier quitted that city, and 
bringing up Lauriston's division from Magdeburg showed fight, but 
EugSne was unwilling to bring matters to such a crisis while the 
reinforcements expected from France were scarcely yet across the 
Rhine. The Prince could not hope to maintain himself in the 
Prussian capital with 25,000 ill-assorted men against the accu- 
mulating forces of the Russians and a disaffected people, and 
therefore resolved to quit it on the 2nd of March, and withdraw 
behind the Elbe. Here he vigorously set about the reorganisation 
of the. army and the restoration of discipline, which had become 
dangerously lax during the tedious calamity of the retreat out of 
Russia. Eugene had by this time drawn to his eagles as many 
as 40,000 troops, and, though deserted by most of the marshals 
and generals, Davoust and Victor were still at their commands ; 
the former of whom, having the divisions La Grange and Regnier 
under him, was posted for the defence of Dresden, while the corps 
of Grenier with the head-quarters of the army was placed at Witten- 
berg, Lauriston again returning to his old quarters at Magdeburg to 
complete the line now adopted. Garrisons of invalids and fugitives 
nevertheless occupied Dantzig, Thorn, Modlin, Zamoschi and Czen- 
tochau in Poland; and Custrin, Stettin, Glogau, and Spandau, 
behind the Oder in Prussia, all of which were well victualled and 
armed before the French army finally withdrew behind the Elbe. 

The sensation produced in Europe by the result of the Moscow 
campaign will hardly be credited by future generations. The 
incubus which sat upon the political mind of Germany was 
immediately removed. The patriotic enthusiasm was such that 
it was at once apparent that the people would ere long take 
the matter into their own hands if the Prussian King held back. 
The Baron de Stein, who was with De York at Eonigsberg, 
assumed an authority, which he had no right to do, of convokin.^ x 
the states of the province, who readVVy ?cs%%xe^^ ^XiW'«x^'^^"*« \ 
general armament of the entire popxAaXVou.^ Vi -^iVxOo. ^^ -'^^^'^ \ 
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pecuniary resoarces of the countcy were devoted. The popular cry 
was ** Hurrah for Alexander I Hurrah for the Cossacks ! " 

It may now be proper to take a view of what was passing in 
France, where the presence of the Emperor, unimpaired in public 
confidence, silenced discontent, and disposed the nation, by his 
energy, resolution, and activity, to the further sacrifices which 
Napoleon's absolute will and dire necessities demanded. It is a 
.mistake, however, to suppose that this great man, whose lust of 
conquest had no real public object, but with whom the desire for 
glory was little more than mere physical excitement, was, in his 
adversity, the mere creature of passion and violence, like the great 
despots who were his forerunners in military conquest. On the 
contrary, Napoleon was gifted with a calm mind, which was, per« 
haps, the most wonderful combination of deep thought and firm 
resolve that the world ever witnessed. He brought to his aid in 
the cabinet, when he was again in his palace, and again at leisure to 
think and to act, the same qualities that ever distinguished him in 
the field, and he had the wisdom, in this trying emergency, to take 
counsel of those of whose honesty and common sense he was most 
assured. Among this number was the Arch-Chancellor Cambaceres. 
This man had the fidelity to state that he had for some time been 
apprehensive that a continual condition of war must have its reverses, 
and that he had dreaded the effect of them upon his Majesty's power. 
With a barely concealed flattery, he even ventured to hint that the 
Emperor's own characteristic forethought must have frequently 
contemplated this possibility, and he therefore gave his opinion 
frankly for peace. Talleyrand was not so open in his replies, and 
recommended negotiation ; upon which Napoleon replied, " Voila 
comme vous etes toujours : vous n'avez pas change." On applying 
to the Duke de Feltre for his opinion, Clarke, with Anglo-Saxon 
plainness, remarked, '* Tou must not abandon a single village, nor 
yield an inch of your Empire." "Voila qui est clair," said 
Napoleon ; " mais que faut-il faire.*' " II faut armer, sire," was 
the answer. He also conversed with Savary, and with several 
members of the Senate and Council of State, and the principal 
functionaries, civil and military. But it must be confessed that the 
pertinacity with which he attributed his disasters entirely to the 
frost and snow, had something puerile in it when repeated, ad nau- 
seam, before these grave grey-haired counsellors. He conveniently 
kept out of sight the insanity of a campaign at the other extremity 
of Europe, and that the whole calamity was the almost mathematical 
result of an obvious blunder. There is no question that the en- 
deavour to follow " the meteor of conquest too far " ever brings with 
it its inevitable punishment. It is, moreover, a constant moral law of 
Providence, that guilty ambition should be impelled into a bound- 
less career of aggression, in order that it may meet with that con- 
dign punishment which will ever await human pride sooner or later, 
and the attempt of Napoleon against Russia proved abortive from 
the same Causes which, in every age, have defeated the endeavours 
a/' re£aed nations to penetrate inhospitable wWds Vu ^t^axi^L^ ^ii \ 
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nature. The extraordinary losses of the campaign were, doubtless, 
immensely aggravated by the accident of winter ; but this ought to 
have been foreseen by a general regarded as the greatest of his age ; 
for before a flake of snow fell five-sixths of his adversity had 
already been sustained. Before his passage of the Beresina, the 
weather was not more severe than the average condition of a 
Russian and Polish autumn; and it was not until the 29th of 
Deeember, iiiien the retreat might be considered at an end, that the 
intense cold set in all over Europe, which continued with little in- 
termission till the first week in March. In the north of Germany, 
where the wretched and wearied remains of the grand army had now 
at length found shelter and subsistence, the cold was peculiarly severe. 
All the canals and even the navigable rivers were frozen, and the 
large reserve stores of food and clothing of the French army were 
consequently, in many cases, rendered unavailable to them, as these 
were locked up in ice. The cavalry and artillery mountings were, 
by this imprisonment, absolutely lost to them or destroyed. 

The calm patience with which the French people recognised all 
these appalling deficiencies, and the fortitude with which the Em- 
peror bore up under military difficulties, which perhaps had never 
been equalled in the world's history, are worthy of the highest 
admiration. He made it his first care to restore the cavalry and 
artillery services. He calculated that he had 25,000 or 30,000 
sabres dismounted. Even in his carriage on his journey back from 
Russia, he had contemplated already this his first necessity, and 
had issued orders en passant for the purchase of horses in Poland,Ger- 
many, and France ; wherever they could be met with. A sufficient 
number of guns, with new carriages, were known to exist in the ar- 
senals of France; and a country so eminently agricultural could sup- 
ply excellent draught horses, with their complete attelage, in great 
abundahce. To repair the chasms of men in the ranks, the obse- 
quious Senate had, by a ** consultum '' adopted in the first days of 
January, placed a conscription of 350.000 men at the service of the 
Minister of War. The Emperor had had the very natural fore- 
thought to prescribe the levy of the conscription for 1813 before he 
had quitted Moscow, and this had supplied the depots with 140,000 
recruits, who had been now already three months at drill, and who 
were, therefore, though of an age somewhat green, quite ready for the 
field. But a more important resource was found at hand, which had 
been prepared for upwards of a year. The National Guards through- 
out the Empire had been organised into a hundred ** Cohortes," as 
they were termed. It is true that by their constitution they were in- 
tended for home defence, and not to be required to cross the frontiers ; 
but, at a moment of entiiusiasm, the fashion was soon set, and one 
quickly followed another in soliciting the honour of serving with the 
grand army. These were men of ages varying between 22 and 27 
years, in prime condition, of approved experience,disciplined, clothed, 
and at this time on permanent duty in the frontier fortresses. Tb^, 
Emperor had, as we have seen, marched w"^ ^Q\si«i V^^Wi «2rt^'^?sf2*^ 
men of the army of Italy, and \ie uo'w ^VOcAx^^ ^\iX. ^^ ^^-ossi.*^^ 
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four remaining battalions of the Imperial Guard, a legion of 
veteran gendiumerie, and a considerable body of Polish light 
horse. Many trusty and experienced officers and non-commissioned 
officers were also ordered up out of Spain to be mixed with the newly 
organised troops, and a great number of useful and well- instructed 
gunners were obtained from the marine service and transferred to 
the artillery of the army. Various expedients were resorted to 
in order to supply the great deficiency of cavalry. Ten thousand 
were raised by voluntary enlistment from the higher classes of the 
French people, who were equipped, dressed, and mounted at their 
own expense, upon an assurance that at the end of a twelvemonth's 
service, the men in the ranks, even, should attain to the grade of 
Sous-Lieutenant The Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine 
were invited to contribute their household guards, if it were only a 
single squadron ; and in this way 2,400 cuirassiers and hussars were 
obtained from the most obsequious of the royal batch, the King of 
Saxony. By these means some 6,000 or 7,000 useful horse were 
sent with all expedition to the Viceroy, who were soon rendered of 
great service in restraining the audacity of the Cossacks. These 
prodigious exertions, however, entailed a vast expense upon the 
already exhausted treasury of the Empire. The war had long 
ceased to pay itself, according to the jargon of the French revolu- 
tion. On the most moderate calculation, 32 millions of francs were 
required to be raised without delay. To meet the exigencies of 
his situation. Napoleon was forced at this period into a species of 
imposts plainly illegal, but which were submitted to, and finance 
measures exceedingly arbitrary were adopted ; for the difficulties of 
the crisis rendered them unavoidable. 

2. The Allies continue their Advance. 

The unusually cold weather had told with nearly equal severity 
on both Russian and French soldiers. The army of Koutusov left 
30,000 men behind, between Malo-Jaroslavitz and Krasnoi, though 
they were in that interval hardly once in action with the French. 
It has been placed on record by no less an authority than the famous 
French army physician, Larrey, that in this disastrous retreat the 
Russians and Poles sustained greater loss from the cold than the 
troops from the south of Europe. However, the Cossacks and 
their horses were exceptions ; they suffered fatigue and every 
kind of privation with an endurance which, combined with 
their intelligence and enterprise, rendered them of unbounded 
usefulness, for they were a perpetual blister on the French on 
every occasion, on the march or in quarters. The army under 
Koutusov, when the retreat terminated, had been still further 
diminished by the necessity of leaving large bodies to watch the 
French garrisons in Poland and Prussia, and of garrisoning some 
places on the line of march for their own security, in case of 
retreat, and for the protection of their hospitals and magazines. 
It was reasonable that the liberation of tine ^\io\ft Ytma^vkd. 
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monarchy from the iron grasp of the enemy, with the exception of 
the four blockaded fortresses, should have roused to action the 
Cabinet of Berlin. Whatever compunctions might have been felt 
by the King to break at once with France, the country felt none. 
Without waiting for a reply to the letter to Napoleon, the court had 
quitted Berlin on the 23rd of January, and arrived at Breslau on 
the 26th, and there, free from any French garrison, the middle 
course of neutrality, which the King is said to have first contemplated, 
soon became impossible. As a man of high principle, Frederick 
William found himself suddenly placed in an embarrassing dilemma. 
He was himself the ally of France, and his people its bitterest 
enemies. The open adhesion of Prussia to the alliance, and the 
advance of the Allied armies into the heart of Germany, would have 
the immediate effect of exciting that vast empire to universal insur- 
rection against the enemy. Napoleon saw it from afar, and was not 
deceived for a moment as to the course that would be adopted by 
Prussia. General Krusemark brought back from Paris a very cold 
reply to the King's letter, on which the minister Hardenberg, imme- 
diately after the Czar had established his head-quarters at Kaliscb, 
opened negotiations with the Russian Cabinet; and a treaty offensive 
and defensive was entered into, which Frederick William was at 
length induced, by the personal solicitation of the Czar, to ratify, 
providing for the prosecution of the war with the utmost vigour 
against the common enemy. Intelligence of this treaty had very 
great influence upon the Austrian counsels, and, although no overt al- 
liance resulted at this time, the magnitude and energy of her military 
preparations afforded reasonable hope that it would ultimately be 
concluded ; for it was become sufficiently manifest that she could no 
longer adhere to the cause of Napoleon. Negotiations with Den- 
mark, Saxony, and even with Naples, were also set on foot in this 
interval, and Murat had certainly lent a willing ear to the proposi- 
tion of securing his throne if he would turn against his benefactor. 
A Russian proclamation announced the dissolution of the Con- 
federacy of tiie Rhine, and called on all the members of it to join 
the great league formed for the deliverance of Germany. Partly 
with the view of raising money, and partly to keep up the national en- 
thusiasm, a new order, called that of the Iron Cross, with the motto 
" Ehre und Vaterland," was instituted at this period by Frederick 
William, and all classes were invited to carry their gold and silver 
ornaments into the public treasury, and to receive this iron decora- 
tion as a token that they might preserve in their families the re- 
membrance of their past wealth and present patriotism. Ladies, 
young and old, accordingly, sent their most precious jewels ; and not 
an ornament, except those of iron, was to be seen worn by women, 
or offered for sale in any of the shops. The poet Komer gave 
force to the enthusiastic movement in patriotic strains, which were 
repeated by thousands and tens of thousands of both sexes, and the 
men joyously marched up to the appointed places of reiidei^w«.^^»S\^ 
equipped for the fight, singing "his \etftvi^ k\iy« \!a»s^-^ «i.<wQKCxx::^> 
covered with pine trees, or OTeTspxe^ii Vv^ n^&\. S\j^?i& ^*^ ^asA-k 
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where no peasants cultivated the land, gave forth as if by magic the 
astonishing wealth of 200,000 men in arms for the liberation of 
their country. Independently of these new Allies, the Rosdan forces 
actually in Uie field at this period consisted of the three armies of 
Generals Wittgenstein, Tschitchagov, and Winzengerode, nnder 
the superior command of Koutusov. The first had crossed the Elbe, 
and had now advanced as far as Liibeck ; the second and third 
were scattered opposite Thorn, Custrin, and Schandau. Rein- 
forcements were marching up in second line from the Vistula, and 
new armies were forming beyond the Niemen. The Prussian force 
with the Allied army consisted of a corps under Bliicher in Saxony, 
and De York's division at Berlin. A Swedish force had arrived at 
Stralsund, and it was hoped that the Crown Prince would take the 
field with 60,000 men as soon as the campaign opened. 

3. Sudden Death of Marshal Koutusoy — his Mhjtart 

Character. 

While Alexander had his head-quarters at Kalisch, those of the 
army were advanced to Buntzlau ; and here the gallant veteran. 
Marshal Koutusov, who had, with such marvellous fortune, extri- 
cated his country in the extremity of her peril, and overthrown the 
mightiest armament that ever took the field, was suddenly seized 
with illness, and terminated his eventful career. He had already 
attained the age of man, and his incessant service in all climates had 
impaired a constitution which had been considerably undermined 
by a life of pleasure. He now sunk under the fatigues and anxieties 
of his command, which produced a disorder that turned to malig- 
nant typhus fever and cut him off on the 16th of April, with the 
trunche<m of war in his hand. He was bom in 1 745, of a noble 
Russian ancestry, connected by marriage with the principal families 
of the old Muscovite capital, and entered the service at the age of 16 ; 
but he had been previously prepared for the career of arms by an edu- 
cation in the French military college of Strasburg. His first uniform, 
nevertheless, in the Russian service was that of a corporal of artillery, 
in 1759. In 1762, however, he had already attained to the rank of 
captain, in which character, in 1764, he made five campaigns under 
Suvarrow in the Polish war, and subsequently under Count Roman- 
zoff in the Turkish wars of 1770-1773, where he distinguished 
himself on several occasions, and was severely wounded in the 
Crimea in the latter year. He was named colonel in 1782, and 
served as brigadier under Potemkin at the siege of Oczakov, where 
he received a dangerous wound on the head, which he was not 
expected to survive. On his recovery, however, he joined his old 
chief, Suvarrow, and took part in the terrible assault of Ismailov. 
In 1791 he became lieutenant-general, and on the 28th of June 
assisted at the battle of Matschine, which terminated the war. He 
was then, on the recommendation of all the three generals under 
whom he had served, appointed to the high military office of 
Governor of the tfkrsdne. 
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To great military and administratiTe talents, Kontosov joined 
much prudence, circumspection, and knowledge of affairs, with con- 
siderable experience of ihe world, and these qualities caused him to 
be sent in 1793-4 as ambassador from the Czarina to Constantinople. 
He was held in such esteem by the Empress Catherine that she placed 
him about the King of Sweden, when he came on a visit to her Ma- 
jesty at St. Petersburg, for the purpose of studying his character, which 
it was important to understand. After the death ofhis mother, the Czar 
Paul sent him on a delicate mission to Berlin, with a view to induce 
the King of Prussia to enter into his policy respecting a northern alli- 
ance, and his eccentric master was so satisfied with his conduct in 
this negotiation that he afterwards employed him in other missions 
of importance. In all these weighty matters he acquitted himself 
so well that the Czar Alexander, on his accession to the throne, 
confided to him, on the disgrace of Count Pahlen, the important 
and confidential post of military governor of the capital. 

On the breaking out of hostilities with France in 1805 he was 
sent to command the Russian army which had taken the field in aid 
of Austria, and in this capacity he assisted at the battle of Auster- 
litz, which, however, was fought in opposition to his advice, Koutu- 
sov asserting the necessity of falling back to effect a junction with 
the army of General Benningsen before accepting battle. Even 
after that unfortunate day his views for the subsequent employment 
of the Russian contingent, when the Austrians had quitted the 
field, were overruled, and the fatal cross-march adopted, through 
the influence of Prince Dolgorouky. In 1808 he was sent to com- 
mand the army of Moldavia, and in 1809 was employed against the 
Turks, in consequence of the death of Kamenskoi. Here, in 
November, 1811, he was enabled to force the Grand Vizier to sur- 
render with his whole army, and subsequently to conclude, at a most 
auspicious moment, the treaty of Bucharest, for which he was re- 
warded with the title of Prince of the Russian Empire. 

When the invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812 required a 
generalissimo who might be more acceptable to the army, as a Mus- 
covite by birth, than Barclay de Tolly, who laboured under the 
disadvantage of being a foreigner, the Czar Alexander yielded to its 
wishes and superseded a commander in whom he had great confi- 
dence by appointing this veteran to that supreme post, Barclay 
serving under him. The army had fallen back to within 50 leagues 
of Moscow when Koutusov assumed the command. Aware of the 
desire of the soldiers to come to an immediate engagement, he exa- 
mined the ground anxiously in the progress of the retreat, with the 
view of selecting a field of battle for a trial of strength, but he could 
not find one sufficiently strong to counterbalance the decided nu- 
merical superiority of his opponents. He nevertheless continued 
the retreat with so much skill that neither cannon, equipage, nor 
prisoners fell into the hands of the invaders. It was probably on his 
advice (for it savoured very much of his peculiar chara.cl'«\ <fea&. 
the most extraordinary difficulties were li^axoNra. Va.^^ ^vj ^'v '^'fe 
French on their march up the counUy. AW XJcia \«r«\is» ^s^^^"^^^?^ 
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on the line ^ere, as tbey were quitted, set on fire, and the smoking 
mins, which the inhabitants were either forced to quit or indaced 
to relinquish voluntarily on the approach of the enemy, deprired 
the invaders of all hope of shelter, while entire fields of forage 
were, in like manner, destroyed to deprive them of subsistence. 
The filling up of the wells was a very astute suggestion, and 
the privation of water for men and horses, arising pi^y from this 
cause, and partly from the heat and dry weather, so aggravated the 
intolerable thirst of the marching soldiers, that the French sus- 
tained a loss of 38,000 men and a very great number of horses in 
their advance. The crowning act, the fire of Moscow, was probably 
done with the concurrence, if not by the actual advice, of Koutusov. 
In figure he was of moderate height, but corpulent, and had, as 
already stated, received numerous wounds, one of which had de- 
prived him of the sight of an eye, which gave him a rather sinister 
appearance. His manners were, nevertheless, bland and amiable, 
and distinguished by much good humour ; but under an apparently 
simple exterior he concealed a vast degree of finesse. He appeared 
to have received no great amount of mental culture, but had been a 
close observer of men, and was endowed with extraordinary cunning 
and dissimulation. No general had more carefully studied the 
principles of military organisation ; and he had learned war pro- 
foundly as well in the closet as in the field, where great experience 
under the first commander of his age, and a long and active life 
in harness, had in some measure compensated for his unfitness 
for the saddle at the advanced age of 67. Years had plainly 
dulled his energies, and it is now well known that he would have 
been content to limit his glory to the defence of his country, and 
would never have counselled the progress of the Russian triumphs 
to the gates of Paris. It was thought that the prudence and calm- 
ness of his character, owing very much to his diplomatic habits 
and the infirmities of age, had greatly impaired the fire and energy 
for which he had been preeminently distinguished in his manhood.* 
His death left Alexander in a considerable strait, for he had not 
any well-accredited general to fall back upon. The entourage of 
German enthusiasts and the officers of a new school now pressed 

* Sir Robert Wilson, in his published letters or the period, seems to infer that 
the Russian army had adepreciative opinion of Koutusov. This supposition appeam 
strange of a leader who had so recently lured his enemy to his destruction, and 
tightened the noose around him by his most able flank march on Kalouga. Sir 
Robert was by his very nature a keen partisan, and possibly entered heart and situl 
into the dissensions and cabals of the Russian oflBcers. There never was an army 
in the field which had not critics and grumblers in plenty. Some, seeking to re- 
commend themselves to their comrades and superiors as men of pluck and dash, 
decrying the General as too backward and deficient in daring, while some would efTect 
success by the spring of the lion : others, desiring to pass for men of original genius, 
find fault with the lameness of the chief's conceptions in strategy and tactics. 
The Peninsular army was full of these fault-finders ; the French army, as we have 
lately seen, th^ same, especially so in the highest places, Ney and Bessidres quarrel- 
ling with Massena, and all the marshals in command difl'ering from, and disobey- 
ing. King Joseph. Such dissensions must alwavs do mischief rather than good, and 
are much to be reprehended, since the most " neaven>born general" cannot offer a 
sound and valuable opinion, without having before him aU the {acu q{ th« ca&e, 
wA/ch can alone be known in their entirety at head-qa&Ttert. 
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upon him, and would, by their flatteries, ha^e prompted him to 
assume the command himself. At length, however, his own 
modesty and better judgment prevailed, and, reluctantly passing over 
Barclay de Tolly, his choice fell on General Count Wittgenstein. 

4. Napoleon assumes the Command of his Army on the Saal. 

Already, on the 30th of January, the first detachments of the new 
French army had reached the Rhine, and had crossed over it on the 
ice at Mayence. Of these, as they arrived. General Sooham took 
the command on the 5th of February, and established his head- 
quarters at Frankfort. The Emperor himself remained at Paris, 
busily occupied with a variety of negotiations with the Conti- 
nental Powers, reconciling himself with the Pope (whom he now 
concluded a concordat with, but did not, nevertheless, restore to 
liberty), and attending to all the various details of military affairs. 
In his three months' residence at his capital, Napoleon had brought 
into activity not only the conscription of 1813, but had also called 
out that of 1814. The cohorts called du premier ban were formed 
into 150 regiments of the line ; 100 battalions had been drawn from 
the armies of Spain, and were marching across France into Ger- 
many ; the New Guard, which was deemed a popular service, was 
increased to the number of 16 battalions ; 600 pieces of cannon and 
2,000 tumbrils attSl6s were organised into 70 companies, with veteran 
bombardiers, intermixed with the cannoneers drawn from the 
crews of the shipping ; 22,000 cavalry had been furnished by the 
voluntary calls made on the departments of France and the various 
nations comprising the empire; postillions from the department 
de la poste, stablemen, sons of postmasters, and foresters, accustomed 
to the care of horses, had been also collected to mount and take 
the field ; and 20,000 officers and under-officers of the gendarmerie 
now completed the equipment Many of the marshals had been 
permitted to pass the winter in Paris, to enjoy some repose after all 
their labours, and, in now sending them back to their duties, the 
Emperor gave them munificent gratifications. Marshal Ney was 
rewarded with a present of 100,000 crowns, Marshal Oudinot with 
500,000 francs. Officers of the line and of his guard, who appealed 
to him for remuneration for losses they had incurred, received on 
the spot very handsome indemnities. Although troops were now 
marching, with all expedition, to join the Viceroy's army, yet the 
soldiers required the presence of Napoleon to support their spirits, 
under their depressed condition, after the late reverses. The Empe- 
ror, therefore, as early as the 23rd of March, announced his speedy 
departure for the army, having a few days previously constituted 
the Empress Regent, with great solemnity. It was midnight on the 
15th of April, however, before his numerous avocations permitted 
him to leave Paris. 

He reached Mayence on the 16th, where he found it neces- 
sary to remain for eight days. TVve ^•&^qiv]lt:A& ^twxv. 'XNxsxvss.-^"*. 
and the banlcs of the Saal were daA\"j "VieftovcXii^ \svQ>xfe ^'Kc^ssisv'^% 
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and the Elbe had already been passed hj the enemy at many 
points. The indefatigable chief exerted himself to the atmost to 
collect and forward troops to his army, and succeeded in communi- 
cating some of the energies of his mind to the subordinates who snr- 
rounded him. Restless and distrusting them, nevertheless, Napoleon 
seated himself on the bridge, and anxiously counted the incessantly 
succeeding columns, and not the smallest bodies of men passed by 
unnoticed by himself. Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts which 
had been made to augment the cavalry, he was displeased and vexed 
that not more than 4,000 horses passed before him ; and such was 
the condition of the unfortunate quadrupeds, many of them com- 
mitted to the most unskilled grooms, that they looked as if they had 
come off a forced march, after bad provender, exposure, and bare 
beds, rather than as forming a fresh remount. Cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, staff, and wagon-train, all marched pell-mell, with no 
organisation of their respective arm, and often in dreadful confusion. 
Apparently, the whole was very unequal to the demands of the 
approaching campaign. So large an assemblage of troops had not 
been anticipated or provided for, from some cause or other; and 
provision soon began to fail, when pillage was freely resorted to. 
Napoleon, beyond all other men, seemed ever to rise with the 
difficulties against which he had to contend. Officers were de- 
spatched on every side to repair deficiencies as soon as noticed, 
and these were nowhere received with indifference. His redoubtable 
orders gave vigour to the most slothful, and his presence was as a beam 
of light to the toiling official, inspiring the novices in arms with a 
portion of his own ardent and unconquerable spirit Having put 
some degree of order into the rear of his army, Uie Emperor quitted 
Mayence on the 24th, and established his head-quarters at Erfurt on 
the 25th, where he found himself once more in the midst of his 
Imperial Guard. The army which, by such extraordinary effors, he 
had here collected, was extremely formidable in regard to numbers : 
202,610 men in arms, with 350 cannon, are stated to have been " in 
the field in Germany at the opening of the campaign," against 
224,182 Allies, including, on both sides, the garrisons blockaded in 
the fortresses. The French force was divided into 12 corps-d^arm^Cy 
exclusive of the Imperial Guard, under Marshal Bessidres, and the 
cavalry, under Latour-Mauburg and Sebastiani. The 1st corps, under 
Marshal Davoust, consisted of three divisions; the 2nd, under Marshal 
Victor, of two ; the 3rd, under Marshal Ney, counted 48,000 men, in 
five divisions ; General Bertrand commanded the 4th, in two divi- 
sions ; General Lauriston the 5th, comprising the cohorts, in three 
divisions ; and Marshal Marmont the 6th, consisting of three divi • 
sions. The 7th was entirely composed of Saxons, under General 
Regnier; the 8th of Poles, under Poniatowski; and the 9th of 
Bavarians, under Wrede. The 10th was with Rapp, at Dantzic ; 
the 1 1th, under Macdonald, was not yet come into line ; and the 
12th was under Oudinot. There was also a small army, under 
Augereau, detached at Wurzburg, to observe Austria and Bavaria 
in their negotiations, Najioleon calculated iVaX xke ^"aitV^ara^ «ii 
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the Vistala and Oder might comprise 60,000 men, and the army of 
Prince Eugene 8Q,000 men. The various reinforcements now in 
march would, he expected, complete the number of the army to the 
strength above stated by the beginning of May. Ney was at Weimar, 
Marmont at Gotha, Bertrand at Saalfield, Oudinot at Coburg, the 
division of Pacthod covered the Lower Elbe, Davoust already occu- 
pied Bremen and threatened Hamburg, while Victor, having a gar- 
rison at Magdeburg, was established with his advance at Dessau. 
Napoleon, having personally inspected great depots at Wurzburg 
and Fuldse, quitted Erfurt, and on the 1st of May established his 
head-quarters at Weissenfels. The river Saal, therefore, now divided 
the armies of the French and the Allies. 

These were not far distant from each other. Wittgenstein, who 
commanded the Allied army, was with 30,000 men between Dessau 
and Halle. Winzingerode commanded the cavalry ; De York ob- 
served Hamburg ; BlUcher, with 25,000 Prussians, was at Alten- 
burg; Miloradovitch, with 150,000 Russians, at Chemnitz; and a 
corps of 20,000 men, under Sacken and Doctorov, kept watch 
upon the Austrians and Poles, near Cracow. The corps of Bulow 
and Woronzov covered Berlin, and a division of 8,000 or 9,000 
men, under Tettenbom and Czernichoflf, were at Hamburg and 
Lubeck. 10,000 cavalry were towards Dresden ; and the reserves, 
which had been resting on the Oder, were now coming up to 
Leipzig, consisting of 30,000 men, well equipped, and fit for service. 
The Russians and Prussians united could not actually bring into 
the plains of Saxony more than 70,000 men ; but these were 
different from their adversaries, being all hardy warriors, active 
horsemen, and enterprising volunteers. The Allies had calculated 
on being joined by a corps of 30,000 Swedes, under the Crown 
Prince, who had accepted a British subsidy of a million sterling to 
take the field ; and although there was still an increasing hope 
entertained that Austria would pronounce in their favour, as yet 
these two strong arms were wanting to the cause. The Emperor 
of Russia and £ang of Prussia placed their head- quarters at Dresden, 
which city the Kmg of Saxony had quitted. During the short in- 
terval of repose enjoyed by the Allied army. Thorn, which had 
been besieged by General Langeron, capitulated on the 17th of 
April ; and Spandau, which had been bombarded, surrendered on 
the 24th, after the explosion of its magazine ; Czentoschau had 
been invested by Sacken's corps, and, having been set on fire and 
nearly burned, accepted terms on the 25th of March. 

Napoleon quitted his carriage at Weimar, and, mounting his 
horse, said, ** Je ferai cette carapagne comme le General Bonaparte, 
et non pas en Empereur." He was accompanied by Berthier, Bes- 
si^res (as commanding the guard), Soult, Duroc, Caulaincourt, 
Daru, and his aides-de-camp Mouton, Corbineau, Durosnel, Da- 
voust, Flahault, and Bernard. On the 29 th of April, at dusk, he 
descended au palais (as the Imperial quarter was always designated^ 
were it chdteau or chaumiere) of EckhartsbeT^. ^ct'^V'^^'^^'ssvM^^^ 
despatch from Ney, who reported liia enXr^ ybXq ^ t^v^^^^jJ^^"^-. -^Nsst 
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haying had that day an encounter vith the Russian cayalry, under 
Winzingerode, ^ho was making a reconnoissance in that direction. 
The two opposing hodies mutuaJly misnnderstood the cause of their 
heing in presence; and Ney pushed forward heavy colmnns to 
indicate the advance of an entire corps-d'curmSe, although he had 
with him but an advanced guard, consisting of the division Sonham. 
Winzingerode opposed it with a heavy and destructive cannonade, 
replied to by a French battery of 12 guns, and under cover of this 
cannonade the Russian cavalry made several not altogether inetfec- 
tive charges against the French infantry in squares. The Russian 
general however, in obedience to his instructions, retired towards 
Sie Fiossgraben, and Ney, assuming a victorv, reported : '* V.M. 
ne doit avoir aucune inquietude sur les nouvelles levees.** At the 
same time Napoleon heard that the Viceroy had had a brush with 
2,000 of the corps De York at Merseburg, where he had placed his 
head-quarters. But now the junction of the French army was complete, 
and Napoleon forthwith settled himself in the saddle. On the 30th, 
he cantered over the field of Ney*s encounter near Weissenfels, and, 
in default of cavalry patroles to obtain information of the enemy's 
whereabouts, he employed his staff and used his own intelligence and 
coup cTceil to make the desired reconnoissance of the Allied outposts. 
He soon formed his plan, which was to march his whole army on Leip- 
zig, and to force the passage of the Elster. Accordingly, he gave 
orders to the corps of Oudinot and Bertrand, on the right, to debouch 
on Stossen, and to the Viceroy, on the left, to take the road to Leipzig 
by Markranstadt. The Allied forces, however, barred the way j Witt- 
genstein and De York being at Zvenekau, BlUcher at Pegau, and 
Miloradovitch on the road from Altenburg to Zeitz. The Czar 
and the King of Prussia were at Pegau. The object of Napoleon was 
a fight of some kind, a success of importance ; for his empire was 
gasping for victory. He resolved, by a conversion from the left, to 
march his army so as to turn the Allies on their right, and throw them 
under the protection of the Bohemian hills, which might induce 
Austria to renounce their friendship. On the morning of the 1st of 
May, he put himself at the head of Ney's column, surrounded by 
his guard, which was now augmented to 6 battalions, by the junc- 
tion of those who had rallied round Eugene after the Russian retreat. 
Souham and Kellermann led the advance, which, in his native 
eagerness, was accompanied by Marshal Bessi^res, who was curious 
to see whether the enemy would defend the defile of Rippach. The 
road passes a little to the side of the village of that name, and the 
troops marching: in square, and preceded by a cloud of skirmishers, 
had already broken the rank to pass the obstacle, when a cannon-shot 
struck Marshal Bessi^res through his bridle-hand upon the stomach, 
and laid him dead in an instant. Winzingerode's rear-guard, from 
which this shot proceeded, was distinctly visible near Posema, but 
retired before the French advance on Pegau, and the Imperial head- 
quarters were established for the night at Liitzen. It was characteristic 
of Napoleon to go immediately and visit the grave of Gustavus Adol- 
phu^ kiUed there in 1 632 ; and the recent blow at Yiis «>\^'&, v^^^^^^^g; 
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him with melancholy expressions, he said, **La mort s'approche 
de nous/' and forthwith gave orders that a monument should be 
erected adjoining that of the King, in honour of his friend, the Due 
d'Istrie. When he returned to his quarters, he gave vent to his 
feelings on the death of his faithful comrade, who had commanded 
the guard about his person in so many dangers, by inserting a tribute 
to his memory in the bulletin, and writing a letter of condolence to 
the widow. 

5. Battle of LtJrzEN. 

No sooner were the Allies aware of the advance of the enemy 
in strength, than they took measures to concentrate their forces, and 
the Allied Sovereigns, placing themselves at the head of their 
respective armies, resolved to accept battle on the plains of Liitzen. 
Political considerations guided the Czar and King, which forbade 
them to recede, since it was of the highest importance that the courts 
of Vienna and Dresden should be assured of their resolution to 
contend with the conqueror. Orders were therefore given to re-cross 
the Elster near Pegau early on the morning of the 2nd, to threaten 
the enemy's right, and inundate his rear with their numerous cavalry. 
While 5,000 men, under Kleist, were left to guard Leipzig, Witt- 
genstein ordered BlUcher to form the right of the army, resting 
his flank on the brook called Flossgraben. De York formed up on 
his left. Winzingerode, with the Russian cavalry in a considerable 
body, occupied the left of the line. The country was arable land 
under cultivation, but perfectly open, without any marked military 
features ; nevertheless, the undulations of the surface rose to some- 
thing of an elevation in the centre. The Czar and King, accom- 
panied by Wittgenstein and a numerous staff, came upon the 
ground, and could plainly see the still smoking French bivouac, of 
which the General-in-Chief promised to put the army in possession 
in an hour's time. The attack was not, in fact, expected by Napo- 
leon, who was himself intent on pushing back his enemy to Mark- 
ranstadt, and not to receive him. Ney, indeed, with this object, now 
occupied the villages of Gross and Klein Gorschen, in which was 
the division Souham. Marmont was on his right, near Starsiedel ; 
and Bertrand, farther still in the same direction, towards Posema. 
The Viceroy was, in the meantime, marching on Leipzig, from 
Merseburg, preceded by Lauriston, who had taken the same di- 
rection from Gunthersdorf, and had, about 9 o'clock, reached 
Lindenau, where he found himself already opposed by Kleist in 
endeavouring to pass the Elster and the Pleise. The Emperor 
going forward was suddenly roused by the firing of this attack 
behind him, and halting the guard, with which he rode, he 
immediately galloped back to Kaia, where he found Ney in 
close conflict with Bliicher. This unexpected occurrence changed 
the dispositions of the Emperor, who suddenly found himself the 
attacked, instead of being the assailant He immediately ordered tsj;^ 
the guard to Kaia, and directed that Macdoii^^^ ^"aviJA. ^v^^s^^*^ ^-^ 
the light on Eissdorf to fall upon the Vai^ oi «.Y^TQ^^\sv^^"^>»ss»a^ 
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of the enemj, -while the Viceroy was to send fonrard the divisioii 
Durutte to keep up the communication between Lauriston and Mac- 
donald, and he halted the rest of his corps. Marmont was ordered 
to come into line at Starsiedel, where he was to be followed by the 
corps of Bertrand and Oudinot Napoleon was soon at the ftoot, 
after having made these dispositions. 

Wittgenstein, having Diebitsch for counsellor as chief of the staff, 
had intended to fall upon the flank of Napoleon in his march on 
J^ipzig ; but, instead of meeting with the right only, he had come 
upon the centre of the French army. Unfortunately, in armies com- 
posed ot different nations, it is difficult to obtain unity of action ; and 
accordingly, although the attack had been partially commenced in 
the morning, it was 11 in the day before the brigades of Kling and 
Ziethen could be brought up in order to obtain possession of Groea 
Gorschen. Ney defended himself stoutly there, and the presence of 
the Emperor gave confidence to the young levies, now seriously 
engaged for the first time. The division Souham was obliged to 
give way before the energetic attacks of Ziethen, and both Klein 
Gorschen and Rahna were soon carried by the Prussians. Napoleon 
received the report of these successes with a significant exclamation 
of the monosyllable " Ha !" by the modulation of which his at- 
tendants measured his opinion satisfactory or otherwise. There 
was no misunderstanding it at this time, when it was of the first 
importance to him that he should open the campaign with a 
success, and the possession of LUtzen by the Allies, which was 
thus threatened, would have been most disastrous to him, for it 
would have divided his army into two parts. Prince Eugdne, of 
Wiirtemberg, with the cavalry of Dolfs, was nevertheless seen 
advancing on the left towards Starsiedel, followed by the cavalry 
of Winzingerode, who deployed a numerous force of that arm 
on the plain. The Emperor, at sight of these horsemen, ex- 
claimed, " We have no cavalry : no matter, it will be a battle as 
in Egypt. The French infantry is equal to anything, and I com- 
mit myself without alarm to the inherent valour of our yoong 
conscripts." The division Compans, heading the 6th corps, was 
presently seen to debouch on Starsiedel, and the Viceroy, with the 
5th corps, was coming up with all expedition, but he had still four 
leagues of road to compass. 

Napoleon rode off in person to the rencounter of Marmont, and 
was received by his divisions with the most enthusiastic vivata, 
when the Prussian cavalry, led by Prince William, came boldly 
down upon the divisions Compans and Bonnet, and succeeded 
in breaking one of them ; but being unsupported, the other 
repelled the attack. Ney, in the meanwhile, with the divisions 
Brennier, Girard, and Marchand, had, by some brilliant charges 
with the bayonet, recovered possession of the villages. Bliicher 
had still the Prussian guard in reserve, and, with his accustomed 
energy, immediately led it forward to a new attack ; and, although 
he received a wound in the arm, he not only recovered again the 
vWages of Klein Gorschen and llahnu, but aeivxaWy o\i\a\\i^d ^joa- 
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session of Kaia, which was forced ; so that the centre of the French 
line was thus opened. Wittgenstein, therefore, brought up the divi- 
sions of De York and Berg, which were followed by the reserve 
cavalry under General Oppen. Bliicher, at the same time, saw 
it necessary to detach a division to the village of Eisdorf on his 
right, where the brigade Tressinet, of Macdonald*s corps, began to 
show itself. A fearful carnage ensued ; the divisions of Girard 
and Brennier animated the exertions of the remainder of Souham*! 
troops, and both leaders fell in the contest, the former exclaiming, 
" Soldats, il faut venger Taffront de Moscow ou mourir." It wa« 
past 4 o'clock, and the moment imminent. Napoleon was, how- 
ever, resolved to hold the ground at this point, which covered 
Liitzen, the key of his position, through which ran the road from 
Weissenfels to Leipzig, and, accordingly, be ordered his artillery 
adjutant, Drouot, to bring up 60 guns, which were assembled in 
haste from the corps nearest to him, while at the same moment he 
sent his aide-de-camp, Mouton, Count de Lobau, to put himself at 
the head of the Young Guards and restore the centre. These then 
rushed into the village of Kaia, protected by a heavy fire of 
grape from the guns ; and at the same moment Macdonald, fi'om 
the opposite bank of the Flossgraben, brought his guns also to bear 
on the Allied flank. Wittgenstein sent a corps of grenadiers, un- 
der Konowitzin and the Prince of Wiirtemberg, across the Floss- 
graben, against these fresh troops, and into the villages of Eisdorf 
and Kitzen ; but the tide had now turned, Kaia, Gross, and Klein 
Gorschen, and Eisdorf were regained by the French, all four in 
flames, which alone gave light to the darkness which now put an 
end to the contest. 

Two Russian and Prussian divisions, consisting of about 18,000 
men, had not taken part in the combat ; nevertheless, Alexander 
and Frederick William, surrounded by their generals, on the height 
whence they had witnessed the battle, now discussed the propriety 
of a retreat, for the Allied position was already turned on the right 
hand at Eisdorf, and seriously threatened on the left at Starsiedel. 
But Bliicher, with his arm in a sling, vehemently exclaimed against 
such a proceeding, declared that the day was not lost, and that so 
much blood should not have been spilled in vain. His persuasions 
delayed the order of retreat until a corps of 5,000 Prussian cavalry, 
part of the royal guard, could arrive on the field. It was 9 
o'clock in the evening when the brave old general, putting himself 
at their head, dashed at this unexpected hour into the village of 
Starsiedel and surprised Marmont's troops, overcome with the fatigue 
of the day, where at the moment he actually enveloped a whole 
regiment and the marshal himself in the foray. The Emperor 
was quietly returning from his habitual ride round the scene of 
the battle when this irruption occurred, and was within an ace 
of being captured himself; indeed, there was a report that he had 
really been carried off. The divisions of Bonnet and Coni^^.^^, 
however, soon formed up in haste and le-^^Xa^iXx^^^ ot^^t^ ^scv^ 
Bliicher was obliged to withdraw \iia BC^uaj^oxk^ VvOa. %q«^<5. V5««^> 
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when the combat entirely ceased. The Viceroy, on receiying 
the Emperor's urgent order to march to his assistance, had been 
in some strait; for Lanriston could not make his way throiigh 
the first outskirts of Leipzig against Kleist, and had demanded 
reinforcements. Seeing, therefore, that he could not reach the 
field till nightfall, he delayed his march till 4 o'clock, until after 
he had seen the 5th corps in possession of the city, from wbdch 
Kleist retired towards Wurzen. On the other side of the field 
of battle, Miloradoyitch was unable to reach its extremity at 
Moelsen before 8 o'clock at night. 

The day bad been a bloody one. Ney's corps alone lost 12,000 
men, and 500 officers killed and wounded. The loss on either side 
was 12,000 or 15,000; the casualties as nearly equal as had been 
the forces actually engaged. The French general Gourre, chief 
of Key's stafif, died of his wounds in the night ; as did the Pmssian 
General Scbarnhorst, a military writer of some reputation. During 
the night it was discovered that the engaged Prussians had ex- 
pended all their ammunition ; it was in yain, therefore, to stand 
another battle the following day, although on the farther side of 
Leipzig Bulow had in fact carried the town of Halle by assault, and 
taken 6 guns f^om the French. Yet Leipzig was in the possession 
of the French. Orders were, therefore, now giyen to die Allied 
army to retire upon Meissen and Dresden, while the right was to 
fall back on the Erze Gebirge by Altenburg and Chemnitz. The 
retreat was made slowly in admirable order, but the left was delayed 
three days by the obligation of marching by a considerable bend round 
Leipzig. Nevertheless, on the 8th, the whole army was across the 
Elbe. The city of Dresden was yielded up to the French after the 
bridge had been destroyed ; but no sacrifices of prisoners, standards, 
or cannon had occurred during their retreat. Miloradovitch, who 
commanded the Allied rear-guard, though attacked and pushed by 
the Viceroy, displayed great skill. The viceroy, Eugene, as soon as 
he reached Dresden, received orders to quit the army and return into 
Italy to re-organise the Italian levies. 

Napoleon was on horseback at break of day on the 3rd, accord- 
ing to his inevitable custom, and perambulated the field!, thickly 
covered with the dead and dying. Had he found the enemy there, 
it was his intention to have renewed the battle, but finding them 
gone he placed his head-quarters at Pegau, whence he wrote the 
account of his success to Paris, Munich, and Vienna. On the 4th 
he was at Boma, and on the 7th at Nossen, always with the advance 
on the march. On the 8th he reached Dresden. 

€. Napoleon at Dresden. 

Napoleon, having placed his head-quarters in the Saxon capital, 

was unwilling to be exposed to the daily insults of the enemy in 

the Neustadt opposite, and therefore resolved to obtain possession 

of it by a passage across the Elbe. After reconnoitring the ground, 

be selected Priesnitz, below Dresden, fox ioTcVu^ \)sife Tv^«r, 
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and on the morning of the 9th he himself led a strong column of 
infantry to this point ; but the Russians had observed his inten- 
tion, and were already in force on the opposite bank, with the 
apparent resolve to dispute the crossing. The Emperor, accord- 
ingly, ordered up the guns, which he now placed in battery on the 
heights commanding the river. The Russians also brought up 
their guns, and it was under the opposing fire of at least 50 cannon 
on each side that the French at length accomplished the passage, 
and the enemy evacuated the new city. Oudinot and Bertrand 
were then sent up stream towards Fima, and Lauriston sent in a 
report that he also had crossed the Elbe after the Prussian rear-guard 
at Meissen. Marshal Ney marched upon Torgau, towards Berlin. 
This fortress had been surrendered to the Allies by the Saxon 
General Thielman,but the King refused to ratify his capitulation and 
dismissed the general, who immediately accepted service under the 
Czar. Torgau was taken possession of by the French on the 13th. 

The negotiations with Austria still continued, and were calcu- 
lated to have so much effect upon the campaign that Napoleon was 
determined to halt some days to resume the thread which had been 
abruptly dropped on the departure of Schwarzenberg from Paris 
after the Emperor had quitted his capital. That wily diplomatist, 
Count Mettemich, who now guided the councils of the Emperor 
Francis, had promised the Czar that his imperial master would not 
renew hostilities against the Allies, whatever course might be given 
to the negotiations ; but he had already commenced that career of 
unfathomable and tortuous foreign policy which he subsequently 
pursued with such refined subtilty and address for so many years ; 
and which, at this time, utterly perplexed both sides as to the real 
intentions of his Sovereign. Count Stadion had been sent to the 
Allied head-quarters, and M. de Bnbna to meet Napoleon at Dresden 
on the 16th, where Caulaincourt was now directed by the Emperor 
to receive his proposals, in the absence of his minister, the Duke de 
Bassano. In the meanwhile, M. de Narbonne, on the part of France, 
was in direct communication with the Austrian premier at Vienna. 
By these several channels a proposition for an armistice had been 
hinted to Napoleon, which he had been indeed disposed to enter- 
tain ; but tiie terms had not yet been sufficiently under discussion, 
and he thought he might arrive at a result more acceptable to him- 
self if he again employed the sword to quicken the pen in diplomatic 
negotiations. Accordingly, he resolved to continue the campaign ; 
but on the arrival of Maret with his portfolio, he despatched 
Caulaincourt (who had been formerly accredited as Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg) to the head-quarters of Alexander, to learn whether 
anything could be efifected by a separate negotiation with that 
Sovereign. King Joachim had already lent his ear to representa- 
tions fi^m Austria capaUe of seriously compromising French in- 
terests in Italy, on hearing of which the Emperor desired the Viceroy 
to be on his guard against him. 

Napoleon had employed his short leisute in \Sife ^^-issdl ^-ks^^NsSS-'-vs^. 
the erection of vast hospitals and iQa^ai\iL<fe^,«X!A^s^^^^^'^^^^'^'^ 
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tion of bridges over the Elbe to provide against reverses which the 
most saccessful should always contemplate ; and he had now the 
satisfaction of seeing arrive to the front, on the 18th, a reinforcement 
of 8,000 horse under General Latour-Mauburg, so that, with the 
Saxon and Bavarian contingents of cavalry, and the force in that 
arm attached to the Imperial Guard, he was better able to carry on 
the war with 1 6,000 well-mounted and well-exercised cavalry, the 
arm in which he had, till now, been so grievously deficient. The 
grand depot of materiel, which he now established at Dresden, was 
placed under the command of General Durosnel, and early on the 
19th Napoleon crossed the Elbe, and was soon in the midst of his 
guard in front of Bautzen. 

7. Battle op Bautzen. 

Considerable uncertainty prevailed as to the movements of the 
Allies. It was said that the Prussians had separated from the 
Russians, and had gone under the command of their King to unite 
with Bulow for the protection of Berlin. As soon, therefore, as 
the Emperor arrived at his army, he mounted his horse and lode 
to the outposts to make a reconnoissance of the enemy, whom he 
understood to have entrenched themselves there. This locality has 
always been a celebrated ** point strat^gique" and here he found 
the Russians united with the Prussians in a position rendered the 
more interesting to the latter by the recollections of the seven years' 
war, when Frederick the Great held Marshal Daun here in check 
after the surprise of Hocbkirch, and was enabled to rectify that 
disaster. He found that the Allies had availed themselves of the 
ten days' respite which had followed their withdrawal from the 
right bank of the Elbe, to strengthen this position in a very for- 
midable manner. The ground on which the Allied army had 
taken post was very uneven, and intersected with many small 
lakes. It was composed of a series of heights, forming a spur- 
ridge from the great chain of the Riesen Gebirge or Giant 
Mountains, which with their continuation, the Erze Gebirge, 
constitute the northern frontier of Bohemia; the river Spree 
ran along its entire front, and the villages of Klix, Klein Baut- 
zen, and Keckwitz, together with the town of Bautzen, were in- 
cluded within its limits. He found every monticule now bristling 
with guns, which commanded on all sides the low ground bordering 
the streamlets that ran along the bottoms. The hills were thickly 
covered with wood, and the low grounds, although comparatively 
level, were intersected by mountain gullies. The evils of the posi- 
tion were, that it offered but one line of retreat, in case of a re- 
verse, that by Wurschen and Hochkirchen (where, however, a 
second line of entrenchments had been constructed), and that the 
left rested so closely on the neutral frontier of Bohemia that any 
success on the opposite flank would shoulder the line and embarrass 
the retreat of an army considerably. Miloradovitch commanded 
iAJs wing and Bliicher the centre. The Cxw wi^¥Axi\^'^«^^(^ 
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tablished at Wurschen, aod the several Allied columns were as- 
sembling and forming their bivouacs in rear of their respective 
points of occupation under the direction of their staff officers. 

It will be remembered that Ney had been directed to threaten the 
Prussian capital from Torgau ; but, as soon as Napoleon found that 
the Allied armies still remained united, and were in his front, likely 
to accept a battle, he directed that marshal, on the 17th, to send 
Victor and Lauriston to Hoyersverda or come himself to strengthen 
his contemplated movement by his left on Bautzen. The Due d'El- 
chingen arrived with 60,000 men at Hoyersverda on the 19th, where 
he met an aide-de-camp from the Emperor, who commanded him to 
pursue his line of march on Kcenigswartha. Barclay de Tolly, forming 
the extreme right of the Allied army, had been directed by Wittgen* 
stein to march from Thorn, with his own and De York's division, 
counting 24,000 men, to observe Ney, and was now also marching by 
Klix on Hoyersverda. Napoleon, therefore, sent the Italian division 
of Peyri, belonging to Bertrand's corps, to give the hand to Ney ; but 
this general, marching without patroles or scouts of any kind, came 
unexpectedly upon Barclay's division, which fell upon them and 
killed and wounded 2,000 or 3,000 men, and took 3 guns. Indeed, 
but for the opportune arrival of Kellermann with the cavalry of 
Ney's corps, the Italians would have been utterly destroyed. De 
York, on the other hand, marching alongside Barclay's Russians, 
came at the same time unexpectedly into the midst of Lauriston's 
division at Weissing, which brought on a sharp contest, in which 
the Prussians were driven back with great loss. An obstinate affair 
had also occurred at Bischofswerda between Marshal Macdonald 
and Miloradovitch, in which that town was burnt to the ground. 
These conflicts did not, however, in the least affect the main 
operations, of which they formed no part, and were merely the 
accidents of the advance, although they may, nevertheless, have in 
some degree affected the Emperor's plan of attack. 

Napoleon had at first determined, before receiving Ney's report, to 
attack the enemy's left and drive him out of Bautzen. At 8 in the 
morning, he made a careful reconnoissance of the ground, after which 
he sent his new orders : Ist, to Oudinot, to pass across the Spree above 
the town and penetrate into the mountains on which the Russian 
left wing rested ; 2nd, to Macdonald and Marmont, to throw bridges 
over the river below the town ; 3rd, to Soult, to cross it to the attack 
of the Allied centre j and 4th, to Ney, to follow up his successes 
against their right wing by crossing the Spree at Malchnitz and Klix. 
Bertrand was, at the same time, ordered to rally and re-form the 
Italian division Peyri, and to hold it in reserve. These orders being 
expedited, Napoleon waited a sufficient time for the construction and 
preparation of the various trestle-bridges, and announced the attack 
for mid-day. He then repaired to the height of Schmochlitz, on 
which a windmill marked the spot where a redoubt had been erected 
in the seven years' war, and from which he could see the several 
columns move to the attack. The ground wMeb. iV^a KJ^<^^ ^xvjc^ 
occupied was covered in its entite exXexiX. Xs^ ^^ T»::^«t %^'««- 
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Miloradovitch with his corps still occupied Bautzen and the high 
ground to the left of it, and had orders to render the passage of the 
river on that side as difficult as possible to the enemy, and then to 
fall back before him to the elevated ground about Klein JenkoTitx^ 
where the high road to Gorlitz crosses the hills. Here he was to 
rest his left on the Blosaer- Wassen, on the other side beyond which 
Prince Eugdne of Wurtemberg with 3,000 men was charged with 
the defence of the woody mountains which formed the extreme left 
of the position. The Russian guards and grenadiers, to the number 
of 15,000, were placed in reserve near Kabschiitz. The flanks wore 
strong in themselves, and, being thrown a little forward, protected 
the centre. The corps of Kleist and De York, amounting together 
to 1 1,000 men, after disputing the passage of the river, was to occupy 
the central position, which lay across a brook and its swampy banks 
near Klein Bautzen like a curtain between two bastions. General 
Bliicher's army of 20,000, composing the right wing, formed np 
amidst the little monticules or conical mounds that singularly mark 
the position between the last-named village and Krechnitz, which 
Frederick the Great had occupied in 1759. His right flank rested 
on several small lakes or ponds as well as upon the villages of Plies- 
kovitch and Malschertz, which latter place was strongly occupied by 
a brigade under Brigadier Tschaplitz. The reserve cavalry, con- 
sisting of 8,000 sabres, were in rear of the centre ; but the brook 
there, with its rotten banks, was unfavourable for the employment 
of that arm. The artillery were advantageously posted on the little 
heights above spoken of, where they commanded the whole open 
country at their feet. Barclay de Tolly stood at Glein beyond the 
extreme right and in echelon to it, having established Langeron in 
front of Preititz to maintain his connection with BlUcher. 

The action commenced at noon with the fire of a band of skir- 
mishers along the whole of the French line. To Marshal Macdonald 
was entrusted the attack on the town of Bautzen, and the forcing of 
the stone bridge there, which was strongly barricaded and guarded. 
In aid of this attack, a battery of 40 guns was established by Mar- 
mont, under the fire of which four bridges were thrown over the 
Spree, by which his whole corps passed across the river, in spite of 
the numerous artillery which endeavoured to prevent their passage, 
and the town was thus isolated on that side, while the division Pacthod, 
of Oudinot's corps, forced the river on the other side at Linswitz and 
Grabschutz. In the meantime, the division Compans, of Mac- 
donald's corps, had advanced by the suburb of Weiden and carried 
a battery of the enemy which protected it. The Marshal, upon 
this success, moved forward to Strehla, and completely invested the 
town. The division Lorencez, of the corps of Oudinot, moved for- 
ward to the woody height, but could not, though boldly led forward, 
carry the mountain of Melthever, on which the Prince Eugene of 
Wiirtemberg had placed several batteries; and General Emanuel 
efifectually stopped the French advance at Binnevitz. The prince 
had endeavoured to push farther forward his right to check Mac- 
donaJd's advance on the side of Bautzen, \)ut in \3Kva o\i\^<i\.\ia^^a 
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checked by the division Gerard. Soon, however, the arrival of 
General Diebitsch, with three brigades of infantry and one of cavalry, 
enabled the Allied left wing to maintain itself on the Falkenberg 
until nightfall. In the meantime, a bloody contest was carried on 
within &e town of Bautzen. The stone bridge there had not been 
destroyed, but was well flanked and vigorously defended ; the streets 
and houses were barricaded and loopholed for an obstinate re- 
sistance ; but when it became an isolated advanced post, surrounded 
and commanded by the enemy, it was no longer tenable. Milorado- 
vitch, accordingly, sent orders for its evacuation, and it was taken 
possession of by Compans about 6 in the evening. The 4th corps, 
under Bertrand, with the cavalry of Latour-Mauburg, found them- 
selves opposed by Kleist, who foiled all their attempts to cross the 
Spree, even though the bridge at Nieder Gurka had not been de- 
stroyed until Marmont detached the division Bonnet to take Kleist 
in flank, who was in consequence obliged to retire at nightfall into 
his place in the line, when the French crossed over the river unop- 
posed at Gotlobsberg. The village of Burg and the Burkscheberg 
were the scene of another bloody conflict, which lasted from mid- 
day till 8 in the evening ; but by nightfall the Prussian divisions 
were there also obliged to withdraw to the plateau of Nieder Kayne, 
and were now formed up between Nadelvitsch and Bassankvitch in a 
strong position behind a quaggy water-course. Bliicher sent up a 
reinforcement of cavalry to cover their retreat, who fell upon two bat- 
talions of Bonnet's division as they followed in pursuit, but these 
formed square and repelled the attack. Just at nightfall Marshal 
Ney came down to the river-side, and the division Kellermann com- 
manding his advance got into engagement with General Ziethen's 
Silesians at Doberschutz and Plieskovitsch, and drove them back. 
Napoleon made his entry into Bautzen to give confidence to the inha- 
bitants, and then bivouacked for the night in the midst of his guard 
outside the town. Here he had hoped to receive some news of 
Caulaincourt's mission to the Russian head-quarters, which might 
have prevented another battle, but, in consequence of hearing 
nothing of his negotiations with Russia and Austria, this was now 
inevitable on the following day. 

By the observation of the ground during the battle of the 20th, 
Napoleon had detected the strength of the centre of the Allied 
position to lie about Bassankvitch, Nieder Kayne, and Nadelvitsch, 
where the deep and quaggy stream called the Bloesaer Wasser bor- 
dered with trees, flowed amongst these three small villages, and behind 
which, in second line, but rather to the French left, stood Bliicher 
with his whole army. He therefore determined to employ Ney, 
whose force was greatly superior to that of Barclay de Tolly, (his 
adversary in front in the proportion of 30,000 to 14,000 men), to 
pass round the Allies' right wing by a movement somewhat corre- 
sponding to that of the Prussians, which proved so fatal to himself at 
Waterloo. He therefore sent the Marshal a pencil note, directing 
him to be at the village of Preititz at II o'c\ft<s,V^. Qi«CkKwX.'^^\ssiKv> 
Ney's chief of the staflf, sagaciously coIIi■^x^'fcTA\Ti^^5B^^'soas!LQSQ^^ 
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immediateljmade it the order of the day for the corps, " que les forces 
se dirigeront ensuite sur les clochers de Hochkirch." The orders 
to OuiSnot were, at the same time, to rush vigoroosly on the Allied 
left. The Allied sovereigns passed the night at the small post-house 
at Ellein Purschvits, upon iJie high road leading to Wurscher and 
Weissenberg. They were there discussing Napoleon's letter brought 
to the Czar by Caulaincourt, and had resolved already to refer him 
to M. de Stadion at Vienna, and to accept the battle threatened by 
Napoleon. At daybreak, therefore, they took the field as usual, and 
from the spot they assumed they could distinctly see through their 
glasses Napoleon dismounted and walking about amidst his 8ta£^ 
with his hands behind his back, as he was accustomed to do. Some 
one could also be perceived on horseback in yellow uniform, who was 
at first supposed to be Murat who had arrived to the army, but it 
turned out to be a Saxon postilion. It was a fine summer morning, 
and the air was still, but the French army was observed to be in 
motion on every side. Attention was at once directed towards 
a large body en masse, apparently forming one large hollow square: 
this was Oudinot's corps, getting under arms in this peculiar 
formation. Soon a formidable cannonade resounded through the 
entire landscape. It was about 8 in the morning when General 
Gerard was seen in fiill march in front of Melthever with the di-vi- 
sions of Laurency, Pacthod, and Raglovich. The Czar, however, 
had sent some strength to Miloradovitch at this point, and the 
French were accordingly driven back beyond Binnavitz, and the 
ground about the villages of Kosel and Kunitz was still held firmly 
by General Emanuel. The ardour of Oudinot's attack had, however, 
the full effect intended by the Emperor, for the Allied troops gave 
way before him, and a strong Russian detachment was therefore 
sent to protect the valley from Purschvitz to Hochkirch, and soon 
so stout became the conflict that Napoleon was obliged to order 
Macdonald to carry strength to Oudinot The two corps of Mar- 
mont and Bertrand, forming the centre, remained still till midday 
awaiting the effect of Ney's flank march, and Napoleon, lying on 
the ground taking his breakfast, listened attentively for the sounds 
which he hoped to hear on his left indicating this important move- 
ment, and quite indifferent as to the thunder of artillery that all this 
time resounded on his right. At 10 o*clock he heard distinctly the 
advancing attack, and, confident in the result, scribbled two lines 
to the Empress, which he at once despatched from the field by his 
orderly officer to Paris, to announce a victory to Marie Louise. 

He heard, in effect, that Souham had reached Preititz and Keller- 
mann the village of Gleina below the Windmiihlenberg. Barclay 
de Tolly had deputed this advance as efficiently as his force ren- 
dered possible, and by assuming a strong post in echelon to the 
rijght, had indeed obliged the French to deploy a large force, which 
displayed the importance of his attack. Baron Muffling was accord- 
ingly sent by the Czar to demand assistance from the Prussians to 
Barclay, and Bliicher immediately detached the brigade Boeder and 
the cavalry of AlvenBleheu towards Preitiu, w^o o^en^ «k\>^««ry. 
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-vrhich dealt destraction on the French line of march behind the 
Krauteiche. Kleist also descended from Klein Bautzen to bring 
up his division to reinforce the corps of Barclay de ToUt, so that, 
after great efforts, the village of Preititz was recovered. Souham's 
division was much maltreated, and fell back in a rout. Ney, in 
consequence, felt himself obliged to abandon his advance for a time, 
and accordingly awaited for a good hour the arrival of Regnier*s corps, 
by whose delay the great object of the whole manoeuvre was entirely 
lost. The division Delmas, indeed, proved sufficient to drive Kleist 
out of Preititz, which, accordingly, became again occupied by the 
French. Lauriston had found Brigadier Tscaplitz too strong in his 
front, and, notwithstanding the arrival of La Grange to his assist- 
ance, he fell back to the Schaaf berge, which enabled Barclay de 
Tolly to march his corps through the narrow passage between the 
Schlossteich and Koenigsteich (the name given to two of the ponds 
which abound over all that country from the Spree eastward) and 
take up strong ground near Bateuth and Priesnitz. This check to 
Ney's attack proved exceedingly beneficial to the Allied army, for 
it induced Wittgenstein to send every disposable man and gun to the 
right, which assisted the determination that was now arrived at, that, 
as the Allied army was not in a condition to maintain its ground 
against such odds, it must retire immediately from that flank. 

Napoleon, however, had not been all this time idle. Impatient 
to maJce Ney's manoeuvre bear the fruit of victory, he had scarcely 
heard the Marshal's cannon open before he gave the signal at 
about 1 o'clock for the guard with the corps of Marmont, Mac- 
donald, and Soult, to advance against the fortified hills, which 
formed the centre of the Allied position. Marmont opened his guns 
upon the left of Bliicher near Krechwitz and Nieder Keina, clear- 
ing the way for the Wiirtemberg contingent to advance upon it with 
vigour ; and Soult, with the 4th corps, debouched from Doberschiitz. 
About 2 o'clock Napoleon ascended the Hohenberg, near Bassank- 
vitch, attended by the Old Guard, and observed the heights about 
Litten Baschntz and Jenkevitz, where De York had been placed 
by Bliicher to defend the position a Voutrance, still most formidably 
entrenched and armed. He forthwith ordered forward Bertrand to 
place himself under Soult's orders, while the whole of the guard in 
deep array were sent up from Buch to support the attack. This 
grand advance of 80,000 men overcame all the resistance that 
Bliicher could offer, even from the redoubtable heights he occupied, 
though entrenched and bristling with cannon. Assailed on one flank 
by Marmont and on another by Bertrand, in front by Soult, and in 
rear by Ney, the Allied right was now effectually turned, and the so- 
vereigns, having already resolved upon it, sent Muffling with an order 
for the retreat ; but they had some difficulty in convincing the stout 
old general " Vorwarts" that he was almost surrounded, and that he 
must retire, for Ney would soon reach Wurschen. He could only 
comfort himself by showering a host of invectives upon fortune, and 
then, en bon militaire^ he prepared to obey orders. T\!ifcT<i\x«a^.^"Vi5^ 
made in two coiumns, the left wing by llocteiW\xVQ.T\.\jKj*c»ss.^^^^^6^ 
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by Weissenberg on Reicbenbach. All the rear-guard posts were 
disputed, the most perfect discipline prevailed, and the coantrj 
becoming now more fayoorable for that arm, the superiority of the 
Allies in cavalry secured a safe and orderly retreat. The entrench- 
ments were necessarily evacuated, but the guns were all withdrawn. 
Marmont's corps took quiet possession of the earthworks at Bas- 
chutz, and Ney succeeded in winning Wurschen from the enemy 
after a pretty sharp contest, but neither did Ney nor Oodinot press 
the Allied columns, and both armies encamped for the night The 
Czar and King went back to Gorlitz for their night quarters, and 
Napoleon's tent was pitched on the field at Purschvitz in the midst 
of the squares of the Old and Young Guard. Jealousies having 
arisen against Wittgenstein since the battle of Liitzen, Alexander and 
Frederick William themselves directed all the movements of the battle 
of Bautzen, and displayed great judgment and coolness throughout 
the day. -The conduct of the retreat was a model of skill and organi- 
sation : not a prisoner, not a single gun, fell into the enemy's hands. 
Every eminence, every stream, every village and enclosure, was ren- 
dered available to check the pursuit of the French ; and even on the 
morning after the battle, the Russians and Prussians still held the 
Weissenberg within cannon-shot of the field. About 35,000 men on 
either side were killed and wounded, without any result to speak of, 
although the battle of Bautzen was certainly one of the most won- 
derftil displays of military combination than even Napoleon, in his 
most brilliant career, had ever previously evinced. The force of the 
Allies that took the field on the 20th was 82,852 men, who were 
opposed to 199,300 of all arms, with 720 guns. These, at least, are 
the numbers given by Kausler, but the " Victoires et Conquetes ** 
place the French army actually in the field at 150,000 combatants. 
On the 22nd, at break of day, while the morning mist was still 
on the ground. Napoleon was in his saddle and the French army in 
motion. The allied retreat bad been carried along the offshoots of 
the Rien Gebirge, which offered at every step positions of which 
the rear-guard availed itself as well at Weissenberg as at Schaps, 
and lastly at Reicbenbach. It was found already that the loss to 
Oudinot's corps in the battle had been so severe that it became 
necessary to leave it behind ; and, as it was the dream of the 
Emperor that he could now push back his enemy behind the Oder 
and take possession of Breslau (in which city the late alliance of 
the Czar and King had been consummated), he ordered up from. 
Dresden reinforcements sufficient to raise the Bake of Reggio*8 
command to 24,000 men, which was sufficient to protect him from 
any attack that might be made by Bulow's army, which yet covered 
Berlin, while he went forward. The day was very hot, yet he 
followed up the retreat with all his wonted ardour, until, on arriv- 
ing at Reicbenbach, the hills behind it were found occupied in 
force by the Allies, who here stood firm. He immediately went 
forward to the advance to see for himself the nature of the re- 
sistance intended, and ordered Lefevre-Desnouettes, with the Polish 
and red lancers of the guard, to attack l\ie '^vlssv^h Ylqt^) ^\ii<cU 
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formed a complete barrier in the plain. This brought on a con- 
siderable affair. Two Russian light battalions held the entrance of 
a defile, of -whicli a powerful battery on high ground commanded 
the approach, there being behind a strong force of cavalry and 
infantry well posted under Miloradovitch. Napoleon sent forward 
a body of 12,000 cavalry under Latour-Mauburg, and at the same 
time made dispositions for outflanking and turning the defile. 
After some brilliant charges on both sides, in which the French 
general Bruyere was killed, the Saxon infantry, under Regnier, 
succeeded in gaining the heights of Reichenbach, but the Russian 
rear-guard, proud of the resistance it had made, withdrew from it 
slowly and in order. It was intended to push on as far as Gorlitz, 
but the Allies would take their own time, very much to the vexation 
of the Emperor, who was riding in the front, accompanied by his 
staff, which included Mortier, Canlaincourt, Duroc, and Kirgener, 
General of Engineers. A cannon-ball, passing over Napoleon's 
head, struck the file which these men composed, and the cry arose, 
" Kirgener est mort I " The Emperor had scarcely heard of the 
event when another cry arose, " Duroc est mort I ** " Ce n*est pas 
possible," replied Napoleon. It was too true. The same ball tiiat 
had struck down General Kirgener had also stricken in the stomach 
the grand-marshal of the palace, so that his entrails were torn out and 
exposed. In this sad state he was taken to a cottage, where he was 
bound round with bandages steeped in opium, the effect of which 
permitted a few words to be interchanged between the attached 
companions of so many campaigns. *' J'ai vecu en honnete homme." 
said the dying man to his master, "je meurs en soldat; je ne me 
reproche rien." Napoleon at once descended from his horse, and 
took him by the hand, and, with many protestations, he called him 
his friend, lamenting their inevitable separation ; he then entered 
the tent prepared for him, a prey to the most sad and gloomy 
reflections. His attendants, respecting his feelings, left him alone 
seated in his grey great coat, with his hand on his forehead and 
his elbows on his knees ; nor would he be roused by any business, 
however urgent, replying to every reference and request for his 
commands, *' A demain.'* 

8. The Deaths and Milttart Characters of Marshals 

Bessi^res and Duroc. 

The rule in these " Annals " has been to consider the military 
characters of those only who have conmianded fleets or armies in 
chief, but there have already been some exceptions, and the sin- 
gular death of Napoleon's two most intimate friends in the battle- 
field, just before and just after the last of his victories, in a manner 
so singular, give both these marshals a peculiar conmion distinction 
which seems to justify us in stopping a moment to record their 
respective histories, although one of them never commanded in the 
field. 

Jean Baptist Bessieres v^as \iOTii \a \iKDL!B!v«^<!i^> ^"l Tv'iRS^ vssSk. 
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obscure parents, in 1768. His original calling was the hnmble one 
of a wig-maker at Preissac. In 1792, however, he entered the 
French army as a private in the Constitutional Guard of Louis XVI., 
and took part in the memorable defence of the palace of the King 
on the 10th of August. He remained faithful to the cause of royalty 
until it was overthrown, when he returned to the career of arms, and 
was admitted into a republican regiment of cavalry, in which he made 
his first campaign in the Pyrenees as adjutant and captain. In 1795 
he was passed over to the army of Italy, and served under Bonaparte 
at Roveredo and Rivoli, in which latter field he so distinguished 
himself under the eyes of the general as to be promoted to the rank 
of Chef d'Escadron. He was afterwards made one of the deputation 
from the army of Italy to present the colouis and trophies before the 
Directory. Thenceforth he attached himself constantly to the 
fortunes of Napoleon, accompanied him to Egypt, returned with him 
thence to France, and stood firmly by his side on the 18th Bmmaire. 
At Marengo he contributed materially to the victory, and was 
named brigadier. In 1802 he was appointed general of division, 
and in 1 804 he was one of the eighteen first created marshals of the 
Empire. He was early selected by the Emperor to be the chief of 
his Imperial Guard, and in this quality accompanied Napoleon to 
the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, and Eylau, and was present in the 
Emperor*s suite on the raft at Tilsit. In the year 1807, Napoleon 
resolved on the creation of military fiefs, thus laying the foundation 
of a nobility by which he hoped to give splendour to his crown. He 
began with this institution in Italy, and Bessidres became Duke of 
Istria, and in the subsequent year, when he annexed Hanover to the 
Empire, he charged the revenue of that small electorate with majorats 
to his lieutenants, varying from 140,000 to 10,000 francs a year. In 
this way the Marshal Duke of Istria received an annuity of about 
2,000/. Anticipatory of his sovereign's entry into Spain, he was sent 
there, in March of the same year, with 6,000 of the Imperial Guard, 
which was afterwards rendered the nucleus of a French army of re- 
serve 23,000 strong, which, issuing from Burgos, traversed Biscay in 
all directions, and meeting the patriot army of Cuesta at Medina de 
Bio Seco, gained a complete victory over him. He was then called 
back to the personal service of the Emperor in his campaign against 
Austria in 1809, and commanded the Imperial Guard at Landshnt, 
Elsberg, and Wagram, at which latter battle his horse was shot 
under him, and he received so severe a contusion that he was 
reported killed. It is related that he was popular with the guard, 
who, on seeing their chief fall, raised a shout of grief which attracted 
the attention of Napoleon, who was rejoiced to see him rise unhurt, 
and said aloud, " Voila un beau boulet ; il a fait pleurer toute ma 
garde." He was sent after this campaign to supersede Bernadotte 
in the command of the army of the Scheldt. He was employed 
again in Spain, but so little to his satisfaction that he solicited 
another service, and was again given the command of the Imperial 
Guard in the Russian campaign. With the devotion which he 
entertained for his master, he never quiUed. iox a. T£iaaic\\\ \k<i ^x^- 



tection of his person, until Napoleon decamped from the army, when 
he made his way back into Germany alone, and rallied his men 
again round the Viceroy of Italy. He was already at the head of a 
newly-organised guard when the Emperor returned to Germany in 
1813. In almost the first encounter in that campaign, even before 
the afifair at Liitzen, a cannon-ball struck him to the ground as 
he rode along^avery insignificant end fbt an old warrior who had 
been in the mel^ of 'so many batties. He liitt in the same grave 
with Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen. 

Marshal Bessieres had received bat little education, but he had 
singular good sense and great amenity of manners, which rendered 
him exceedingly popular as a comrade or an officer. The Imperial 
Guard worshipped him, ^nd the Emperor regretted his loss most 
sincerely. He was not a very frequent commander of detached 
forces, but always a leader of rare discretion in the various encoun* 
ters of the armies of France, and in private life was a man of great 
disinterestedness, so that his conduct was always marked by recti- 
tude and honour. It was his good fortune, as the natural result of 
the affection he inspired, that all the Sovereigns to whom he had 
been known, either by service or otherwise, should have sought to 
honour his name. The Emperor his master intended to remove 
his remains to the vault of tiie Invalides, but this fate prevented. 
The Emperor of Austria conferred a pension on his widow. The 
King of Saxony ordered a monument to be placed on the spot where 
he fell, and it yet remains to record the worth of the French marshal 
in his own land. Louis XYIII., after his restoration, evinced his 
esteem by creating the son who survived him a peer of France. 

Michael Duroc was bom at Pont a Mousson, in Auvergne, in 
1772, of a gentleman's family, poor, but who had been for generations 
soldiers of France. He was educated in one of the schools of the artil- 
lery, and subsequently entered the military school of Chalons. He 
soon became lieutenant, but being a royalist, he emigrated in 1792. 
Afterwards he got appointed to the staff of General Lespinasse, 
with whom he made his first campaign. Through the intervention 
of his friend Marmont, he was placed on the personal staff of 
General Bonaparte in 1796, with whom he served in Italy and 
Egypt, and at whose side he was wounded by the bursting of a 
howitzer at the siege of St. Jean d' Acre. He was one of the coterie 
who returned with his general to France out of Egypt, and, after he 
became First Consul, was employed by him in some delicate diplo- 
matic missions to Berlin, Stockholm, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
On his return from this service he became the bosom friend of his 
great master, and, after his elevation to the Empire, Duroc was en- 
trusted with the care and security of the Imperial person. He was, 
from this intimacy and body service, the depository of all his 
intrigues, ambitious hopes and fears, and even, it has been said, 
the complaisant minister of his pleasures. The confidence of his 
master was not misplaced ; he always served him faithfully, and 
was in return loaded with honours. He nevei \i«J^ \!c^^ ^^oasssjaxA. ^ 
an army^ nor served in any purely mWvXarj <iWgifc\X'^,^«vi.^V^"«'a& 
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eTer on the field of battle by the side of hU great chief and fHend, 
and he at length received his mortal wound by hia side, and under 
his very eyes. 

He was of a cold, inaccessible disposition, very referred in in- 
tercourse, and ever sad by nature ; discreet and sensible, he was 
not ambitious; yet, though true, had ever his misgivings of 
the unstable prosperity of the Empire. He was, from these qua- 
lities, well suited for the trust reposed in him ; and while he 
always informed the Emperor of all he ought to know, he never 
rendered an ill service to any one by disparaging him before his 
master, except for that master's interest He was neither assailable 
by the temptation of gain, nor open to propositions injurions to 
Napoleon ; so that for 1 5 years he executed faithfully and assidor 
ously, and with the utmost exactness, all the duties required of hun. 
It was said that the same dry and impassible character that kept 
him free from any participation in crime, rendered him unfit to de- 
tect it in those by whom the Emperor was continually surrounded, 
because he was not of a habit to obtain by conversation in social 
intercourse any inkling of the views, objects, and intentions of 
other men. He was content to be useful in his own place and 
station, and did not trouble himself with the wants or wishes of any 
one, male or female. He left an only daughter, for whom, as the 
first favour he had ever asked for himself in his whole career, when 
d3ring, he solicited the Emperor's protection ; the Duchy of Friuli was 
accordingly conferred upon her, and she continued to the last moment 
of the Empire to receive the Imperial favour. Napoleon ordered a 
monument to be placed on the spot where Duroc received his 
wound, with this inscription : — '^ Here the General Duroc, Dnke of 
Friuli, Grand Marshal of the Palace of the Emperor Napoleon, 
gloriously fell struck by a cannon-ball, and died in the arms of the 
Emperor his friend V* To insure its elevation, he desired that a 
sum of 200 Napoleons might be placed in the hands of the owner 
of the adjoining house, jointly with the parish priest, but for some 
reason or other it was never erected. His remains were sent to 
Paris, and a common public funeral ordered both for Bessi^res and 
Duroc. The remains of the latter repose in the church of the 
Invalides. 

9. Cavalry Affair at Hatnau in Silesia — Armistice of 

PoiSCHWITZ. 

On leaving Gorlitz, the Allied army continued its retreat in two 
diverging columns — Bliicher, on the great road to Breslau, was 
followed by Ney ; Barclay de Tolly marched by Lowenberg upon 
Schweidnitz. No attempt was made by the Allies to defend the 
passage of the rivers. On the 23rd they crossed the Neiss, on the 
24th the Queiss, and on the 25th the Bober. The villages of 
Silesia, after they had been passed, were given to the flames. Ney 
followed up the pursuit with his accustomed activity, when his 
old adversary Bliicher laid a trap for hvm «l1 HA.y;i«L\i, into which 
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the gallant marshal fell headlong. The marshal had been twitted 
by the Emperor for having made no prisoners from the Allied rear- 
guard. The road by which the advance had proceeded towards 
Lignitz crosses the Katzbach by a bridge, and at this point traverses 
an uninclosed country after passing the defile of the village. The 
Prince of Moskwa, accompanied by the division Maison, pushed 
past the houses and trotted briskly over the plain after the 
three Prussian regiments forming the rear-guard, who halted and 
showed front. The French troops followed, marching carelessly 
without examining the heights on either side of the road, when 
suddenly they saw on the right hand a windmill on fire. This turned 
out to be a concerted signal, for immediately three strong Prussian 
regiments of cavalry came down upon the French infantry before 
they had scarcely time to form square. The few dragoons that were 
with Maison fled, and all the efforts of Ney to restore order or to 
stop the rout were powerless. A thousand men were sabred or dis- 
persed, and 1,500 men and 18 guns were captured, although only 
12 of these last could be brought off. This brilliant affair cost 
the Prussians about 100, amongst whom were Colonel Dolfs, who 
commanded the attack.* The next morning, early. Napoleon came 
upon the field, evidently vexed at this disaster. He saw that, not- 
withstanding his successes in the operations au grandy he had 
suffered very great losses, and that his troops were always getting 
victimised en petit. His want of cavalry was a constant grief to 
him ; for the Cossacks were continually about his flanks, and at 
Rippach, Liitzen, Koenigswartha, Bautzen, and Reichenbach, he had 
lost more men and distinguished officers, together with trophies of 
war, than the Allies had done though they had been worsted in 
the whole campaign. 

The retreat continued with few more incidents until the Allies 
reached Haynau, when, after crossing the Katzbach, Bliicher quitted 
the road leading to Breslau, and took that which led by Goldberg 
on to Schweidnitz. This new direction occasioned Napoleon, on his 
arrival at Lignitz on the 27tb, some disquietude. It appeared to him 
to be so great a blunder in his adversary to leave the high road to 
Poland open to his advance, and that the Allies should concentre 
their forces and ensconce themselves in the passes of the Bohemian 
mountains, that he was convinced some political motives influenced 
the movement. The most obvious one was the accession of Austria 
to the Alliance, which he knew was possible. Ney, however, was 
desired to enter Breslau, which he did without opposition. The 
Allied army took post at Buntzelvitz, and threw up entrench- 
ments, placing all their materiel in the rear at Rosen, and the 
Czar*8 head-quartan at Groditz. But the works at Schweidnitz, 
which had been destroyed by the French in 1807, had not been 

* The British General, Sir Robert Wilson, took part in this affair with luch dis- 
tinguished brarery that the Czar honoured him, in presence of his guards, with 
the third class of the Russian order of St. George for his conduct. An affair is 
related to have happened ai»out thit time at Sprnttau, on the road to Glogau, where 
the French accounts claim for General Sebastiani the capture ol 11%\»N<(>^^^V.>assL- 
brils, and 50 ) men ; but there were no troops o? IY\% K\\\«% wv ^«X xttaftl^vB^^ ^^^ 
circumstance /« not named in any Gennan accounU \ Yivie «n«a. 
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suflSciently repaired siDce to justify its ability to delay the 
enemy. 

On the day after the battle of Bautaen a reply had been reoeiTed 
from Count Nesselrode to the propositions made by Caal&incourt, 
that Russia should enter into a separate treaty with France, which 
was to the effect that Austria had accepted the task of mediatrix, 
and that, therefore, the Czar could not treat at all except through 
that power. A conference had, accordingly, been held at Vienna 
between Nesselrode and Metternich ; the consequence of which 
was that on the 29th, General Count Schouwoloff on the part 
of the Czar, and General Kleist on that of the Kinp: of Prussia, 
presented themselves at the French outposts near Wahlstaff, where 
they were received by Berth ier and brought to Napoleon, who 
carried himself with a high hand, and spoke of being on the 
Niemen again in six months. Nevertheless, there were many div 
cumstances that swayed him to listen to some proposals of accom- 
modation, the first of which was that the Allies had not been pat 
into very high spirits by the results of the short campaign. When, 
therefore, a cessation of hostilities for 36 hours was proposed by 
the Allies, it was accepted by Napoleon. 

In the meanwhile, the city of Ham^mrg had become an object of 
considerable interest After its desertion by the French at the end 
of the last year, it had been taken military possession of by Colonel 
Tettenborne and Count Walmoden with the corps of Dombeig, 
while Czhemichov had been posted at Domita on the Elbe to 
maintain the communication with Berlin. The withdrawal of the 
Allies beyond the Elbe after Lutzen exercised an immediate and 
fatal influence on their maintaining possession of Hamburg. On 
the 19th of May, Vandamme, acting under the orders of Davoust, 
had appeared before that city and commenced to bombard it. The 
Danish governor of Altona waited upon the French commandor 
and expostulated with him, declaring that the Danes would assist 
in repelling any such aggression on that city, and some Danish 
gun-boats forthwith anchored in the passage of the Elbe leading 
to it. The British Baltic squadron had, at this period, made 
some demonstrations before Copenhagen, and the Danish King 
had been summoned to yield up Norway to Sweden, according 
to the treaty of the letter with Great Britain, which had induced 
him to despatch an envoy to Napoleon, who readily accepted his 
friendship with a new trea'y, and accordiniyly on the 12th the 
Danes withdrew out of the Elbe, but 1,200 Swedes entered Ham- 
burg and assisted in its defence in an attack made upon it by the 
French on the 22nd. The Allied generals were, however, unable 
to withstand Davoust, who had now collected a force of 10,000 
men, and, accordingly, reluctantly apprised the city authorities 
that they had no alternative hut to withdraw. On the 30th, terms 
of capitulation were agreed upon, and General Bruycre, with 1,500 
French troops, made their entry into Hamburg unopposed. The 
loss of the city was felt as a severe blow by the Allies both in a 
military and commercial point oi \\ew, Btii^ Vv. ^tXV "Vi^i feAind to 
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have had some weight in the negotiations at this time going for- 
"Virard. It has been doubted whether Rernadotte did all that he 
might have done with the force of his adopted country to prevent 
the French occupation of Hamburg. 

The operations of single corps in different parts of Germany- 
gave Napoleon cause, on the other hand, for serious apprehensiona 
regarding the safety of bis communications with France. The 
recent experience of the Moscow campaign had not been obliterated 
from his recollection. On the 27th, 8 squadrons of Russian 
cavalry attacked and defeated 12 squadrons of French cuirassiers, 
near Gottenberg, and a partisan corps had captured a consider- 
able pare of artillery somewhere on the road from France. Wo- 
ronzow also fell in with a large body of the enemy's cavalry, near 
Dessau on the Elbe, and put them to the rout General Zastroff, 
commanding the Prussian landwehr, carried on a desultory war- 
fare against the French beyond the Elbe. On the 29th, General 
Czernichov^ with Russians and Cossacks, surprised the West- 
phalian general Ochs, at Halberstedt, and took 1,200 men and 
14 guns. Marshal Oudinot, who was despatched after the battle of 
Bautzen to the neighbourhood of Magdeburg, encountered, on the 
4th of June, the Prussian general Bulow at Luckau, with 12,000 
men. Oudinot attacked Bulow, and was repulsed with the loss of 
2,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 3 guns. On the 6th and 
7th, Czemichov and Woronzow surprised General Arrighi at 
Dolitch, in the neighbourhood of Leipzig ; and Captain Colon, a 
Prussian partisan, incessantly annoyed the enemy in the remoter 
parts of Saxony and Franconia. 

While the Imperial head-quarters remained at Lignitz, M. de 
Bubna arrived there on the part of the Emperor of Austria on the 
30th, and the Duke de Bassano was directed by Napoleon to renew 
his proposals for an accommodation with the Allied Sovereigns on 
terms that might lead to a general pacification. This larger ques- 
tion he adjourned until his return to Dresden, and in the mean- 
while continued the negotiations for a longer armistice upon the 
terms of a convention. It seemed to him that he could not, in prin- 
ciple, refuse a suspension of arms without appearing to entire 
Europe to be the incarnate demon of perpetual war, opposed to 
every term of peace, and he therefore commissioned Caulaincourt to 
discuss its propositions in preference. The parties were principally 
divided on the possession of Breslau and Hamburg, and the duration 
of the truce ; but on the 4th of June the terms were settled, and the 
convention was signed at Plesistz or Purschvitz for the truce to en- 
dure till the 20th o: July, and Napoleon accordingly returned to Dres* 
den on the 10th. The line of demarcation for the two armies was re- 
cognised to be the Bohemian frontier, as far as the Oder, and thence 
to the Elbe, having a neutral territory between them, which should 
not be occupied by either, and in this space Breslau was comprised, 
but Hamburg having come into possession of Davoust before the 
8th, was left with the French. Both armies went iuta <i«fi^»\v\s^si»^s. 
on the ground they respectively stood upon. 'IVi^ Cx-ax «6^•«J^^.'^'t^ 
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his head-quarters at Peterswaldau, and the King of Pnusia removed 
his to a small town called Beichenbach, on the high road to Neisse. 

10. Peninsular War. 

Lord Wellington had taken up the best cantonments he could arrange, 
after his retreat into Portugal at the end of last year, to restore the 
health and discipline of his soldiery during the winter ; and, with 
tibe energy of his character, had given his attention to the organi- 
sation of an effective army for the ensuing campaign As he 
was now placed at the head of the Spanish army as well as 
that of Portugal, he considered that the military establishment 
of Spain might now be regenerated, although he candidly informed 
the minister of war, '* that had he been aware of the real state 
of the Spanish army, he should have hesitated before he charged 
himself with such a Herculean task as its organisation and com- 
mand." He knew himself to be the object of the secret ill- will of 
most of the Spanish generals, and Ballasteros had already made so 
open an opposition to his authority as captain-general, that he had 
required the Cortes to dismiss him from his command, and the ge- 
neral was consequently exiled, and his army given over to Genial 
Vimes. It is indeed affirmed that many of the generals were at this 
time rather disposed to treat with the French than serve under the 
British. They were altogether a sad lot, and would have been as 
bad a bargain to their enemies as they were to their friends. A 
very lucid letter irom Lord Wellington upon the subject of the evils 
and remedies of the actual state of their military officers, addressed 
to Don J. de Carasal, and dated December 4, 1812, was followed 
by an agreement of the Cortes to the propositions of the British 
commander-^in^chief, and, upon this concession, he deemed it re- 
spectful to the government de facto of the kingdom, as all was now 
quiet in front of his cantonments, to wait upon them at Cadiz, and 
arrange, in person, for bringing efficientlv into line a force of 50,(M)0 
Spaniards. The Cortes received him in full assembly with every mark 
of honour which it could bestow, and during his brief visit the city 
presented the appearance of a carnival ; fete succeeded fete, and all 
classes vied with each other in exhibitions of attachment and respect 
to the hero who had done so much for their liberation. From Cadix 
Lord Wellington repaired to Lisbon, which capital was illuminated 
for two nights in honour of his arrival. Having accomplished the 
objects which brought him to the Portuguese capital, and conferred 
with Sir Charles Stuart, the British minister accredited to the 
Regency, who entered fully into his views, and to whose assistance 
he was greatly indebted for the resolute bearing by which he forced 
the administration to carry out the measures required for the emer- 
gency, Ix)pd Wellington quitted Lisbon on the 20th, and again 
reached his head- quarters at Frenada on Ihe 25th of January. 

In spite of the many hindrances to which they were exposed 

hy the contrariety of De Forjaz and the Portuguese authorities, 

Marshal Beresford and the English offiic^s Exxcf^e^^^^^ m ^ULne np 
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the ranks of the royal army, so that, before the opening of the cam- 
paign, 27,000 excellent and efficient Portuguese troops were orga- 
nised and in line. So also the representations of the General to the 
home authorities, though not always responded to as they ought to 
have been, brought forth during the winter large and important 
supplies of every description. Very effective reinforcements, par- 
ticularly in cavalry, joined the British army at this period from 
England; and the British fleet now swarmed along the shores 
of Biscay and Navarre to lend their efficient aid to the military 
operations in the north of the Peninsula. The experience of 
the past campaigns had also suggested many valuable alterations 
in the internal economy of the army in the field. For the first 
time since the commencement of the war, tents were issued 
out to the troops, and, as nothing is so important to a soldier 
as readiness and expedition in all their little comforts, special 
care was taken to add to and insure these. It had been found 
that the old antiquated iron camp kettle was both heavy and slow to 
heat, and, not being carried by the soldier, was often far behind in 
the rear, so that a brigade was frequently obliged to march on with- 
out a meal, because there were no kettles at hand for cooking it 
A hint was therefore taken from the enemy, who employed a light 
tin saucepan, borne at the back of the pack, and this was now sub- 
stituted for the old iron cooking-pot of the Wars of the Roses. The 
hospitals and ambulances were also improved after the plan adopted 
by Marshal Marmont in the French army under his command ; and 
an improved pontoon train and some light carts to be attached to 
the several divisions of the army took the place of the slow native 
creaking bullock car, which had nearly finished many an unfortu- 
nate sick and wounded soldier, who could no longer march in the 
ranks, and which had proved utterly unavailable even to carry the 
men's packs during any operation requiring rapid or long marching. 
The Partidas, in eveiy part of the kingdom, continued to per- 
form their most valuable services: Longa in the north, Mina in 
Aragon and Navarre, and El Frayle (Nebot) in the east of the 
kingdom. These not only from time to time fell upon detachments 
of the enemy, and even captured entire garrisons, but kept them in 
perpetual alarm, while obtaining by their address and activity 
the most exact information of the enemy's marches and changes 
of quarters ; at the same time, they intercepted all correspondence, 
and thus Airnished to the generalissimo a knowledge of all the 
discords and divisions which continually embroiled King Joseph 
with the commanders of the French armies. Napoleon's failure 
in Russia was seen very soon to influence the contest in the Peninsula. 
Heavy draughts of veteran soldiers were called back across the 
Pyrenees, and Marshal Soult, justly regarded as the most able 
of the French leaders, was at this time summoned away to Ger- 
many, and that in such haste that he could only remain a single 
night on his passage through Valladolid, and travelled, alon^ aa 
rapidly as the escort, necessary to ptovecv Vlyccl iTvsvsv>iw^^^s?s^^»s^ 
would allow. Napoleon was ao^ as. \ii^c;a\. i!s»t \)aa ^oas^iN '^'^ 
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caation of Madrid by the intrusive court as he had before been to 
hold it, and directed the King to establish it at Valladolid ; but 
Joseph was for a long time unwilling to comply with this requi- 
sition, and did not quit the capital till the 18th of March, when 
this vanishing phantom of royalty, attended by his ministers 
0*Farrill, Urquijo, and Azanzat, and escorted by his guards, departed 
from his capital prirately, and reached Valladolid on the 23rd. 

Meanwhile, the French army of Portugal, under General Reille, 
had retired from Salamanca to Burgos, and the army of Andalusia, 
commanded by General Gazan, abandoning the valley of the Tagus, 
had posted itself upon the Tormes. Laval's division alone remained 
at Madrid. Marshal Siichet was still master of the greater portion 
of the east coast with his corps-d^armde^ and Arragon and Biscay 
were occupied by independent divisions under Generals Clausel and 
Foy. These several armies had collectively numbered 86.000 men 
of all arms at the commencement of the year, but were already in 
April reduced to 76,000 by the departure of 10,000 men called into 
Saxony by the Emperor's orders. The Allied army in the mean- 
while had been distributed in winter quarters along a very extensive 
line. Hill's corps occupied Coria and Placentia ; two divisions had 
cantonments in Upper Beira; the Light Division and Anson's hone- 
brigade were on the Agueda ; and ti^e rest of the cavalry rested in 
and about the valley of the Mondego. The Portuguese army occupied 
quarters in the valley of the Douro as far back as Lamego. Monllo, 
with one Spanish army, was in Extremadura ; the Duque del Parque 
commanded another in La Mancha ; and General Eiio was stationed 
on the frontier of Murcia. The army of Castanos occupied the 
frontier of Galicia, and an army of reserve, consisting of more 
recent levies, was placed under the command of O'Donnel in 
Andalusia. 

11. War in the East of Spain — Battle of Castaixa. 

A powerful diversion had been expected to arise from the presence 
of an Anglo-Sicilian force, counting 1 6,000 men, for the scene of 
whose operations the eastern provinces of Spain had been selected. 
Lieutenant- General Sir John Murray had arrived and assumed 
the command in the end of February, after several commanders had 
successively come and gone in the most extraordinary manner. 
On the 6th of March this army had been put in motion and ad- 
vanced from Alicante to Biar and Castalla. Its composition was 
singularly bad. There were two British divisions counting 8,000 
men, under Whittingham and Roche, with about 1,500 cavalry; 
the remainder was a vagabond force of German, Maltese and Italian 
deserters. On their advance, General Eiio's army went forward and 
joined them at Yecla and Yillena. On learning this combined move- 
ment, Marshal Suchet assumed the offensive. On the 11th of April, 
General Harispe surprised the Spanish division at Yecla and took 
1,300 prisoners ; and on the 12tli attacked ILUo's forces atVillena, 
wJio, like all the Spanish armies at X\iia peiVo^ quX'j ^or^^ \t^T& 
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to be in an instant dissipated. Suchet seconded these movements of 
Harispe, and advanced to the pass of Biar, -where he encountered the 
advanced guard of Murray under Colonel Adam. After a contest of 
some hours, this body, in obedience to orders, fell back upon Castalla 
with the loss of two mountain guns. The Marshal proceeded in 
pursuit with three divisions of infantry and two cavalry brigades, 
and on the 1 2th came up to the British army strongly posted with its 
left resting on the broken heights immediately before Castalla, and 
the righ: covered by a deep unassailable ravine. In the centre was 
an old castle, in front of which the infantry were posted under Ge- 
neral Mackenzie, and the cavalry was formed in a plain interspersed 
with olive-trees in front and rear of the town of Castalla. No stronger 
position could be found, but, from an infirmity of purpose, 
Murray, who had selected the ground with judgment, had already 
given orders to abandon it ; and abandoned it would have been, had 
not Suchet's attack prevented it. The left of the English position 
was most vulnerable, and the French Marshal accordingly resolved 
to attack that ; at the same time cannonading the entire line, and 
threatening the right with his cavalry. A projecting mountain spur 
hid two-thirds of the Allies from view, and Suchet, therefore, pro- 
ceeded cautiously, by sending a column of infantry to turn this 
intercepting spur so as to discover the conditions of the position in 
its rear. He then formed two powerful bodies to fall upon the British 
division under Adam, and the Spaniards under Whittingham, who 
were posted on each side of this spur. The ascent leading to the latter 
was so steep and so entrenched that the fight there resolved itself into 
little more than a skirmish ; but against Adam the French grena- 
diers mounted the hill resolutely, when they were encountered by 
the 27th regiment in a terrible crash of battle. Here a singular and 
unprecedented event happened. As the French were deploying their 
columns, a French grenadier officer, advancing to the front alone, 
challenged any English officer to single combat ; for, from the nature 
of the ground, the troops stood close to one another- Captain 
Waldrou of the 27th, an agile Irishman of boiling courage, instantly 
leaped forward to accept the duel, and the hostile lines looked on 
without firing a shot, while the swords of the two champions clashed 
and glittered in the sun ; but Waldron cleft his adversary's head in 
twain in the very first encounter, and the 27th regiment springing up 
from the ground with a deafening shout, led by their Colonel, 
Reeves, now charged and sent the euemy, maugre their numbers 
and courage, down the mountain side in great confusion. Suchet, 
seeing his principal column repulsed and broken, made two second- 
ary attacks with his reserve, in order to cover and rally it ; but, 
failing in both, his whole force was driven headlong into the only 
line of retreat he had, where his infantry, cavalry, and tumbrils 
were attacked by Mackenzie. A rear-guard of three battalions and 
eight guns covered the retreat, which Mackenzie was prepared to 
attack, but was compelled, by order of the Quartermaster General, 
and despite the remonstrances and indignant crie«» oit \.\v^ \:t^<^$^g«»^ "^^ 
stand still, and Suchet immediate\y looV \3i^ ^ \iQ«Oi.\ssv!L ^ctoRA "^'^ 
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defile, resting his flanks on the ridges above. Thus relieved, at 
a most critical moment, from imminent pefil, the Marshal was glad 
to retire in the night to Fuente de la Higuera. Sir John, it is 
thought, should have completed the victory by ordering at this time 
a vigorous sally from Castalla instead of checking l£ickenzie, but 
at any rate he maintained the field, and pushed forward next day 
on San Felippe, hoping to reach the Xucar before his antagonist, bat 
Sachet regained his fortified camp in safety, and his escape under 
the above circumstances induced the affair to be considered litUe 
creditable to Murray's generalship. 

12. Wellington's Abmt advances, CBossnro the Douro ahd 

THE ESLA. 

Wellington's preparations were at length completed for the com^ 
mencement of the campaign, and the plan of the Allied general was 
a splendid military operation. Several considerations induced him 
to determine to direct his attack against the northern provinces, 
and nothing could be more perfect than the skill with which he 
masked his intentions by the disposition of his army in their winter 
quarters, and by the false information he caused to be conveyed to the 
enemy, which quite misled the French generals. Knowing that he 
would be expected by them to come up by way of the Tormes to 
the Douro, as he had done on former occasions, and aware that 
the defences of this road had been strengthened, he resolved to 
avoid the danger and delay which this contingency was likely 
to create, and therefore made bis arrangements in secret for at- 
tacking and turning the right of the French armies by march- 
ing a great force round through the distant province of Trax-os- 
Montes. In this way he was enabled to assemble five divisions, 
with a large force of cavalry amounting to 40,000 men, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Graham, which effectively turned the 
enemy without suspicion. At the same time, he held .')0,000 men 
under his own command, to threaten the position of the Tormes. 
His plan was to pass the Douro with his left corps within the Por- 
tuguese frontier, then, by turning that stream, to form a junction 
with the Galician army under Castanos in the valley of the Esla 
As soon as this first portion of the operation should be effected, he 
proposed to advance his own corps to Salamanca, and to cross the en- 
tire army to the north of the Douro, by taking that river in reverse^ 
and he looked to driving back the scattered French troops (who 
were too loosely cantoned on either bank to admit of their speedy 
concentration) like sheep before the sheep-dog, upon Burgos and 
the French frontier. 

On the nth of May Graham marched, on the 15th threw his 
pontoon equipage across the Douro, and reached Bragan9a on the 
22nd. Lord Wellington, on hearing that this part of the operation 
was successful, set his own corps in motion. Sir Rowland Hill, com- 
manding the right, marched by the pass of Bejar on Alba de Tormes. 
and WeUiDgton, with the centre, moved ^iec\. cm. ^22^anuui<^a^ by 
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Matillon ; and on the 26th, these two columns simultaneously reached 
the Tonnes. They here encountered a small force, under General 
Yillate, who made a show of resistance at the ford of Sta Martha, 
in front of Salamanca, hut he was soon forced, and was overtaken hy 
the British cavalry, under General Fane, at A Idea Lengua, while 
another cavalry column, under Victor Alien, and a troop of horse 
artillery, joined in the pursuit, and the French division retired 
before the cavalry on Babilafuente, in order to unite with the 
garrison of Alba. However, infantry alone, whatever may be their 
courage and discipline, cannot stand against cavalry and artillery 
combined, and when the guns opened, the masses fell before the 
round shot in sections. The heat, too, was excessive, so that 
many on both sides died in the ranks from its intensity. The 
whole French force, however, effected their retreat in good order, 
although with the loss of a great many men and 7 guns. The 
British army pushed forward on the 27th- 28th, but finding the enemy 
still at Zamora, Wellington became anxious for the concentration 
of his columns, and, leaving the command of the south bank with 
Hill, he himself crossed to the north bank of the Douro at Miranda, 
it was said, by a rope and basket, slung from rocks 400 or .500 feet 
high, where the stream is ordinarily about 100 yards wide, but was 
now too much swollen for fording. At Carvajales, on the 30th, the 
Commander-in-chief had the gratification to join Graham's column, 
who had met with many difficulties in his march through Traz-os- 
Montes, for it was no slight operation to transport 40,000 men 
through 2.50 miles of the roughest country, leaving few sick or tired 
behind him. The French troops would have been surprised, sepa- 
rated, and overtaken in detail, if this move could have been made 
more rapidly ; for they were at this very time still in ignorance of the 
double operation on the two banks of the Douro. Their attention had 
been solely directed to the front of their position, and the possibility 
of the Allied army effecting the passage of the river within the Por- 
tuguese frontier had never been contemplated. Now Graham had 
turned the flank of the Douro, and Hill that of the Esla. On the 31st, 
the British outposts forded this deep and considerable river at Almen- 
dra, and the pontoon bridge was immediately laid across that stream. 
A French picket of hussars was captured at Villa Predices, and the 
advanced guard entered Zamora on the 1st of June, while the rear 
was still crossing the Esla. The French fell back on Toro, but 
their rear-guard was overtaken at Morales by the brigade consisting 
of the 10th and 1.5th Hussars, and a brilliant cavalry affair ensued, 
in which the French 16th Dragoons were totally overthrown and 
driven back on the infantry, with a loss of 200 men. The same 
day the advance of Graham's column patrolled into Toro, and the 
passage of the Douro was effected on all sides. Wellington rested 
his entire army on the 3rd, to close up his columns ; and on the 
same evening the Galicians came down to join his left, so that 
he found himself at the head of 90,000 men, with 100 pieces of 
artillery and 12,000 cavalry. The enemy co\x\^tv<:A. \i<2<^<i\R» ^'six"^ 
each a force, for their flanks in the ad^wie^ ^«^<ias^T^^\r3 ^^'cp^ft^ 
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of irregular troops : for Sanchez, with 1,000 hone, hovered on the 
right, and Portier, Barcena, Salazon, and Manzo, on the left. The 
▼ay to victory was clearly open, and on the 4th the British army 
** marched forward with a conquering violence."* 

At the time that Wellington had thus accomplished the con- 
centration of his mighty force with so much skill, the initial move- 
ment was scarcely known to the intrusive King, who could scarcely 
oppose to this torrent more than 35,000 infantry, 9,000 cavalry, 
and 100 guns. It was only, therefore, on the 25th that instructions 
were sent to Laval to quit Madrid ; and that the division Maucune 
was sent forward with all haste to unite with General Reille, who had 
regained the road to Burgos, while another division was echeloned 
at Segovia, and Clausel was also ordered to come down with the 
army of Portugal, and Gazan with the army of Andalusia, to occupy 
Tordesillas, when the junction of the French army was effected. 
On the 2nd of June, about 52,000 men were collected around King 
Joseph at Valladolid, with 100 guns; hut he there received the 
report from Jourdain that the castle of Burgos was untenable, and 
he had, consequently, no alternative but to fall back upon Yittona. 
The retreat was forthwith commenced, and his military capital of 
Valladolid was abandoned as had been the royal one of Madrid. On 
the 6th, the French army reached Palencia, and it was thought they 
might here dispute the passage of the Carrion ; but Wellington, in 
his accustomed strategy, continually pushed forward his fla^, and 
the British left was advanced to the Carrion on the 7 th. On the 8th, 
the enemy had taken up a position near Torquemeda, between the 
Pisuerga and the Arlanzon : their right flank, however, was again 
threatened at Castro Xeres, and they again retreated. On the 1 1th, 
the head-quartersof Wellington were placed in that town, the French 
retiring across the Homraza. On the 12th, at length, the armies were 
engaged, and the French driven rapidly over the Rio Urbel, the 
14th Dragoons capturing the first gun of the French army pare 
on the side of that river ;t after which the British army was 
bivouacked in sight of the city of Burgos. A range of heights, 
extending to Estepar, appeared to afford King Joseph the oppor- 
tunity he much desired of taking up a position to terminate the 
retreat of his troops, who were cheered, as they took up their 
ground, by the news of Napoleon's victory at Bautzen. Loi^ Wel- 
lington, in order to ascertain the intrusive King's intention in 
respect to holding Burgos, hearing that they were removing 
the stores, sent forward a strong reconnoissance towards the 
city, under Sir Rowland Hill, which eventually effected the dis- 
lodgement of General Reille from the above position. At 5 in 
the morning of the 13th, the British army was awakened from its 
sleep by a tremendous explosion, the force of which actually laid 
several streets of the city in ruins, and caused the hills to rock. 

* Kapler. 

f The author, tenring in this regiraeiit, assisted on this occasion in the capture 
of this Jlrst gua of the royal army pare, as be d\d a^UtvjMOi^Xtv XYv^ cVvwc^q which 
secured the last howitzer near FampeVuua adei iVie baXvYe oi NVWAxNau 
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On retiriDg from the town the French had blown up the castle, and 
for this purpose had placed above 1,000 shells and other combus' 
tibles in the mine ; but the explosion was premature, and, in conse- 
quence, a shower of iron, timber, and stone fragments fell, and 
destroyed in their fall 300 men who were workiug it. The noise is 
said to have been heard at the distance of 50 miles. The castle was 
totally destroyed ; gates, beams, entire walls of compact masonry, 
guns, carriages, and arms lay in one heap of ruins. ** Dubreton's 
Sundering castle," which had foiled Wellington in the pride of 
victory, had now disappeared. The flank demonstration, skilfully 
planned and ably executed, had forced the French to abandon pre- 
cipitately a fortress which had in the last campaign stopped a con- 
quering army for 35 days, and the intrusive King, who appeared to 
be gone back to the mightier ridges of Pancorbo, prepared to make 
his stand on the Orea mountains, across which the high road led. 
While hopes and fears were balanced as to the cause and conse- 
quences of the explosion, the commander-in-chief, with his generals, 
came upon the ground, and, by the aid of their glasses, they clearly 
satisfied themselves that the redoubtable castle was utterly destroyed. 
The French retreat, therefore, was not checked. The stand which 
Joseph had designed to make at Burgos he hoped now to effect by 
placing the defile and fort of Pancorbo between him and the 
British. Here, therefore, he definitively assumed a position to 
await the long-expected succour, under Clausel and Foy, who 
reached the ground on the 15th, and Reille crossed the Ebro at 
Miranda on the 16th, to keep open the road, and protect an 
immense convoy of all their valuables, which they hoped to carry 
away with them into France. 

13. Wellington passes the Ebro. 

But Wellington, keeping firm to his tactics of moving always 
by his left to threaten the right flank of the enemy, no sooner con- 
vinced himself of the intentions of King Joseph, than he ordered 
his whole army to march by one flank march to the left, and on 
the 15th the head of the column passed the Ebro by the Puente 
de Arenas, and immediately moved down upon Frias. This great 
movement, by which he suddenly carried his whole army by an 
unfrequented route regarded as impracticable, was an extremely 
bold and successful operation. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the scenery on this line of march, but the obstacles to the 
movement of the troops through the pass were at least as great 
as the army had met with in marching through the Traz-os- 
Montes. The first and immediate result was to cut off the com- 
munications of the French from the coast line, and to open a new 
base for the operations of the British commander- in-chief. The 
English fleet forthwith entered Santander, and a commissariat 
conmiunication was at once opened with the northern coast Great 
was the consternation and animated the disiL\i&%\svi \^^\:^^<£c\. 'Qs^ 
intrusive King and his generals at M.VTa.ii^ wi XJsife V\>iQ.^"«V'5^ *"*• 
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became known that the English were already in n>ar of their right, 
threatening the communications by Vittoria into the Pyrenees. 
Their great convoy was hastened on to Vittoria, Clansel was very 
urgently desired to remain for the assistance of Joseph at the same 
place, while General Reille was despatched on the road to Ordnna 
and Bilbao to prevent the flank marches of WeUing^n from en- 
dangering the road into France. On arriving at Osma, on the 
18th, Reille found himself in the presence of the 1st, 3rd, and 5th 
British divisions, under Sir Thomas Graham, which happened to 
be debouching from the mountain passes, and had alr^iidy pos- 
session of the road to Orduna. The French general had only 
8,000 men and 14 guns; nevertheless he resisted, with a sharp 
skirmish and cannonade, until half-past 2 in ihe day, when 
Maucune, whom he had called up from Frias, not having arrived, 
he withdrew, and found himself involved in tiie valley of Boreda, 
where he was a good deal ill-treated near £spijo by ihe Light 
Division, which formed part of Graham's corps. A scramblmg 
fight ensued ; and for a time there was a sharp contest, but after 
a loss of some 400 men Reille retreated behind Salinas de Anama, 
abandoning to the victors a considerable quantity of baggage on 
the backs of his sumpter animals. The intrusive King was sadly 
troubled by this incursion of Wellington upon the right wing of 
his army, and the question was mooted with his generals whether 
they should continue to follow the great road to Bayonne, or 
should make a transverse movement by Logrono into Navarre. 
This last proposal was that of Reille and Count d'Erlon, having 
for its object to unite with Suchet; but the retreat by Vittoria 
was supported by Marshal Jourdain as in obedience to the Em- 
peror's instructions, which fell in with the views of Joseph and his 
camarilla from more interested motives. 

Thinking that the French armies were about to quit the Penin- 
sula altogether, as they now carried such accumulated plunder 
with them, encumbering the road with an endless pile of carriages, 
chariots, and wagons, all bearing rich stores of spoil, a crowd 
of partisans joined them, rendering the march altogether that of 
a caravan. All those termed " Afrancescados," which meant 
civil functionaries in the service of the French officers of state, 
their wives and families, mistresses and damsels, were at this mo- 
ment all clogged in a sort of encampment in the plain of Vittoria. 
Among these were many nuns, following the fortunes of the sons of 
Mars into France, who were to be seen en caJeche, or riding astride 
on horseback, as the custom is in Spain. All the archives, r^- 
mental chanceries, and records were also here removing away into 
France ; and last, not least, the plunder of the Royal Palace at 
Madrid, from which the intrusive King had stolen many pictures of 
value.* With astonishing forbearance, Wellington had allowed this 
extensive convoy to pass unheeded through the defiles of Pancorbo 

* Chefs-d'ceuvre of Raphael, Titian, and Correggio, which the legitimate Kfay 
afierwardB presented as a gift to the conquetVng £exi«t8\,«a!i^hlch. now adrnn 
ApgJejr Houae in London. 
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and Miranda, and, although the Partidas had carried off some 
pickets and straggling soldiers, they had not heen permitted to 
get their itching fingers into this mine of treasure. It will be seen 
that not only did it embarrass the march of the French army, but it 
affected its operations. So long as General Clausel's corps re- 
mained on the sideof Lognmo, and that JVIarshal Suchet held Aragon, 
King Joseph had yet a crown to fight for ; but the presence of the 
convoy made it above all things essential to his wishes to keep the 
road to France clear. General Foy was accordingly sent forward 
to Tolosa with this especial view, and on the 19th the first division 
of the convoy was sent off from Vittoria, which was followed by a 
second on the 20th ; while the third still rested in the plain ; the 
division Maucune was also sent away to protect the road from the 
incursions of guerillas. This duty appears to have quite engrossed 
the attention of the intrusive King ; for Marshal Jourdain was sick 
of a fever, and it does not appear that he had made or ordered any 
reconnoissance of the position which he now assumed for military 
purposes until the very morning of the 21st, although it must 
have been manifest to his common sense that the English general 
would not remain idle or irresolute, or permit their retreat to be 
continued into the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, while the French were 
evincing the greatest weakness and incapacity, so far, at least, as to 
allow themselves to be hampered with such a mass of non-com- 
batants. Wellington had, in truth, projected at this moment three 
distinct and separate battles. He intended that Sir Thomas 
Graham, having the Galician army of Gizon under him, making 
20,000, should force his way against Reille by the Bilbao road ; 
that Hill, with an equal amount of force, composed of one British 
division, Morillo's Spaniards, and Sylveira's Portuguese, should 
force Maranzin across the Zadora through the Puebla ravine ; 
while he himself, with 30,000 men, principally British, now resting 
behind the Boyas river, should pour across the plain and attack 
Vittoria in front These three separate combats formed in effect 
the great battle that he now fought. 

14. The Battle of Vittoria. 

The city of Yittoria is seated within a basin of hills in a plain 
fertile in com and grapes. The Zadora, near which it is situated, 
taking its rise in the Pyrenees, meanders in its course across this 
basin until it forces its way to join the Ebro, through the Sierra 
de Andia, near the village of Puebla. The great Camina Reale, 
leading from Madrid to Bayonne, after passing through a gap in 
the mountain ridge at Puebla, has to cross two ranges of hills or 
spurs, which run from the Sierra down to the Zadora, the first 
being near the village of Arinitz, and the second at the village of 
Gomecha ; this last is called the hill of Zuazo. The course of 
the stream severs the plain or valley into two unequal parts, but 
it is crossed by many bridges, all of which remained at this tltae 
unbroken. The plain abounds -witih -vWi^i^vi^, «sA oivi ^<& \^^\!Qs^ 
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em side the eye is gratified with rich caltare, fine woods, and 
neat houses ; but the southern acclivity rises into the celebrated 
heights of Puebia, poorly cultivated, wild, and steep. The ex- 
perienced eye of Jourdain immediately detected this side as the 
positicm to be defended by the French army, and orders were 
forthwith expediti'd to General Gazan to occupy the ground with 
the army of Andalusin, and to bristle every commanding eminence 
with guns; while Count D'l'.rlon was directed to form upon 
Gazan*8 ri^ht towards the Zadora. Reille, who was gone towards 
France, was ordered back to defend the bridge of Gamarra and the 
road leading from Bilbao to Vittoria. When, however, the French 
staff officers departed to carry these orders to the respective com- 
manders, it was already too late, for Wellington, who had halted 
on the 20th to rest and collect his army, had himself also been 
occupied in closely reconnoitring the ground, and had determined 
the movements, and had indeed already commenced his operations 
which he thought best calculated to effect, in his own way, the 
much-desired battle. 

It would be difficult to imadne a worse position than the Ki^g 
had assumed to receive Wellington's blow, which was indeed a 
lieavy three-bander. Graham, who had been advanced to Margaia 
on the evening of the 20th, commanded the left ; the centre was 
placed under Heresford ; and the troops under the orders of Hill 
formed the right of the army. It was about 9 o'clock when the 
latter began the fight, and Morillo's Spaniards moved to carry the 
heights of Puebia, and this was precisely the sort of ground on 
which the Spaniards could best distinguish themselves. The pos- 
session of these heights was very important, for they completely I 
commanded the position selected by Marshal Jourdain, and bri- I 
gade after brigade was sent up by Gazan to drive back the Spa- ' 
niards, who, nevertheless, maintained the battle with great ob- 
stinacy, for Hill supported them with the 7l8t Regiment and the : 
light infantry under Colonel Cadogan. Though Morillo was 
wounded, he remained on the field, but Cadogan, an officer of , 
great promise, leading his men to his support, was killed. The I 
enemy first endeavoured to hold the village of Subijana de Alava, 
but it was carried by Hill's division; and, under cover of these 
first successes, the 4th Division under Cole crossed the bridge of 
Nanelares, and the Light Division, under Charles Alten, that of 
Tres Puentes, while the seventh, under Lord Dalhousie, got for- 
ward to Mendoza. On the northern bank of the stream, Picton, 
with the 3rd Division, had already got into the fight by crossing 
a bridge in front of the village, and had forced back D'Erlon to- 
wards Vittoria. It was 1 o'clock when the intrusive King and ' 
the marshal, being present together on the ground, sent to nrge 
Gazan to act with more vigour, and in consequence the division i 
Villatte responded to the call and succeeded in regaining possession 
of Subijana ; but at this moment Picton's attack in the centre j 
rendered it already clear that further resistance on the most for- ■ 
ward position selected was useless, and tTae \ioo^^ ^«^ ^itbdrawn j 
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to Arinitz, General Tirlet, in command of the French artillery, with 
a view to favour the movement, climbing the hills and pouring 
down upon the Spaniards a telling fire from 45 pieces of cannon. 
Hill was, however, in possession again of Subijana, (if, indeed, he 
had ever lost it,) and seeing how D'Erlon was now pushed by 
Picton, he took advantage of the moment to crush entirely the French 
left. But as yet no finng had been heard on the side occupied 
"by General Reille, Gazan therefore continued to defend the height 
of Zuazo with great resolution, although he was now left entirely 
to himself (for Joseph and Jourdain had gone off in haste to 
the right wing), and he saw Hill almost at the gates of Vittoria, 
towards which town at length he was obliged to draw off his corps, 
for Hill was too hard upon him. In the movement, however, another 
British force fell upon him and put him into irretrievable con- 
fusion. The action here degenerated now into a running fight and 
cannonade, many guns were taken by the British, and soon the 
combatants came upon thousands of carriages, and men, women, and 
children, huddled together in all the madness of terror. 

General Reille, nevertheless, still maintained himself in the Upper 
Zadora, but Sir Thomas Graham now disturbed his slumbers, and 
a heavy fire of cannon broke the silence which had hitherto reigned 
on the north side of Vittoria, where strong tetes-de-pont had been 
thrown up to defend the bridges across the stream at Gamarra and 
Abechuco. The 1st and 5th Divisions, preceded by the brigades of 
Packe and Bradford, and followed by Anson*s cavalry, broke in upon 
Reille by the high road from Bilbao, and Longa's Spanish division 
even crossed the stream and got possession of Gamarra Menor, 
commanding the high road leading by Tolosa to Bayonne. Reille 
resisted stoutly, and endeavoured, but in vain, to regain possession 
of Gamarra Mayor, which Major Robinson's brigade had stormed 
and carried. Halkett's brigade was equally successful at Abechuco ; 
but in the struggle Colonel Fane was struck down at the head of the 
59th. He was an officer of great promise and universally regretted. 
Wellington, seeing this condition of things, instantly placed him- 
self at the head of the 3rd Division, and led them at a rapid pace 
diagonally across the front of both armies, and caught Gazan *s di- 
vision in the midst of his dispositions for a retreat, as stated above. 
Sarrut, however, with one brigade, still held the bridge at Aviaza, 
and La Martiniere that of Gamarra ; for it was impossible for Graham 
to get his corps across the Zamorra till the centre and left of the 
army had finished driving the enemy out of Vittoria. In the 
struggle that ensued for this object, Sarrut was killed. Colonel 
Grant, with the 15th Hussars, had now got up to the city, and 
thence galloped back by the high road upon Sarrut's rear, while 
the Light Brigade, scrambling along the Sierra, which the Spaniards 
had won in the morning, hastened to get to intercept the other high 
road leading from Vittoria towards Pampeluna. From the summit of 
Zuazo they could see the enemy already swarming like bees across 
the plain, and retiring in the greatest disorder ; for the iaas<«sv<scx. 
of the troops under Graham had com^\^\;^\^ cwX ^sJS. ^^ t^nx'^s. ^ 
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the enemy by the high road to France, bo that Reille, collectiog 
what cavalry he could to protect him against the assault of the 
British dragoons, and keeping his division pretty well together, fbll 
back before Graham and reached the villuge of Arbolo with diifienlty ; 
thenceforward there was no order or conci-ntratioa in the fVeneh 
army, for every line of retreat was intercepted. £ighty pieces of 
cannon, however, were still pealing with a horrid uproar, and "the 
hills laboured, and shook, and streamed with fire and smoke.** The 
drd Division had now made its way, nom sine pulpere^ through 
the brunt of the storm. I'he 87th, under Gough, had carried Hei^ 
mandad, and the 88th, 74th, and 4'Jth regiments had got possession j 
of All and Armentia, through which the flying divisions of the ! 
French fought hard. The movements of the troops under Graham | 
had, however, effectually carried the day, and the Marshal, seeing j 
both flanks of the army turned, counselled the intrusive King to I 
order a retreat by way of Salvatierra, with the hope of lighting 
upon Clausel's advance. Confusion, disorder, and mischief nov 
reigned supreme. Dust, smoke, and tumult filled the whole basin, 
in which the city stood. Behind it thousands of non-combatanti 
stood by their rifled baggage. The guns were everywhere aban- 
doned, for the artillerymen fled away on the horses. They left 
behind them 151 pieces of cannon, with all their tumbrils, and 
415 caissons of ammunition, with upwards of 14,000 rounds <^gnn 
and two millions of musket cartridges, provisions, cattle, treasure, 
and a considerable number of prisoners. Never before, in modem 
times, had such a prodigious accumulation of military stores and 
private wealth fallen to the lot of a victorious army. The King's 
private carriage and royal sword of state, Marshal Jourdain's baton 
de marecbal, all the equipages, stores, and regimental papers, a 
quantity of jewels and money, together with the military chest, 
the eagle of the 100th regiment, and a perfect herd of women, 
including General Gazan's wife and a number of the wives, mis- 
tresses, actresses, and nuns belonging to officers and men of the 
French army. The loss in killcHd and wounded was 4,914, and 
266 missing, on the side of the British ; that of the French has 
not been published, but M. Thiers rates it at 5,000 killed and 
wounded. Their army, however, was an utter wreck, and but one 
gun and one howitzer accompanied the fugitives to Salvatierra, the 
first of which was captured there next day by a squadron of 
the British cavalry and the defeated French army abandoned its 
one remaining howitzer before it reached Pampeluna. King 
Joseph arrived at Bayonne in a condition as wretched -as Na- 
poleon's when he reached the Beresina. It must be said, in 
justice to the intrusive King and Marshal Jourdain, that the 
letters they had despatched to hasten up the divisions Clansel 
and Foy had never reached their destination, having been inter- 
cepted by the partidas and peasants, so that they were forced to 
receive Wellington's attack with only 27,000 men in line. On the 
other hand, Wellington's 6th Division was absent, having been left 
behind at Medina de Pomar, under Major-Qeneral Uon. Edward 
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Pakenham, to cover the march of the magazines. This division 
did not, therefore, reach Vittoria till the 22nd, and there halted. 
Claasel and Foy were at this period isolated on both flanks and 
in very great danger. In the evening of the above day the former 
corps reached the city of the struggle, but found it occupied by the 
British ; and learning the result of the battle, Clausel speedily with- 
drew to Logrono, where he rested till he heard that Lord Wellington 
was on his track, when he again hastily retired to Tudelaand Zaragoza, 
and finally reached France by the pass of Paca. Foy dashed into the 
mountains, and got up to the protection of the remaining portion 
of convoys, of which Giron and Longa had been sent in pursuit ; but 
these had already reached the Camina Reale, and had arrived in 
France in safety. Foy and Maucune then united their forces and fled 
before Graham, whom Wellington sent into Guipuscoa to overtake 
the French rear, and on the 24th he came up with Foy at Villafranca. 
The French general was so strongly posted in the mountains that the 
British leader was obliged to have recourse to flank operations to 
dislodge him, on which the former retired to Tolosa, whence he was 
speedily driven out with the loss of 400 men. By this retreat, how- 
ever, which was conducted with great address, Foy had protected 
considerable property and the whole of the intrusive Kling's court 
and camarilla, and now, throwing a garrison into San Sebastian, 
he crossed the Bidasoa. 

Wellington at. first intended to lay siege to Pampeluna, and 
accordingly, on the 6th of July, he carefully reconnoitred the place 
with Sir Richard Fletcher. The works were found perfect Pam- 
peluna, the ancient Pompeiopolis, was founded by the great Pompey, 
and is situated in a perfectly level plain. On one side it is shielded 
by the river Arga, on which it stands ; on the other it is covered by 
the works of a strong citadel, built at the southern extremity, and 
having the parapets of its walls so low above the plain as to be 
scarcely perceptible and therefore impossible to be breached. Two 
hundred pieces of artillery were supposed to garnish the walls, and 
it was occupied by a garrison exceeding 4,000 men, whose supplies 
had been, however, very much reduced by the vast consumption of 
the retiring army. The Allied commander, therefore, determined 
to leave its reduction to a strong blockading force, and Lord Dal- 
housie, with the 6th and 7th Divisions, immediately invested the 
town. Strong field-works were thrown up to command the several 
approaches fk>m the country, and nine redoubts were constructed 
within 1,200 yards of the enceinte of the fortress, calculated to hold 
200 or 300 men each. These were erected with a strong field 
profile with closed embrasures, palisaded, armed with son:e of the 
captured French guns from Vittoria. Every expedient, therefore, 
that art could suggest, was devised by the engineer. Major Gold- 
finch, to render the blockade effectual. 

It was not till Napoleon's return to Dresden on the 15th of July 
that he received the news of Wellington's victory at Vittoria, and 
learned that his brother had been hurled from his throne and ^Qt<i5&^ 
out of Spain. He measured at once tVie exXj&nX. <^i ^<& ^&s\.^<s& ^^ksa 
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brought npon his fortunes. Indignant at Joseph's weakness, he 
wrote :— '* J*ai longtems conipromis mes affiires poor des im* 
beciles." He at once commissioned Marshal Soalt, who was at 
Dresden, to depart and assume the supreme command on the Spmish 
frontier, as lieutenant of the Emperor. He ordered Joseph to re- 
tire to his country-house at Monibntaine, and not to think of 
attempting any return to Spain, and din cted Prince Cambac^rea 
to forbid the authorities to pay him any of the attentions bestowed 
on monarchs. He saw clearly that the battle of Vittoria would 
grievously influence the negotiations with Aostria. The Con- 
ference was in truth animated with the news, and put in the highest 
spirits. Indeed, it is recorded that the only joke that the Emperor 
Francis ever perpetrated in his life was when he heard of the 
victory : turning to his suite, he remarked, ** Ah ! il parait que le 
chaud est aussi contraire a mon gendre que le froid." Napoleon, 
however, carried his views far beyond the Conference of Prague, 
for he perceived at once that the destruction of his Spanish army 
opened a new source of alarm to him, from the probability it 
afforded of an invasion of France from the side of the Pyreneea. 

The Prince Regent of Great Britain, on the occasion of the victory 
at Vittoria, distributed rewards to the army very bountifully. He 
created Lieutenant-Generals the Earl of Dalhousie, Sir William 
Stewart, Sir George Murray, and Sir Edward Pakenham, Knights 
of the Bath ; and sent the following autograph letter to Lord Wel- 
lington, who had been created Duke of Vittoria by the Spanish 
Cortes, with the grant of the estate De Aima, in the kingdom of 
Granada : — 

" My dear Lord, — Your glorious conduct is beyond all homan 
praise, and far above my reward ! I know no language the world 
affords worthy to express it. I feel I have nothing left to say, but 
devoutly to offer up my prayer of gratitude to Providence that it 
has, in its omnipotent bounty, blessed my country and myself with 
such a general. You have sent me. among the trophies of your 
Tinrivalled fame, the staff of a French Mar&hal, and I send you, in 
return, that of England. The British army will hail it with entha- 
^iasm, while the whole universe will acknowledge those valorous 
efforts which have so imperiously called for it That uninterrupted 
health and still increasing laurels may continue to crown you 
through a glorious and long career of life, are the never-ceasing 
and most ardent wishes of, my dear Lord, 

" Your very sincere and faithful friend, 

« G. P. R. 

« Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, KG." 



15. The British fail before Tarragona. 

Lord Wellington deemed it an object of importance to his further 
operations that Marshal Suchet*s army in the east of Spain should 
he keDt employed, in order to prevent hia \iT'vTi^v[i% or sending 
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assistance to the armies in his front. No consequences had followed 
the victory at Castalla : the Marshal Duke de Albufera had regained 
his fortified camp, and both armies remained inactive opposite each 
other. He therefore directed, that while the Spanish Generals, Elio 
and Del Parque, should occupy tiie attention of Suchet's army on 
the Xucar, the Anglo- Sicilian army should embark on board the 
British fleet at Alicante, and attempt a descent near Tarragona, in 
the hope either of regaining that fortress, or of withdrawing the 
French army from the occupation of the fertile province of Valencia. 
Accordingly, the army, 14,000 in number, thoroughly equipped, 
and supplied with a powerful battering train of 50 guns, together with 
ample siege materiel and the means of constructing gabions and 
fascines in their sea-passage, were put on board the ships of the fleet. 
Suchet saw the expedition pass Valencia, and guessed its object, but 
he was unable to put his army in position till the 7th of June. The 
expedition, having sailed with a fair wind on the 31st of May, ar- 
rived off Tarragona on the 3rd of June, when the soldiers were landed 
near the Puente de Salon, and marched on the same evening to invest 
the fortress. A strong hill fort at Balaguer, called San Felippe, 60 
feet square, and garrisoned with about 100 men, but perched on a 
steep isolated rock in the gorge of a pass, domineering the only 
road from Tortosa by which guns could be brought to assist in the 
siege of Tarragona without being carried round by Lerida, was 
deemed the first object of attack. A brigade, consisting of 2 bat* 
talions of infantry and 4 gims, under Colonel Prevost, and 5 ships 
of war, under the command of Captain Charles Adam, of the 
"Invincible," were sent forward for this purpose. Prevost was 
joined by a Spanish cavalry brigade, under General Compans, and 
2 battalions of their infantry. The field guns, as they approached 
the fort, opened a warm fire of shrapnel -shells, while, by the aid of 
the sailors, under Captain Carroll, of the ** Volcano " bomb, and 
the other seamen and marines of the ships of war, five 24-pounder8 
were dragged up to a height 700 yards distant from the fortress, 
and placed within a breaching distance. The troops who had to 
construct the battery found some difficulty in the operation, for the 
earth for the parapets had to be brought up from below with con-- 
siderable labour, as the rock on which it was placed was perfectly 
bare. Favourable terms were offered to the garrison, but were 
refused ; and on the 7th, the battery opened, and two additional 
mortars, brought up by Captain Peyton, of the " Thomas," were 
added to the fire. These had soon the good fortune to explode a 
small magazine within the encinte, whereupon the garrison sur- 
rendered, and the British occupied San Felippe. 

Meanwhile, Murray had commenced operations before Tarragona. 
The siege of that place had occupied the French army in 1811 from 
the 13th of May to the 29th of June ; but it was reported that the gar- 
rison did not now exceed 1,200 men, and that it was composed of a 
mixed force of different nations, altogether unequal to the defence of 
the great extent of the works ; and that it "w«& QWMsv^sA'e.^Vj'^'K^^^- 
letti, an Italian. There was, at first, tcbaoh \.o ^M^^^^^^-aX^Cs^^ ^'Sisss^^ 
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was disaffected, but he proved himself a loyal andenei^^etic officer, and 
well performed his duty. The insufficieut strength of the garrison 
enabled Murray to take possession of Fort Olivo and Fort LfOreto on 
the first day, whence the town was bombarded in the night of the Sth, 
in which act the besiegers were assisted by the shipping from the 
sea. The fire was, however, so warmly responded to by the besieged, 
that the flotilla suffered considerably. Two fresh batteries were opened 
against the forts called De San Carlos and Fort Royal on the 6th and 
8th, and a practicable breach was effected in the latter on the 9th; 
but Major Thackray, the commanding engineer, oddly enough re- 
quested that it might not be assaulted, as its occupation wonld not 
advance the possession of the place. Accordingly, tiie besieged took 
advantage of the pause to repair the breach and augment the defences. 
The siege was then continued against the castle, on which, upon the 
1 1 th, two heavy batteries opened from an elevation 450 yards distant 
As soon as Suchet ascertained the destination of Murray's expe- 
dition, he put hiaiself in march, with 10,000 men and 14 g^ns, to 
relieve Tarragona. At the same time. General Maurice Mathien, 
at Barcelona, without waiting, as it would appear, for an/ orders 
from his superior, set out for Villa Franca, with 8,000 'Combatants. 
Murray heard of the Marshal's advance with apparent coolness, 
and expressed his determination to obtain the fortress before the 
arrival of the French. The principal fault of the British general, 
under the circumstances of the first moment was, that he took no 
determined proceedings as to the siege, nor seemed to ha^e con- 
sidered whether he could, with the force under his comniand, 
at the same time carry on the siege and encounter the enemy 
on the field; or whether he had not better re-embark his guns 
and stores, raise the siege, and advance against Suchet in the 
open field : but he soon showed that he ought never to have 
been intrusted with high military command. He had been recog- 
nised as an officer of some ability, and as personally brave, but had 
that infirmity of purpose which rendered both qualities valueless. 
He would have sufficiently obeyed his instructions from Wellington 
if he had put his siege materiel on board ship, and sailed away ; for 
the despatches state that circumstances might have justified that 
proceeding. Admiral Hallowell, however, and the superior ofllcers 
of both services, raised their voices against this apparent cowardice, 
and he ordered an assault of the place for that evening. While 
this was preparing, he rode out to select a position for the battle 
he also professed to contemplate. It has been already explained that 
there were but two practicable roads of approach from Tortosa, and 
that one of them, that by San Felippe de Balaguer, was already in the 
possession of the British ; and that the other was only available for 
the passage of very light artillery. Between these two roads, the 
mountains were too rugged for wheels. Eastward the causeway 
was exposed to the fire of the naval squadron. After he had made 
his reconnoissance he returned to the siege, where the storming 
party was ftnmed np, awaiting his orders to advance, whwi sud- 
/Agfmiatmmiliauoded the assault Re \i«L^, i\. ^omVI ^i^^^ear, 
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become impressed with the conviction that the force under his 
command was unequal to the double operation ; and he now, accord- 
ingly, repaired on board the flag-ship, and proposed to raise the 
siege at once. Hallowell was indignant, and, for an answer, imme- 
diately gave orders to renew the bombardment There was, un- 
happily, no cordiality or confidence between the general and 
his second in command, Clinton, nor between this latter and the 
quartermaster-general, Donkin, nor between Donkih and the admiral ; 
and none of them had a very clear comprehension of the object for 
which Lord Wellington had sent them, but had their own crude 
notions that the expedition was meant to fight. Of course, where 
there is discord in the leaders, there is no great chance of cor- 
diality among the subordinates in the two services. From whatever 
motive, upon Murray's return to land, he again changed his mind, 
and ordered the assault about 8 in the evening, while he at the 
same time sent the cavalry and field-artillery, under the command 
of Lord Frederick Bentinck, to Altafalle, to patrol for Sachet's 
army; but at 10 the general again countermanded* the order, and 
directed that the batteries should be dismantled, and the siege 
raised that verj night, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of the ofiicers on every side. The heavy guns were accordingly 
removed to the beach from all the lower batteries, and all the 
artillery stores brought down for embaikation, on the morning of 
the 12th ; but while die seamen were thus actively and energetically 
employed, orders arrived to them to abandon that business, and col- 
lect bcKits for the reception of troops. The murmurs from both army 
and navy now became loud and indignant, and it is said that personal 
insult was even offered to the general. The admiral, who did not 
object to raising the siege, but to the manner of it, would not suffer 
the seamen to discontinue the work, offering to be himself respon- 
sible that everything should be on board before night. Murray 
again wavered. Not a French soldier had yet been seen, and he 
regained courage and gave orders that the guns were not to be 
removed from the batteries until a concerted signal, when they should 
be all spiked. An express next came in from Balaguer, informing 
him that a large body of the enemy had passed the fort towards 
Tarragona. The signal was immediately given, and the whole of 
the battering train destroyed \ 

During this time, the two French corps, unable to surmount the 
obstacles of a junction, and unable even to communicate with the 
place, were despairing of the safety of the fortress. Suchet had 
not reached. Tortosa till the 10th ; and Mathieu, on arriving at Villa 
Franca, hearing that Admiral Sir Edward Pellew had effected a 
landing of Marines at Rosas, in his rear, fell back, on the night of 
the 12th, to the Llobregat, knowing nothing of Suchet's whereabouts. 
The Duke of Albufera had tatuned as far as Perillo, and General 
Paunetier had there came upon some of Lord Frederick Bentinok's 
patrols, and sent in an immediate report to his chief that Murray 
was at hand. Under this supposition, large fitea wer^ kvwiS&^Nsi -^S^- 
▼ise Tarragona^ but it does not appeai,\iQi^«^«5^^^\. ^'^«a.'^'5»fc^^sa^ 
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hcvn ohsvTwd by tlie dihtant division. Snchi't indeed reached Sao 
Felippc on the lUh, hut tlie inhabitants of the district kept so 
much aloof fn)in the French forvv that no correct intelligence 
could be conveyed or pi'ocurefl. and the troops had found themselves 
very incommoded in their movements by the want of water. At length, 
finding the shipping opening fire upon the head of the column from 
the shore, the Marshal ordered Pannetier to retire, and withdrew 
his whole force back to Perillo and Amposta on the 17th. Thus, 
while Murray was preparing for a hasty flight, the succouring 
armies for Tarragona were flying on all sides of him. Upon re- 
ceiving information of these proceedings, Murray ordered his army 
to disembark again on the 1 5th. and Mackeniie*s division was directed 
to go forward to support Bentinck, and deneral Clinton, with a small 
force, was sent down to the (jiaya river. The whole British army 
was accordingly concentrated in the pass ofCambrills, to which place 
Maurice Mathieu had come back, and was now in considerable dango', 
if Murray had been a sufficiently energetic leader to take full ad- 
vantage of an enemy's isolation. ** The best of the story was, that 
all parties ran away. Maurice Mathieu ran away, Sir John Murray 
ran away, and so did Suchet. He was afraid to strike at Murray, 
knew nothing of Maurice Mathieu, and had not even been able to 
communicate with Tarragona." * Happily, on the 17th, the arrival 
of General Lord William Bentinck in the offing was telegraphed to 
the army on shore, who answered with more promptitude than 
decorum, " We are all delighted," and the command was at once 
transferred to Bentinck; but the moment for glory had passed. 
The British had had the mortifying spectacle of seeing all their bat- 
tery train brought in triumphantly to the fortress, and they had missed 
giving as complete a chastisement of the enemy as had ever been 
offered to their hopes. Charges were preferred against Murray by 
Wellington, and he was tried by a court marrial, which convicted 
him " of having unnecessarily abandoned a considerable quantity of 
artillery and stores, which he might have embarked in safety," and 
attributed his conduct to " errors of judgment" He was not cash- 
iered, as in all equity to the service he should have been. 

On the side of the Xucar, the Spanish army, under Elio and ]>el 
Parque, attacked the 9,000 French, who were left for its defence, 
under General Harispe, but the Spaniards were defeated, with the 

* The Wellington Despatches, firom which this extract has been mnde, contains 
an allusion to a custom which may be noticed, in passing, as having hitherto pre- 
Tailed in England, of an officer or other persion surrendering an M'der of knight- 
hood which might be considered as inferior in honour upon the receipt of one 
deemed superior. Wellington, who had been for some years a K.B., and in thafc 
quality had admitted many brother generals to the order of the Bath, haid, for 
bis victory at Salamanca, been nominated K 6., and had, according to this old 
practice, aelivered up his red riband. He was, how<>ver, earnestly requested br 
the army to retain it; for doubtless it did add to the much-coveted di«iinction 
amons his comradea ttiat he, of all men, sliould continue to be of the fraternity. It 
has since, however, become a pra< tice, both for mi.itary and civilians to retain 
more British orders than one at the same time, and it is therefore suggested to uur 
governors that the old custom should be r< suned ; for when a striaffent regula- 
tion prerenti the acceptance of foreign ordem, it is culpably seliish In any man. 
b« he ever la J l Kln an lahed. to preclude the extension uf this '* cheap deicnce of 

or ptffbapt better, lUan YiVemvU. 
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loss of some huDdred men. The triumphs of the French, however, 
had now come to an end. The Marshal Duke of Aibufera turned 
his face towards France, for he had received orders from Napoleon 
to maintain himself in Catalonia but to evacuate Valencia, which 
Lord William Bentinck occupied on the 5th of July. 



16. First Siege of San Sebastian. 

Although the enemy had, for the greater part, continued their 
march into France, yet they showed great tenacity in clinging to 
the Pyrenean frontier, where they still maintained themselves, 
especially in the valley of Bastan, of which, on account of its rich- 
ness and the strong positions it afforded, they appeared resolved to 
retain possession. As soon, therefore, as Sir Rowland Hill had 
provided for the safe blockade of Pampeluna, he was directed to 
move through the pass of Lanz in the first days of July, and, by a 
series of brilliant manceuvres by that general, the French troops 
were completely driven out of that valley and from every post in the 
mountains, and obliged to retire out of Spain. 

To hold the Pyrenees, however, it was necessary to reduce San 
Sebastian, in which had been left a considerable garrison. The 
battering train was accordingly ordered round by sea to the port of 
Passages, a small haven, occupied by a Spanish force, which had 
been selected for the requirements of the British army, and was con- 
veniently situated for the purposes of the siege, as well as for the 
provisionment of the troops. As long as the war in Spain had been 
carried on by the enemy in the interior, little or no attention had 
been paid by the French to the occupation of San Sebastian. At 
the time of the battle of Vittoria it was nearly dismantled; for 
many of its guns had been removed to form battering trains, or 
to arm small fortified havens on the coast There were no bomb- 
proof casemates nor palisades in the enceinte. The fortress is, 
however, only distant a league and a half from the Camina reale 
into France, and the importance of its position for the defence of 
the frontier had been recognised by Marshal Berwick in the wars 
of the last century. The situation of San Sebastian is remarkable. 
It is built on a low sandy isthmus at the foot of Monte OrguUo, 
where the river Urumea falls into the sea. This mountain is an 
isolated mass, 400 feet high, and is crowned with an old castle 
of no great size, called La Mota. On the west or opposite side 
of the castle from the river^s mouth is a bay of sufficient capacity 
to contain several frigates, and at its entrance is a small island, 
called Sta. Clara, which commands it The land front between the 
bay and the river is 350 yards wide, fianked on each band at high 
tide with deep water, so as only to be approachable by the isthmus, 
which is defended by a bastioned reveUe front of good relief, with a 
horn-work ; but this is again commanded by heights, distant about 
800 or 900 yards, on which was placed the convent of §>^».^"Ktfvs5v'js«ift» 
The eastern front of the fortress, wVv\e\li«LQ,fe^^i)cift\!ix\fisv«^a.,<i»^^^^*^^ 
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of a lofty old wall, 8 feet thick. It looked upon a district temied Lt 
Zuriola, on which were certain sandy hills, called Las ChofVea, over 
which the road led to Passages, by the conTcnt of San Francisca 
Beyond this there arose the loAy range of hilli, known as Monte 
I Ollio, which commanded the town, but at a distance deemed beyond 
> fire. This side was doubtless the weakest portion of the defences, 
I for there was no flanking fire, except from the half bastion npon the 
isthmuSf called San Elmo. This was the side from which Marshal 
I Berwick had made his advances in 1719, when he broke down the 
old east wall, while he advanced against the horn-work, to prevent 
its left branch flanking the approach to the beach. 
j General Emanuel Key was sent by King Joseph to take charge 
I of San Sebastian, as Governor, and, on his arrival there on the 
22nd, found the place stich as described, and filled to overflowing 
with a motley group of fugitives, French and Spaniards, irho woold 
soon have created a famine or a riot in any beleaguered town. The 
idea of a siege, however, soon thinned this vagabond population, and 
on the 27th General Foy arrived to examine into the condition of its 
defences, in which he left a good garrison of 2,300 men, which was in- 
creased by the transfer of the men who had occupied a post at Gue- 
taria to about 3,000 effective. The Governor soon showed himself a 
man of energy, activity, and judgment He as yet retained command 
of the sea approach, and thus had an open communication with the 
French coast, so that he was enabled to receive into the place all 
kinds of stores, military and otherwise. He also caused some out- 
works to be thrown up about the convent of San Bartolomeo, of whidi 
all the intervening buildings were destroyed, and he detached a 
small garrison to the island of St a. Clara, to work the batteries there, 
while he established a tete de pont to guard the bridge across the 
Urumea. Blindages, palisades, gabions and fascines, chevaux de 
frise, &c., were collected, with carpenters and blacksmiths, so that 
the engineers soon 8et to work to remedy every defect in the 
traciey and all contingencies that could be anticipated were provided 
against. 

On the 27th, a Spanish force appeared before San Bartolomeo, 
and engaged in a fight of small arms with portions of the garrison; 
but it was not till the 3rd of July that the British navy blockaded the 
fortress, and the 9th when Sir Thomas Graham invested the town. 
The place was reconnoitred by I-ord Wellington on the 12th, with 
Major Charles Smith, in the absence of Sir Robert Fletcher, and they 
determined that the first attack should be made on the fortified post 
of San Bartolomeo, and that the main attack should be directed from 
the Zuriola against the old eastern sea-wall, which fronted towards 
the Urumea. In the meantime, the besieged threw up a redoubt, 
called the Rondeau (a circular work, formed of casks upon the cause- 
"^ay ). to maintain the communication of the convent with the body of 
the place. A warm fire of red-hot shot was at once opened on the town 
and outlying convents and works, and the breaching batteries were 
commenced on thenightof the 10th, on which day twenty 24-pounder8, 
six 18 pounders, and ten or twelve mortars and howitzers, with ample 
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supplies of powder, shot, and shell, arrived at the engineers' pare. 
The ground was immediately broken, and on the night of the 
13th, the batteries, which had been established on the Chofre sands, 
opened fire. The governor, seeing the object of the besiegers, bar- 
ricaded all the streets abutting on the Zuriola with traverses 8 or 9 
feet high, formed of barrels and stones, and cut ditches 12 feet wide 
and 6 feet deep across all the approaches to the town. The same 
precautions were adopted at the convents, where the weak walls soon 
evidenced a yielding to the breaching batteries. The besiegers 
took the opportunity of a breach being deemed practicable to open 
batteries from the San Francisco convent lying opposite beyond the 
bridge, which commanded the gorge of the outwork on the isthmus, 
and on the 15th Graham ordered an assault upon it at noon- day, with 
the Portuguese troops of the 5th division ; but these were repulsed with 
loss, and Colonel Thomas, who commanded the convent San Barto- 
lomeo, sallied after them so resolutely that the firing did not cease 
till night-fall, although without much result. The next day the 
fire from the besiegers completely ruined the defences of the con- 
vent, and Rey prepared to receive the assault, and made a diversion 
against the Chofres and from the Rondeau ; but both were driven 
back, after a resistance of four hours, during which 60 guns from 
one side or the other played upon the neutral ground. 

Afterwards, in the morning of the 17th, two columns, the one 
under General Hay, and the other under General Bradford, both 
consisting of a combined British and Portuguese force, assailed 
the convent. Colonel Cameron, commanding the 9th British Regi- 
ment, marching quicker than the Portuguese, fell upon the enemy 
single-handed, and by a rapid advance xmder the protection of the 
field guns, braved with impunity a heavy fire from the horn-work, and 
established his column in a place of security within fifty yards of 
the convent This bold movement, which threatened to cut off the 
garrison from the suburb, caused the French to abandon the work, and 
Cameron, at the head of his grenadiers, entered the convent, as well 
as the suburb of St Martin. The casualties in this operation were 
heavy, for the battery from the San Francisco convent, commanding 
the gap of the Rondeau, was, owing to some mistake, not opened, 
and the fire from the latter alone occasioned the loss of 7 officers and 
60 men, killed or wounded, in one single regiment. A lodgement 
was, however, made in the Rondeau on the night of the I9th and 
20tb. and the following morning 30 guns opened from the side of 
the Zuriola : the old wall did not, however, resist very long such 
an accumulated fire, and a breach was effected. The Governor was 
now summoned, and on his refusal the guns renewed their fire with 
greater violence. It is stated in the French account of the siege, that 
such was the unexampled rapidity of the fire on this occasion that for 
fifteen hours the British fired 350 shot per gun ! Batteries established 
upon the lofty Monte Olio were now enabled to open a plunging fire 
into the horn-work, and, though distant, with such effect, that the be- 
sieged, being without casemates, were forced to makehoW-feosjAjcfc-^NsN^SoL. 
they burrowed for protection. T\ie YienOci \xqq^^<!.w^\ ^iaaXs^^siSr 
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tinctly seen fVom this point workingat the interior defences Agvnit the 
expected assault upon the breach. It was soon found, howcTer, that 
the distance of the breaching batteries was so great at to render the 
fire of the guns inefficient, so that, although there was an external 
breach, there was also an internal wall that yet stood firm, having 
a height of 13 or 16 feet above the ground. It was reoommended, 
therefore, that the fire should be directed lower in order to break 
through this wall, which being thin and the stroke heavy and 
quick, was soon effected. The red-hot shot also began now to 
tell ; for it had s«t fire to the houses nearest to the breach, and, 
indeed, menaced the whole town with destruction. Some of the 
interior traverses, formed of combustible stufl^ were alreadj 
burned by this fire. The assault becoming now inevitable and 
imminent, the vigilant Governor mounted gnns at all the most 
commanding points ; and the fausse-braye of the isthmus front, 
between which and the river the assailing party must necessarily 
advance, was armed with live shells to roll down upon their 
heads as they advanced ; the burning houses were loopholed and 
occupied by sharpshooters ; mines also were constructed upon tiie re- 
entering angles where the besiegers were most likely to form and 
rally, to concentrate their force for an assault. Every means of 
annoyance was, therefore, prepared against the British advance: 
two field-pieces were placel on the cavalier, 15 feet above the other 
defences ; a 24-pounder looked from the tower of Las Mesqnitas, 
two 4-pounders were placed in the old tower of Homos, and several 
heavy guns were placed so as to play upon the breaches fh>m within 
the fortifications of the old castle on Monte Orgullo. The be- 
sieged, however, continued to be much annoyed by the British fire of 
Shrapnel's hollow shells, which being filled each with 400 mnsket- 
balls, and bursting over head or in the faces of the French, ttam 
which they could have no protection, did fearful execution. 

At night, on the 24th, Graham ordered the assault From the 
trenches to the points of attack was 300 yards along and by way of 
the rocks of the sea-shore, which were in the way of the march, 
and slippery from the quantity of sea-wet* d growing upon them. A 
detachment, under Colin Campbell, of the 9th (now Lord Clyde), 
accompanied by the engineer officer, Machet, with a ladder-party, 
led the way. The 1st iioyals under M^jor Frazer, and the SBm, 
nnder Colonel Greville, followed in support It was quite dark 
when, at 5 in the morning, a globe of compression exploded to their 
astonishment in the midst of the defenders of the horn-work, and 
made a road for the stormers along the covered way. Frazer and 
the engineer officer, Harry Jones, first reached the breach, and 
these brave soldiers rushed up it, expecting that the troops would 
follow ; but in the dark the men got scattered, and only attained the 
foot of the breach in small parties and breathless. They soon 
mounted, but the steep descent from the top of this breach, which had 
not been broken, awed the stoutest of them. In fact, it was impos- 
sible to get down. In the meantime, some shell from Monte Orgullo 
i^n^d^iatoAe midst of them, and the enem^ ftoiiLthe hooses 
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and the adjoining walls, recoyering their confidence, smote with their 
fire the head of Sie column. The flanking batteries which had been 
prepared for that purpose now also opened grape upon the crowded 
and stationary assailants, and their ranks were torn in a dreadful 
manner. Frazer was killed amid the flaming building, the engineer 
Machet also killed, and Jones struck down wounded. In vain 
did Greville, Cameron, Archimbrau and other regimental officers, 
strive to rally the men and re-fill the breach. Campbell again 
and again ascended it, but while all who were with him died, he, 
reserved for greater deeds, was only seriously wounded. Four 
officers of engineers, including Sir Richard Fletcher, the chief, 44 
officers of the line, and 500 men were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners in this dreadful assault The troops were so clogged and 
massed that at last they could not move, and it was determined to 
raise a flag of truce to save the gallant fellows from being devoured 
by the advancing tide which already threatened them, and they 
were surrendered to the enemy. 

As soon as Wellington received intelligence of this bloody 
repulse he repaired in person from Lesaca to San Sebastian, which 
he reached at 2 in the morning of the 26th ; but intelligence had at 
the same time come to him of the revived activity of the French 
army in his front under their new commander. Marshal Soult, so 
that he was obliged to convert the siege hastily into a blockade, in 
order that he might avail himself of a part of the besieging force 
to check and force back the threatened irruption upon the com- 
bined oparatioii of the siege and blockade of ^e two fortresses. 

17. Battle of the Pyrenees. 

The Duke of Dalmatia had been ordered, as has been related, to 
proceed at once from Dresden to take the conmiand of the army in 
the Pyrenees, and not to rest 24 hours en passant Paris ; accordingly, 
he arrived at Hayonne on the ISth of July. Soult was one of the few 
Marshals whose energy rendered them worthy to be deemed Lieuten- 
ants of the great Emperor, whom he had served all along with singu- 
lar zeal and ability. He now found the French army in a scattered 
mountain position, extending from St. Jean Pied de Port to the 
sea, and numbering from 80 to 90,000 men, of whom about 7,000 
were cavalry, with a train of 86 pieces of cannon ; but the adminis- 
trative staff was greatly disorganised, and the discipline of the troops 
sadly relaxed. The appointment of such a Lieutenant in the place 
of the intrusive King was the best measure that could have been 
adopted to restore confidence and re-establish the morah of the army, 
for Soult, as a military leader, was not only at this time the highest 
in reputation of all the marshals for his intelligence and activity, but 
he commanded the confidence of the soldiers iu a pre-eminent degree. 
The orders of Napoleon were absolute that he should act immediately 
on the offensive ; but it was unnecessary to give any spur to a man 
of Soult's resolute and determined character, «A.\Xvft\y^ Vkfe \c^."^j^. 
have wished for a few weeks' respite to e&t8X:t\\sXi OT^cc>"Bis2^^ ^yass^ 
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his materiel, and secure an efficient base of operation!, when he 
saw and found that everything around him was still " reeking and 
rocking in terror " from the blow given by the battle of Vittoria. 

On the very morning after his arrival he examined with attention 
the line of the military positions of the two arniiei on both sides 
in the mountains. *' The theatre of Wellington*! operations was 
quadrilateral, with sides varying from forty to sixty miles each, 
having a fortress at every angle, Bayonne, 8t Jean Pied de Port, 
San Sebastian, and Pampeluna, all in the possession of the French. 
The interior space was broken and tormented by peaked moon- 
tains, narrow craggy passes, deep watercourses, dreadM preci- 
pices, and rough high ground covered with woods — such a wil- 
derness altogether as no military combinations conld embrace. 
The great spinal ridge of the Pyrenees intersected this qnadrilateral 
diagonally. The Allied forces covering Pampeluna were echeloned 
upon this great spine. The valleys, in parallel lines behind them, 
descended in as many passes, furnishing good positions for the 
covering army, but having difficult lateral communicationib*** 
Soult resolved to operate by his left, first and foremost for the 
relief of Pampeluna ; and, Uiis accomplished, his intention was to 
cross over by the road fh)m Irurzun to Tolosa, in order to faJil 
en masse upon the centre of the British army. The blockade of 
Pampeluna had been intrusted by Wellington to the Spanish armies 
of the Conde de la Bisbal and Carlos d'Espana, whose united force 
amounted to 1 1 ,000 men. Mina and the other Partida chiefe carried 
on the communications with the Allied armies on the side of 
Aragon, and kept watch over any movement that the Marshal 
Duke of Albufera might make from the eastward to aid the Duke 
of Dalmatia. The British and Portuguese troops appointed to 
cover at once the blockade of Pampeluna and the siege of San 
Sebastian, occupied an extent of nearly twenty leagues. The | 
right wing covering the direct approaches to Pampeluna fh>m i 
St. Jean Pied de Port, consisted of Byng's brigade and Morillo*8 
corps of Spaniards, who occupied the pass of Roncesvalles, 
having the 4th Division (Cole*s) in support at Biscaret, and the 3rd ! 
(Picton's) at Olaque. The 2nd Division, under Sir Rowland Hill, i 
held the valleys of Bastan and Estevan, and the passes leading into { 
them ; Pringle's Light Brigade watched the Puerto de Maya ; the ! 
Light Division (Charles Alten*s), and the 7th Division (Lord 
Dalhousie's) occupied Vera, and guarded the Puerto del £chelar ; 
and, lastly, the 6th Division (Pakenham*s) was in reserve at San 
Esteban. The entire available force here enumerated counted 
57,566 Anglo- Portuguese, with 25,000 Spanish regulars ; but the 
left wing, consisting of the 1st and 5th Divisions, was left to carry on 
the investment of San Sebastian : and these numbered 2 l,Oi)0, while 
Lord Aylmer, with some British and the Spanish brigade of Freyre, 
were posted in fnmt to guard the Bidasoa. The communications 
on the Freneh side of the Pyrenees were, however, so much, shorter 
and iftri|M||^|Bt Soult could gather on Wellington's right quicker 
J -'t'Jvll^^^Bh - * MsbIr. 
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than the latter could assemble troops to oppose him ; for it re- 
quired three days for the British general to concentrate a suffi- 
cient force to resist the attempt to force the blockade of Pampe- 
luna. 

On the 23rd, all being ready for the advance, the Duke of Dal- 
matia issued an order of the day which was spirited, but to 
English ears turgid, and, even to French habits of thought, not at all 
Napoleonic. Writing was not the Marsharsybrte. The British Com- 
mander, with his accustomed solid sense, was silent, but estimating 
the character of his opponent justly, made effective preparations for 
vigorous hostilities. He did not, however, know of any forward 
movement having been made by the French Marshal until the 
evening of his arrival at San Sebastian, after the unsuccessful 
storm of that fortress on the 24th. To mislead Wellington, by 
vexing his right simultaneously with the constructing of bridges 
for a movement against his left, General Paris was directed to march 
from Jaca ; but the British General was not blinded by anything of 
that kind, and soon detected this movement as a feint As early as 
the 20th, the French right wing, under Reille, had marched away 
unobserved from the heights of Sarre and Vera upon St. Jean Pied 
de Port, where two divisions of cavalry and the pare of artillery had 
been concentrated. Some unknown causes, however, delayed opera- 
tions, for it was the 24th before 60,000 fighting men, with 66 pieces 
of artillery, were assembled to force the passes of Roncesvalles and 
Maya. On the following morning, however, the entire French 
army was in movement It was late at night on tiie 25th before 
Wellington was apprised of it, when he immediately issued his 
orders to disarm the batteries before San Sebastian, and to remove the 
siege materiel to Passages, and, after having given other necessary 
directions to Graham, repaired in person to his right wing. 

To understand the battle which ensued, a short description of the 
ground on which the fighting took place is necessary. Two descending 
shoots from the summit of the great chain of the Pyrenees form the 
valleys of Carlos and Orbaiceta, having on their farther sides the 
valleys of Alduides and Baygorry. The Great Spine, turning a little 
backward, shoots forth its spurs into France, giving rise to the 
rivers Bidasoa and Nive ; roads pass up the valleys formed by the 
tributaries of this latter river, and cross the ridge by which the 
great road from St Jean Pied de Port to Pampeluna' leads down 
through the famous pass of Roncesvalles. General Clausel, with three 
French divisions, commenced his attack by threatening this cele-* 
brated passage, where General Byng commanded a British outpost. 
Byng, who had been warned the evening before of the approach of 
danger, had sent the 57th Regiment up to the rocks of Altobispar; 
and having despatched immediate information to his superior officer, 
Cole, now set himself resolutely to oppose Ciausel's advance, but 
numbers increasing in his front threatened to pass his right flank. 
At mid- day, however, Cole came happily up in person ; his troops, 
indeed, were yet distant, and Reille, outflanking the left <^€ ^^fbsrC^ss^ 
forced him back to Ibaneta. Here "SLo^^^ \i\\^a^<fc ^-ws^fc Nft "^s^a 
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front, and the 2()th Re;;iment, encountering the 6th French inftntry, 
droTe it back with the hayonet; hut Cole seeing Byng still pressed 
on hoth fianks, ordered the whi'le division hack to Zuhiri. Fortune 
at this {)oint sent a thick I'of? to the assistance of the British, which 
prevented Reille*s further advance till nightfall. Another colamn, 
destined for the attack of the pass of Maya, was commanded by 
IVRrlon. This ground immediutely adjoined the pass of Rooees- 
valles and led down up«>n Elisondo, the chief town of the Talley 
of Bastan, where the British picquets that guarded this passage, 
with their light infantr}' supports, sustained for a time the onset ; 
of the enemy. The hnmt of the action then fell upon Mijor- 
General Pringle's and Walker*s brigades, who came to the fhmt 
under the command of Sir William Stewart The 34th and 50th 
Regiments, when pushed hy the French advance, charged with the 
bayonet, and succeeded in driving back the assailants, but were 
nearly themselves surrounded by increasing numbers, until the 
92nd came up to their assis:ance. The contest was then rerived 
with great obstinacy, but it was still unequal, for fresh French legi- 
ments moved forward to the aid of their advance, so that, being 
overmatched in numbers, Sir W. Stewart at length retired slowly 
until the brigade of Major-General Barnes, of the 7th Division, 
enabled the ground to be again partially recovered. The fighting 
continued in this way in both valleys till 9 in the evening, and 
the loss of the Allies in this conflict was 1,600 men and four gims. 
Hill, in consequence, as soon as he heard of Stewart and Cole's 
retreat, thought it prudent in the night to withdraw his corps back 
to Irurita, and abandoned the pass of Maya to the enemy. 

Both armies were on the alert at daybreak on the 26th, hut the 
morning fog hung heavy on these mountain passes. Cole fell back 
fighting to Linzoain, where Pict(m came up to his support. The 
junction of these divisions being thus secured, Soult appears to 
have thought himself foiled of a surprise, and hesitated, and in the 
end, determined to postpone attacking them till next morning; and, 
on the other flank also, the enemy remained inactive all day in Maya. 
When Wellington reached Hili's quarters at San Esteban early in 
the morning of the 27th, he heard of Stewart's fight and retreat to 
Irurita, but as yet had no information of Picton's exact position. 
He, therefore, without further directions, indicated the valley of Lanx 
as the line of general retreat, and then pursued his ride to the great 
Roncesvalles road, where he found Picton in command of the 
column retiring to a position in front of Huerta, extending to the 
hills beyond Olaz. The Commander-in-Chief was satisfied with 
the separate action of his Lieutenant in this quarter, and said, 
loudly, " You have taken up a position, Sir Thomas, that any man 
might be proud of." The French had, however, now formed their 
army opposite the British position, on a mountain which was crossed 
by the high road from the pass. In a short tim«j after the French had i 
taken up this ground, thi-y attar«ked a salient hill projecting from 
the line on the right of the 4th Division, which had been occupied 
by the 4th Portuguese and the Spanish Tegmi«Q.\. oi Ytwvbl, who I 
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now bravelj defended the ground, and drove back the assailants with 
the bayonet Seeing the importance of this height, howerer, Lord 
Wellington ordered the 40th Regiment in support of the Spaniards, 
and the main road to Pampeluna was thus effectually protected. 
D'Erlon advanced no farther than Elisondo on the 27th, though 
the road was open to him by Hiirs retreat; but upon Soult's urgent 
orders he followed the British through the pass of Villatte. Mean- 
while, the garrison of Pampeluna made a sortie, and attacked 
O'Donnel, who, in great alarm, spiked his guns, and would have 
destroyed bis magazines, but for the remonstrance of his colleague, 
Don Carlos d'Espana. 

Soult, with the promptness of a great and experienced com- 
mander, saw that, as he had not succeeded according to his first 
plan, it was now impossible to force the great road, and, instantly 
changing his plan, sent Clausel to move his right across the hills, 
who, descending rapidly into the valley of Lanz, seized the village 
of Sorauren, close under the left of Picton*s position. Wellington 
happened to be on the bridge of Sorauren, accompanied by Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, at the very moment that Clausel advanced along 
the brow of the hill from Zabaldeca, whence, seating himself on a 
stone under the immediate range of their hottest fire, he coolly 
pencilled an order to the 6th Division to come up with all haste and 
occupy the left of the Lanz valley.* This essential move was effected 
the same night, so that on the morning of the 2&th that post was oc- 
cupied, and the line was secure. The British position was now on 
a mountain ridge between the valleys of the Lanz and the Guy, 
which was occupied by the 4th Division and Campbell's Portuguese 
brigade ; while Byng's brigade was on a second ridge in reserve, 
where Picton had formed up the previous day ; and the 6th Division 
stood immediately adjoining. This last was scarcely formed when 
it was attacked by Clausel from the side of Sorauren. MaddeH's 
Portuguese brigade received the onset and drove the enemy back 
with a rattling fire upon the right and rear of the column, until the 
main body of the division came up by Oricain, and the entire line 
was established on the heights. Two brigades of Cole's division soon 
after came into the fight, and the enemy was assailed in turn and 
driven back with immense loss from a telling fire in front, flanks, 
and rear. Clausel's 2nd Division had, in the meanwhile, attacked 
a chapel on the left of Cole's division, on the other side of Sorauren, 
where stood the 7th Ca^adores, and, although Ross's brigade came 
up to their aid, the French drove them back, and for the moment 
gained possession of the chapel. Wellington accordingly brought 
up Byng's brigade from the second ridge, and ordered the 27th 
and 48th Regiments to charge, who rolled back the enemy in dis- 
order and threw them headlong down the mountain side. Three 

* The writer happened to be here as orderly officer, having been with a message 
from his general to the Commander-in-Chief, and was present at this incident, in 
which he can bear testimony to the wonderful CHlmness of Wellington at a ctt.tAx«x 
trying moment, wlien a heavy fire of great and «malV «crccA h)^:^ Ssk!^^2&% '«sA>Q:b^ 
him, and his enemy had almost effected a bteacVi Va b\% \Vcv«. 
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separate times did the French return to the charge, but these heroic 
effofts availed notiiing against the unconquerable obstinacy of the 
Allied troops, for well did their general describe this fearful con- 
flict as " b.udgeon-worlc.'' Every regiment of the 4th Division, the 
40th, 7th, 20th, and 23rd, charged four different times, and Mi^oiv 
General Ross had two horses shot under hiuL 

On the left of tiie French, Reille was, at the same time, attack- 
ing the Spanish hill (as the little eminence above spoken of was now 
called), and had actually set his feet on its broad summit, but scarcely 
had the glittering arms of the enemy appeared above the brow, 
when a charging British cry was heard, and the French mass was 
driven down the mountain amidst a tempest of bullets. A smart 
cavalry affair also took place at this time beyond the Gay rivulet, 
in which the 10th and 18th Hussars were successfuL 

During the whole of the 29th, both armies remained inactive, 
without firing a shot, but Wellington's position was now improved 
by the occupation of Marcalain by the 7th Division, so that he had 
30,000 men in line, and ceased to have much anxiety for the result 
Soult, accordingly, now gave up all idea of penetrating the line at 
the point at which he had aimed for the relief of Pampeluna, and 
hearing that General Villatte had crossed the Bidasoa and driven 
back Graham, he thought that by a flank march he might still he 
in time to relieve San Sebastian ; but Wellington was not a man to 
suffer his adversary to make a flank march within cannon-shot across 
his front with impunity, and, as soon as he observed the F^nch 
troops in motion for this object on the evening of the 29th, he re- 
solved to fall upon them in their march. He therefore ordered 
Lord Dalhousie to cross the heights on which the enemy's left 
had stood, and, by sweeping over the hills, to threaten Claosers 
communication with Roncesvalles. The 7th Division accordingly 
directed its march on Olaque, pushing Brigadier Inglis with 500 
men as far as Lanz. Picton, quickly catching his chiers intention, 
co-operated io the movement by gaining the Val de Zubiri ; Cole, 
at the same time, attacked Foy at Zabaldeca, where Byng drove 
Maucune before him by hard fighting The 6th Division, led by 
Pakenham, at the same time assaulted the village of Soraoren. 
General Clausel, however, had ere this effected a junction with 
La Martiniere, but apparently he thought himself likely to be 
cut off in the mountain valley, for, without caring for Foy, he fell 
back hastily on Las Alcudes, sending advice to Soult of his pro- 
ceedings. All these operations obliged the Marshal to withdraw 
altogether from a mountain position which was one of the most 
difficult of access that was ever occupied by troops, and to abandon 
his object. 

Sir Rowland Hill, all this time, occupied the post of La Zarza, 
where D'Erlon, deeming the left of the British general's position 
insecure, determined to attack it on the 30th. D'Armagnac accord- 
ingly making a false attack on his right, while General Abbe endea- 
voured to gain the summit of the ridge near Buenca, in which he 
succeeded^ and this secured to Soult a communication with Villatte 
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by the defile of Donna Maria, and at the same time gained him the 
use of the Camina Reale by Tolosa. Wellington, however, ordered 
Hill to attack and regain the pass of Donna Maria, in which he 
succeeded after some hard fighting, in which Sir AYilliam Stewart 
was wounded. 

The Allied army lost 7,096 men in these different actions, but the 
enemy must have lost a far greater number, especially in prisoners ; 
for nearly 3,000 were taken from Foy, and Carroux*8 and Mau- 
cune's divisions were so completely disorganised that their aggregate 
loss has been put at 13,000 men. A great quantity of baggage 
fell into the hands of the Allies, and the enemy's artillery was only 
saved by being sent away to San Jean Pied de Port as early as 
the evening of the 28th. The armies had been in each other's 
presence, more or less, for nine days. On the 2nd of August the 
French troops, however, at length evacuated the Spanish territory 
at all points, and both armies resumed the same position that they 
had held before Soult's irruption. Clausel was the last to cross the 
Spanish frontier, having maintained the Puerto d'Echalar with a rear- 
guard ; but Wellington ordered him to be dislodged on the 2nd, and 
having the 4th, 7th, and Light Divisions in hand, it was not difficult 
to effect it. Barnes's brigade of the 7th Division having a shorter 
distance to march was first on the ground, and, although he had but 
1,500 men to attack 6,000, such was the spirit with which the 
generals of the British army were now animated, that this handful 
of heroes was so well led that it drove the enemy altogether from 
the rugged heights. Meanwhile, the Light Division ascended the 
heights of Ste. Barbara, where a French regiment was strongly 
ensconced near the rock of Ivanlitz, and Colonel Andrew Barnard, 
at the head of the 43rd and 95th, forced them also out of that 
fastness. Thus terminated these great conflicts, at the very same 
point at which the first shot had been fired nine days before. 
Wellington, however, very narrowly escaped being taken prisoner 
this day by a French detachment, which surprised him as he was 
examining a map ; and Soult. when riding in a careless way, was 
also very near being captured by three British marauders, who were 
plundering on their own account in the valley. Such are the daily 
hazards on which wars depend. 



18. Seconb Siege and Cafturb of San Sebastian. 

General Rey, the Governor of San Sebastian, employed the 
breathing-time allowed him by these operations with the energy of 
a capable officer. After having assured himself by a sortie that the 
breaching batteries were untenanted, and the besiegers diminished 
by the withdrawal of the greater portion of Graham's force from 
before him, he set to work with the greatest activity to repair all 
that was ruined, and to perfect his defences. The houses nearest 
to the breaches having been almost destroyed, he uo^ ViR?K.^Jsv<!5ssk. 
altogether down^ and with the matenaXa ^ioii&VxvxaXft^^^QKssSK."*^^'*^ 
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feet high behind and parallel to the encetnte, which was loopholedfor 
musketry, and was made to extend eyeii to the parapets of the curtain 
of the isthmus front The horn- work was also repaired wher« it had 
been injured, and the counterscarp along the entirt ditch repaired. 
Upon the rampart of the curtain a series of trayerscs were con- 
structed to prevent any rush being made by a body of assailants 
from the side of La Zuriola, which mii:ht intercept the istiimns 
defenders in the event of a storm, and which was intended to afford 
them the means of being securely called in. Attention was also 
paid to the improvement of the defences of the castle on Mont 
Orgullo. 

As soon as the enemy had all absolutely withdrawn from the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees, Wellington recalled his artillery from 
Passages, and renewed the siege on the 5th of August The duties 
of the British navy on this coast had been hitherto so inefficiently 
performed, that the garrison still received boats daily from San Jean 
de Luz, bringing provisions, reinforcements, and everything of 
which the garrison might be in need. All that the land forces, 
therefore, could do to prevent this was to seize and occupy the 
island of Sta. Clara, which commanded the entrances to the har- 
bour : but this was scarcely possible without the aid of the squadron ; 
and, as the complaints made by the Commander-in-Chief remained 
unheeded by the British Admiralty, Wellington, in a despatch at 
this period, remarks : — " We have thus lost 16 days in the month of 
August since I should have renewed the attack upon San Sebastian. 
Since Great Britain has been a naval Power, a British army has never 
before been left in such a situation at a most important moment" 
This delay gave increased confidence to the besieged, who showed 
it in a triumphant manner on the 15th of August, the Emperor's 
birthday, when the words ** Vive L'Empereur," in letters six feet 
long, were displayed to English observation upon the walls of the 
castle. Salutes were fired in honour of the day, at morning, noon, 
and night. This was the last occasion on which Saint Napoleon 
received public honours. Before the recurrence of his festival the 
Imperial regime had ended. A large increase of battering artillery 
was daily expected, and at length arrived on the 19th, which raised 
the number of siege pieces to 117. At the same time, a reinforce- 
ment of sappers and miners and additional siege materiel enabled 
the works to be renewed with vigour. 

On the 26th, 63 breaching guns and mortars opened upon the 
devoted place. The towers of Los Homos and Las Mezquitas were 
soon destroyed, and their guns silenced. The right face of the 
demi-bastion on the left of the horn-work was laid open along half 
its extent, and the curtain connected with it in great part destroyed. 
The mass of ruins occasioned by the fire extended 255 yards, which 
the garrison vainly endeavoured to retrench. The artillery of the 
place was nevertheless in a great measure so damaged as to be useless 
and the town was again in flames in several places. It was clear that 
the defence could not be long continued against such formidable odds. 
On the isthmua the sap had been pushed to the YiOT'Si-'WQrk and to 
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the sea wall under it, supporting the high road leading into the 
town, which last obstacle had very much cramped the columns in 
the first assault. It was now known that the enemy had constructed 
many mines, which were now the most serious obstacles left to be 
overcome, and a false attack was made on the 30th by volunteera 
from the trenches to induce them to 8pring them ; but Lieutenant 
Macadam and 17 men of the Royals who went on this service,, 
exposed so large a mark when they jumped out of the trenches for 
the attempt, that they were soon laid low by the enemy's heavy fire 
of musketry from the works. 

The garrison still continued to make sorties, though with little 
effect ; but Captain Alexander Macdonald, of the artillery, dis- 
covered, by boldly wading it one night, that the Urumea waa 
fordable, so that the enemy would be able, in a few minutes, to 
reach the Chofre batteries and disable them. Instant precautions,, 
therefore, were adopted to avert such an evil, and render the siege 
advances everywhere secure. The period for another assault had, 
however, now arrived, and in the night of the 30th-3 1st three mines 
were exploded by the British to facilitate the approach of the 
storming parties and their descent into the ditch. The gaps thus 
made were immediately connected, and a traverse, six feet high, 
was run across the mouth of the main trench to screen the opening 
of it from the further fire of the castle. The Governor foresaw the 
contingency, and made himself perfectly well prepared to receive 
the attack. In front of the loopholed wall he placed a mine 
charged with 12cwt of powder, and two other mines, charged 
each with 8cwt, were ingeniously prepared at the re-entering 
angles of the curtain road of approach to overwhelm the advancing 
columns. A storming party of 50 volunteers was demanded from 
the 15 regiments comprising the 1st, 4th, and Light Divisions, 
" men who could show other troops how to mount a breach." These 
men were to form a lodgement in the long-extended breach ; and 
the 5th Division was ordered to attack from the side of the isthmus^ 
A heavy fire was opened upon the town from all the batteries at 8 
in the morning, and was kept up till an hour before noon, when the 
order for the assault was given. Instantly 12 men under a sergeant 
ran forward and leaped on to the covered way to endeavour to cut 
the saucisson of the mine, which induced the garrison to explode it 
prematurely, when, alas ! the whole of these brave men were de- 
stroyed, together with a portion of the high sea wall, which fell 
with a dreadful crash upon the head of the advancing column and 
crushed some 40 men more. The " forlorn hope," under lieutenant 
Macguire, of the 4th Regiment, had already passed by the spot un-^ 
scathed, but they all fell in mounting the great breach. There was 
a re-entering angle at the junction of the bastion of St. John with 
the hornwork, and here was a momentary shelter from fire. In 
this comer the scattered parties were (as had been foreseen by the 
besieged) collected to form the assault of the breach in the sea 
wall, and here the second mine being explodftd. VAWa^ ^^sto& \jiNccy- 
dred. And now began a frightful s\a.\ig\\UT. TVe "^^^^Ool, ^"^^^^^ 
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the tide of issailants pass the hornwork, poared their musketry into 
the centre of the second column as it came ap, and the iMUteries of 
Monte Ogullo showered shot and shell upon them, while the gang 
in the cavalier of the hastion hurled grape-shot npon their rear. 
Nevertheless, the stormers pushed on with indomitable persererance 
and reached the great breach, which they at once mounted. Here 
the muskets from the loopholed wall dealt death and destruction 
around, and further advance again seemed impossible. Crowd after 
crowd was seen to mount, to totter, and to fall, and at length the 
whole mass sunk down to the bottom of the breach, but remained 
stubborn and immoveable on this lower part General Graham, 
from the nearest of the Chofre batteries, beheld this frightful de- 
struction, and with a wise resolution, but a bold one, ordered all 
the breaching batteries to direct a fire over the assailants* heads 
upon the inner wall. A fearful torrent of missiles rushed over the 
heads of the troops who were gathered at the foot of the breach, 
and a cry arose from the timid and inexperienced amongst them 
** to retire, because the batteries were firing on the stormers ;" 
but the veteran soldiers sternly ordered silence, while awaiting the 
effect of this telling fire. The 13th and 24th Portuguese Regiments, 
led by Snodgrass and Macbean, forded the river near its very 
mouth at the sliore of the sea, with the view of assaulting the 
further breach near the tower of Los Homos and convent of San 
Vincente ; but this well-intended enterprise failed with severe loss, 
and many fell, but the survivors bravely went forward and joined 
the assailants at the great breach. The struggle there had now 
lasted three hours, and it was evident that the assault must fail, 
unless some fortunate accident intervened. It has been already 
stated that traverses had been constructed upon the long curtain of 
the isthmus front, to prevent the stormers from proceeding along it, 
and these were now lined with musketeers. But behind this, and 
below the ramparts, a number of powder barrels, live shells, and 
combustible materiel had been accumulated. The intention was 
to ignite the train as soon as the besiegers appeared to drive the 
men out of this defence. It happened, however, that a shell from the 
besiegers' batteries lighted the fuse of one of the combustibles, which 
immediately extended along the whole line, and in a moment there 
arose a succession of explosions, and a bright consuming flame 
ascended to the sky. Amidst its suffocating eddies the British 
soldiers immediately detected their opportunity. They broke in 
upon the first traverse, found the defenders there, killed or miserably 
mauled, and so bewildered by this terrible disaster that they sur- 
rendered in a moment, and the besiegers pushed along the curtain 
with unresisted force. The colours on the cavalier were hauled 
down, and at sight of this the loopholed wall and all the breaches 
were at once abandoned by the besieged. A stream of hostile 
and merciless men now went pouring into the streets of the town, 
where the undaunted Governor in vain disputed the victory at his 
barricades, although many of the assailants lost their lives, 
especially at the church of Sta. Maria, new: V* Wi^ M»qjL OrguUo, 
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where the fortified convent of Sta. Teresa was still held by the 
garrison. 

It was thought that the castle might at this time have been se- 
cared by a vigorous pursuit of the garrison ; but the accident which 
gave the town to the British prevented any preparation for a con- 
tingency of this kind, and a fearful mortality had already fallen 
upon Graham's force. The chief engineer, Sir Richard Fletcher, 
had been killed, as already stated ; the second engineer, Burgoyne, 
wounded ; Generals Leith, Oswald, and Robinson, had also been 
wounded, with many superior and other officers, and nearly half of 
the volunteers. The loss sustained by the besieging force on this 
bloody day was 2,573 killed and wounded. A thunderstorm hap- 
pened to break over the place just after it was won, and perhaps 
this might have been taken advantage of, but the opportunity of 
seizing Monte Orgullo was again lost. 

The castle, therefore, still remained to be attacked. It was small, 
however, and mounted but 10 serviceable cannon ; and there was 
no cover for the men upon the bare rock of Monte Orgullo : water 
was wholly wanting, and there did not even exist there the means 
for the men to cook their victuals. Yet the brave Rey still resisted, 
and refused every offer of surrender. Under these circumstances, 
Lord Wellington arrived at San Sebastian on the 1st, and ordered 
a destructive vertical fire to be opened on the mountain, when such 
a dreadful tempest of shells and rockets burst upon them that it was 
Impossible for the besieged to store their ammunition in safety. 
On the 5th, the convent of Sta. Teresa was taken, and the confla- 
gration of the town again raged, and this time with such fury that 
tile troops had to be marched out of it. The cunning Frenchmen 
ran up a black flag upon a deserted outhouse, ostensibly to induce 
the besiegers to spare the sick and wounded ; but the old hands were 
not to be taken in, for they well knew that the surrender of a use- 
less hold was an easier and a better way. However, the Governor, 
when summoned, again refused, and new batteries were raised, which 
opened fire with 69 pieces on the night of the 7th-8th of September. 
The old castle soon fell a heap of ruins, and in two hours the Mira- 
don and other external defences were completely broken. The 
French fire was silenced, magazines exploded, and there was 
scarcely a hole pratiquied upon the steep, big enough to hold a 
rabbit, that was any longer tenable. The white flag was therefore 
hung out just as Graham was prepared to deliver a fresh assault. 
Colonel SoDgeon then presented himself to the general, on the part 
of the Governor: "Monsieur le colonel," said Graham, presenting 
him with a pen, 'Morsqu*on sait defender ainsi que vos troupes 
Font fait, on n'est pas vaincu, et Ton a le droit de dieter les con- 
ditions — ecrivez les." The only conditions requested were the 
honours of war. Hostilities ceased at once, and the garrison marched 
out on the 9th, and deposited their arms on the ground. 

The two sieges, which formed scarcely more than one operation, 
lasted 73 days, during which nine assaults had been ^.t\ft\SL^^5^^^^se^ 
of them upon the body of the place. TVft ^"axt^sK^a.'v^&"t't^sia<^^'^ 
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tvo -thirds, the greater part of its bombardiers bad been stmck down 
at their giiDs, and all the engineers bnt two had been killed: the 
entire number who surrendered prisoners of war amounted to 1,800 
effective men, and 500 wounded and sick. Half of the popnlaticm 
of the town had also perished, so that the loss of the besiegers, 
between the 21st of June and the 1st of September, was 5,069 men 
killed and wounded. 

The siege of San Sebastian is more remarkable for the defence 
than for the attack. As this was the last siege undertaken in the 
war by the Britibh against the French, we shall here pause to notice 
the extraordinary qualities of the latter in the defence of fortified 
places. In the attack they were not, on the whole, more saccessftil 
tlian their antagonists ; but there is something exceedingly instractiye 
to military students in the contemplation of the manifold expedients 
of Frenchmen for circumvi-nting their assailants in the defence of a 
siege. Perhaps, in regard to inventive genius for war, the soldier 
of France, under King or Emperor, is pre-eminent over other na- 
tions ; for it must be admitted that, in this particular, British generals 
have not, since the days of Marlborough, exhibited it in any remark- 
able degree. In the qualities requisite for an attack and storm, the 
British is, in turn, superior to all, and scarcely any soldiery in the 
world could win a breach from them, though they have rarely been 
tried in the defence of a fortress since the days of £lliot at Gibraltar. 
The British are, however, as a fighting people, not sufficiently tole- 
rant of the small means of annoyance that should be exercised by 
the besieged against a besieger. To defend a breach, as Philippon 
did that of Badajoz, with smooth boards and tenter-hooks; to form, 
upon the spur of the moment, chevaux-de-frise of sword-blades; 
Ui traverse the curtain, and garnish it with live shells and combos^ 
tiblcs, as was done by Hey at San Sebastian ; to devise interior 
defences, which should be even stronger than the external work, 
when it has been breached ; to make judicious sorties, especially at 
tlic commencement of a siege; to study well the '^jutties and 
coignes of vantage '* on which teasing little batteries can be placed, to 
dishearten the working parties of the besieger, as was done at Cindad 
Bodrigo ; to contrive the wonderful devices of the pyrotechnist, to 
make night as bright as day, as was done at the assault of Badigoz; 
to constnict the terrible enginery of the mines, which can be ren- 
dered fearfully available to deter from an assault, as shown in the 
siege just related ; — in short, to meet endless exigencies with erep- 
varying expedients, which cannot be prepared and must be impro- 
vised, the British soldier has shown himself strangely unapt. No 
conceivable amount of mere courage and daring can overcome the 
enormous obstacles which a skilful enemy can oppose from the 
manifold resources of an inventive military genius. 



/ 
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19, Death and Military Character of the Chief Engineer, 

Sir R. Fletcher. 

Although the rale in these " Annals '* has been to limit the line 
of " military characters " to those oflBcers who have commanded 
fleets or armies in time of war, yet the case of a chief engineer, who 
had directed all the siege attacks and fortified defences of a long 
and mighty struggle, in which these operations abounded, appears 
to constitute an exception. 

Richard Fletcher was bom in the city of Rochester, about the 
year 1774. He was the fourth son of the Rev. Richard Fletcher, 
rector of a parish in Kent, of which he was also patron, and who 
was probably descended from the dramatic poet, who was a native 
of the same city. He was educated at the grammar-school there, 
till he attained the age pf 14, when he was removed to a military 
academy at Woolwich. He entered the corps of Royal Engineers 
in August 1790, and in 1792 proceeded to the West Indies, where 
he saw his first military service, and in 1796 received a wound at 
the capture of the colony of Ste. Lucie, in consequence of which he 
returned to England. Here he remained until 1798, when he was 
sent out ag£dn on service to Turkey, and in 1801 repaired to Egypt, 
where he was taken prisoner by the Beys, while examining the 
shore, in company with Major Mackernas, who was shot dead at 
his side. He was, however, released on the arrival of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie*8 expedition. In 1802 he returned to England, and 
remained at home until August 1808, when he was ordered to join 
Sir Arthur Welle8ley*8 army in Portugal, where he soon attracted 
the notice and received the confidence of that distinguished leader. 

The operations of the British army in the Peninsula did not, 
however, require the active co-operation of an engineer till Lord 
Wellington had withdrawn into Portugal, after his victory at Tala- 
vera, when the subject of erecting lines of works, to cover Lisbon, 
as a base of military strategy, which might at the same time protect 
the embarkation of an army, if it should be driven back to the sea- 
coast, like that of Sir John Moore, was discussed. How far Flet- 
cher incited Wellington's mind to the accomplishment of a scheme 
for this object, or how far it emanated from the mighty mind of the 
great master hunself, does not appear to be known ; but a letter, 
dated in 1809, in which the principles for such an object are clearly 
and comprehensibly laid down, and the most eligible manner of 
effecting it sketched out, is extant, under Wellington's own hand. 
It is addressed to Fletcher, with whom he had made a most minute 
reconnoissance of the ground, and who was further directed to carry 
the design into effect, with such details as his genius and knowledge 
of his art might devise. 

Lord Wellington came down in person in February 1810, to 
inspect the progress that Fletcher had made in the " Lines," and, 
after a close and careful examination of them, ex.^ro.^'aft.'^ V^^ ^<sa^- 
plete satisfaction with the trade, aix^ e^^^\v.\A.Q»ti ol ^«i ^^^««ik.t»r 
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doubts, and with the professional knowledge and indefatigable 
zeal with which the entire design had been carried into execution. 
In the autumn of the same year the celebrated Lines of Lisbon, or 
of Torres Vedras, were put to the rude proof of practice by the 
arrival before them of a considerable French army, led by one of 
its most distinguished marshals, who had bad the experience of 
some 20 years of war and sieges, and who, after haying reconnoitred 
"the Lines" on every side, pronounced them impregnable. 

Fletcher was afterwards employed by Lord Wellington to direct 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and San Sebastian, all of 
which were attended with the most successful results, except that 
at the last Sir Richard (for he had been created a baronet for his 
services) was on the 31st of August struck down in the breach of 
the latter fortress, very deeply and justly lamented. 

There has been no military engineer of ancient or modem times 
who could exclaim, with the subject of this memoir, " I stayed, 
with my skill, a great army, commanded by a celebrated lesuier, 
who, for his uniform success, had been styled ' the spoiled child d 
victory ; * and it wus I who rolled back the tide of conquest from 
the westermost shores of Europe to the Pyrenean boundary of the 
conqueror's own dominions." Yet such might have been (except 
that there was no arrogance in his nature) the proud assertion of 
him who fell at the moment of the fulfilment of the arduous duties 
of the Peninsular sieges, and whose remains lie sepulchred in the 
bloody walls whereon he fell, in his proper place as directing engi- 
neer, and in the execution of his most anxious duties. Yet he lies 
at San Sebastian " alone in his glory,*' unsung by the poet and un- 
chronicled by the historian ; and the memory of an officer of whom 
the British nation should be proud has been flung to the winds, 
without either a grateful country or an attached professioi having 
raised a monument to his fame ! No " Biographical Dictionary," 
even, records the name of the great architect of the famous ** Lines/* 
If one man constructs an elegant column, or erects a noble edifice 
on the ashes of the abode of ancient kings ; if another man crests 
the mighty surge with a lighthouse-tower, or bridges Neptune with 
an iron fetter ; his name, like those of Wren and Barry, of Smeaton 
and Stevenson, is retained as a household word in every school- 
room and academy of the kingdom ; but Richard Fletcher, who, to 
the science of the greatest engineer, added the skill of the greatest 
artilleryman, whose powerful spade exalted valleys and laid low 
the tops of hills and mountains, not for the great of the earth to 
pass over, but that the mighty and strong might be stayed, and 
whose success reversed the fortunes of Europe, — Richard Fletcher 
leaves a name which is scarcely remembered by the companions 
of his pilgrimage, " and in the next generation will be clean put 
out." ♦ 

* It will astonish the military of Toreign nations to learn that neither the 
engintfer-in>chier, Fletcher, nor the bridge engineer. Sturgeon, had any hiRher 
arrny ranlc than colonel ; and iliat neither of ihem had received any decoration to 
distiuguish his great merit and transcendent a\)\\\\\e&. 
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It was at this period that the Bourbons, thinking an opening 
was made for a restoration of their family to the throne, first be- 
stirred themselves, and the Due de Berri addressed a direct over- 
ture to the British Commander-in-Chief to offer to raise 20,000 
partisans, on whose fidelity he could rely, to co- operate with the 
Allies in an invasion of France Wellington's opinion of the pro- 
position is such a testimony of his good sense that it deserves 
attf^ntion : — " It is a very common error, among those unacquainted 
with military affairs, to believe that there are no limits to military 
success. After having driven the French from the frontiers of 
Portugal to the frontiers of France, it is generally expected that we 
are to invade France. No one appears to take a correct view of our 
situation here on the frontier. The enemy still possesses strong- 
holds even within Spain itself, of which, if we do not get possession, 
we shall have no communication even with the Peninsula. To 
invade France, a country where everybody is a soldier, where the 
whole population is armed and organised, requires an army very 
different from one which has made such marches and fought such 
battles as we have done." 



20. Combat of Obdal. 

The Duke of Dalmatia was not indifferent to the justifiable ex- 
pectation of General Rey, that he would not be left to his own gallant 
resources to defend San Sebastian, but that Soult would strike 
another blow for his relief. That Marshal had, indeed, failed to 
drive Wellington from his positions with the means which, in the 
first necessity, and in haste to obey the Emperor's command, he had 
been able to collect, yet, still anxious to strike a blow by other combi- 
nations, he now proposed to the Duke of Albufera to march from the 
east to his assistance with the army of Aragon. Suchet, however, 
maintained that such a movement would peril the loss of his entire 
army, which was too feeble to venture on such an enterprise. It 
must be admitted that, if the diversion of the Anglo-Sicilian army 
had been as formidable as it was intended to be, the French mar- 
shal would have found it dangerous to quit the eastern seaboard of 
the Peninsula ; but he had driven back the Anglo-Spanish army 
into the defiles of Hospitalet, and had therefore no reasonable 
ground of apprehension, " that were he to attempt a movement by 
Zarageza he would inevitably suffer the fate of Baylen." Soult, 
in consequence of this refusal, proposed another arrangement, which 
consisted in joining his own troops to those of Aragon and Catalonia 
at Tarbes and Pau, on the French side of the Pyrenees, in order to 
penetrate together into Aragon by Oleron and Jacca, and thus 
heading Wellington, to march upon Navarre.* It must, however, 
now be noticed, that, on assuming the command, Lord William 
Bentinck had united his forces with those of the Spanish General 
Del Parque, and had advanced upon the French, who retired before 

• Brialinont. 
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him, leaving garrisons in the fortresses. The British general then 
crossing the Ebro on the 30th of July at Amposta, prepared to be- 
siege Tarragona again. On the 11th of August the siege artillery 
was landed and the place invested ; but Suchet, anxious to save the 
garrison, advanced again from Valencia, and Lord William, dis- 
trusting the efficiency of the army he commanded, retreated back to 
Cambrills. Suchet, nevertheless, after having dismantled the works, 
withdrew the garrison of Tarragona altogether and retired back to 
the Llohregat, establishing a tete de pont at Molinos del Rey, so 
that the town and port of Tarragona were occupied by the Allied 
naval and military forces. 

On the 16th of September, Suchet, on his part, made a proposal 
to Soult, which consisted in his marching with all his artiUeiy 
westward, if the Duke of Dalmatia, disembarrassed of his guns, 
could come doA^-n through the passes of the Pyrenees to join him 
in the march ; but this was now too late. A few days previously, 
Suchet had surprised Bentinck's outposts at Ordal, where the 
Spanish troops were worsted, after having fought well and been 
assisted by a British support under Adams, who was wounded in 
the action and obliged to quit the field Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the French Marshal pressed the Anglo-Spanish rear- guard 
back to the Yenta de Monjos. Here Lord Frederick Bentinck 
with the British cavalry made a successful charge, and, by the aid 
of two guns of the horse artillery and one English foot regiment, 
covered the retreat to Arbos, where Suchet gave up the pursuit 
After this Lord Will>am Bentinck withdrew to Tarragona, when 
he resigned the command of the army to General Sir William 
(/linton, and returned to Sicily. Fortunately or unfortunately, as 
the case might be, the affairs which had occurred had impressed 
Suchet with a most respectable opinion of the value of a British 
force in the field, and retained him in Catalonia. 

21. The Combat of Sak Marcial. The British brivb 
THE French out of the Peninsula. 

Marshal Soult, therefore, without much hope of success, made 
another attempt single-handed to raise the siege. His first design 
was to attack at daybreak on the 30th, but his preparations being 
incomplete, he deferred it until the 31st, the very day on which 
San Sebastian was stormed and taken. The Camina Heale into 
France passes through Oyarzun to Yrun, near which it crosses 
the Bidasoa. It has on its right Mount Inizquibel, and on its left 
Pena de la Haya. The small fortresses of Figueras and Fuenterrabia 
on the coast were now guarded by seamen from the British squadron, 
and a brigade composed of three regiments, including one of guardsi 
having just arrived from England, occupied the village and height 
of San Marcial upon the river, while 6,000 Spaniards, under thft 
orders of General Freyre, occupied the mountains in the rear. Be- 
hind Yrun, the first Division, under General Howard, had been 
■' '' and the fourth Division posted new \)afc issvxsArj of gm 
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AntoniOy which commanded the road leading from Vera to Lezaca. 
Longa's Spanish and one Portuguese brigade made the whole Allied 
force in position at San Marcial to number 18,000 fighting men. 
At daylight on the 3l8t General Reille's Division forded the Bidasoa 
at Biriatu, and two bridges were thrown across the stream, by which 
Villatte crossed his reserve. While one brigade attacked the Spaniards 
on the mountain to the left, another attacked it on the right ; but 
the mountain was very steep and covered with brushwood, and the 
Spaniards charged and drove the assailants headlong down the de- 
clivity. Villatte's brigade, however, now coming up, shook the 
Spanish line, but Lord Aylmer sent to their aid the 85th Regiment, 
and the Spaniards, cheered on by Wellington himself, returned 
against their adversaries with such violence as to drive many of 
them actually into the river, where some of the French pontoons gave 
•way under the fugitives. Foy was now sent up by Soult to restore 
the battle, while Clausel was making good his way up the Pena de 
Haya. He had here driven before him the Portuguese and Inglis's 
brigade, but on arriving near San Antonio he encountered Kemp's 
brigade of the Light Division, which was supported by the entire 7th 
Division under Lord Dalhousie,so that he saw it expedient to suspend 
his attack, and informed Soult of the reason of his doing so. It was 
past 2 o'clock when Wellington resolved to assume the offensive. 
He directed the Light Division to cross the Bidasoa by the bridge of 
Lezaca, and, with a view to embarrass the Duke of Dalmatia, sent 
orders to Hill to show the heads of his columns in the direction of St. 
Jean Pied de Port This stratagem completely succeeded ; for Count 
D*£rlon, whose post was at Maya, sent Soult word that he could not 
move up to his support in consequence of the demonstration, and this 
report arrived soon after the news of the fall of San Sebastian. The 
Marshal, therefore, was induced to abandon the entire project, for 
which now there was no motive, and ordered his troops to withdraw 
to cantonments within the French frontier. The battle had been 
arrested by the flame tempest which had thundered over the stormers 
of the fortress, and which raged all along the mountains with won- 
derful violence. The streams were in consequence soon swollen into 
torrents, and it was amidst this turmoil of the elements that Clausel 
re-crossed the Bidasoa in some haste, leaving General Yandermaesen 
to follow with the remainder of the troops as well as he could. He even 
neglected to seize the bridge of Vera, so that many of the French 
soldiers were drowned in passing the fords, while Yandermaesen 
himself was killed in endeavouring to seize it when too late. In 
this straggling battle the loss of the Allies was 1,000 Anglo- 
Portuguese and 1,600 Spaniards. On the side of the French 3,600 
were lost, including many who were drowned, and one general 
The Duke of Dalmatia now resolved to act henceforth upon the 
defensive, for which his vast knowledge of war, his foresight, his 
methodical talent, and his knowledge of the ground upon the French 
territory, peculiarly fitted him. He had delivered twelve combats 
in seven weeks to regain the offensive, and now he demanded fc^«Jb. 
^ordera fixmi the £mperor. " I have gjlveu '^omtq.'^ ^QrQ&i^<ssiQ.^^^s^^ 
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can neither add to your means nor to your im^wctJoni,** was the 
tenor of Napoleon's answer. ' ^\ 

The combat of San Marcial was the last that td6k place on 
Spanish ground, and although Wellington did not at this period, 
from political or other causes, cross the Bidasoa and inrade France, 
yet the safety of the Peninsula was no longer his care nor a bone 
of contention between Great Britain and Napoleon, notwithstanding 
that Marshal Suchet still occupied with detached and insufficient 
garrisons a portion of Catalonia opposite an Allied force. 

The " Spanish Juggle " had borne fruit, the unrighteous seianre 
of the Peninsula had aroused European sympathy, and the great 
drama drew to its close. As Marshal Junot had been the first to 
tread the theatre, and had, as it were, first disclosed to the aadienee- 
world the plot of the awful comedy, ** The Rape of the Bourbons,** 
in which the great conqueror himself had condescended to play the 
principal part of Romulus the Kidnapper, it is fitting that tiie same 
actor who commenced the play should now make his bow to the 
audience, but we trust with no view of demanding its repetition. 

22. Death and Military Character of Marshai. Junot^ 

Duke of Abrantes. 

Andoche Junot was bom of humble parents at Bussi-le-Grand, 
near Semur, in 1 771 . At the age of 20 he entered the French army 
as a volunteer, having previously received such education as his 
native village afiforded him. He had arrived at the rank of corporal 
of artillery, when in the spring of 1793 he found himself at the siege 
of Toulon. Bonaparte, who, it will be remembered, commanded 
that arm in the trenches, had occasion one day to send a report to 
the general, and called on some person who could write, tiiat he 
might dictate the despatch. The Duchess d* Abrantes, in her me- 
moirs, tells this anecdote of her husband : — A young soldier stepped 
from the ranks, and resting the paper on the breastwork, had nearly 
finished the job, when a shot from the enemy's batteries struck the 
ground close to him and covered him with earth. ** Kemerciments," 
said the young soldier, " we shall have no occasion for sand." The 
firmness and intrepidity of the young man struck Bonaparte, who 
asked him what he could do for him, and subsequently recommended 
him for promotion ; and he never afterwards lost sight of the office 
whose fortunes became subsequently bound up with his own. Ai 
soon as it became known to his father that he had thus attached 
himself to some chief, he demanded an explanation from his sew, 
when Junot replied, " He is one of those men of whom Nature is 
sparing, and whom she does not throw upon the earth but with cen- ! 
turies between them." 

He now rapidly obtained promotion, and served under his friend I 

in the array of Italy. At Lonato we already read of him as assist- ' 

ing in the defeat of the Austrians by an opportune charge at the ' 

. head of a regiment of dragoons : and in command of the same am .' 

^^^A MM with the aame leader at the afiaix oi ^^u\o. jxmot was alio ' 
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employed in more confidential services, and as aide-de-camp was 
sent b J Bonaparte to the Senate of Venice, -whom he frightened into 
gabmission. He afterwards accompanied his master in tiie Egyptian 
expedition. His conduct at the battle of Mount Thabor, where he 
heroically resisted the Ottoman horse in square, drew forth an un- 
usual testimonial in the French army, for the .300 men who were under 
his orders requested to have their names exposed on a splendid shield 
which should be presented to their commander. On his return toFrance 
in 1 800, he was made Governor of Paris. It was in his capacity that 
he was commanded to execute the decree of the First Consul in 1803, 
• for the arrest of all the English in France between the ages of 18 
and 60. With considerable boldness he implored his chief to re- 
flect before carrying out such an ordinance, and, although he well 
knew the absolute power and obstinacy of the Consul, he replied to 
some unworthy and unmerited threats from his superior : *' You know 
that I am giving you proof of my utmost devotion by this remon* 
strance. Demand my blood, demand my life, but do not require me to 
do that which must cover you with shame." His name is not included 
among the 18 Marshals of the Empire at the first creation, but he 
was one of the first peers on the establishment of the Imperial peer^ 
age, and received a dotation of 35,000 francs annually. He con- 
tinued to serve as Governor of Paris with no other access of military 
rank than Colonel-General of Hussars, until 1807, when he was 
appointed to the command of an army which assembled at Bayonne 
under the denomination of " Army of the Gironde,*' consisting of 
25,000 infantry and 3,000 horse. On the 19th of October this army 
crossed the Bidasoa, and in the equivocal character of an ambassa- 
dor at the head of an army, Junot marched " without leave or 
license ** directly across Spain to take military possession of Portu- 
gal, of which he was appointed governor by an Imperial decree. 
The Prince Regent fled from his capital on the approach of this 
army, and Junot installed himself with regal state in the deserted 
palace, hoisted the French flag on the forts, and levied heavy con- 
tributions on the kingdom. After a few months, however, the 
Portuguese revolted against the French general's authority, and on 
the 30th of July, 1808, a British expedition, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, landed on the shores of the kingdom. The French 
troops were defeated in the first encounter, and, notwithstanding the 
utmost gallantry of Junot, he was completely overcome in the 
battle of Vimiero, and obliged to enter into a convention at Cintra 
for the evacuation of Portugal. 

Although he had occasion for all his address and known attach- 
ment to weather the indignation of Napoleon, who had just at this 
time given him almost the only title that the Empire afforded him, 
that of Marshal of France, he was appointed to command the 8th 
corps of the army, with which the Emperor took the field in Spain, in 
November of this year. He afterwards commanded the army of 
reserve in the campaign of Aspem in 1809, and was again sent into 
Spain in the end of the same year, to serve under Marilv^ "^^^^^^ 
at the second siege of Zaragoza, "wheie Yift ^w^N^T^^3sx^J^'"^5x 
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his old comrade, Moreau, who had heea liviDg in exile in the 
United States, had been invited to take senrice with the Allied 
armies, and had actually arrived at the capital of Bemadotte's 
kingdom ; and it was, moreover, said that the ('rown Prince had 
repaired to Trachenburg with him, to meet Alexander and Frede- 
rick-William. The ambition of Bemadotte had doubtless led him 
to expect that he would be named generalissimo of the Allied 
armies, in the event of a general alliance against Napoleon. Great 
discussions had indeed ensued in these councils on this subject, but 
if he ever made the ofifer, he was refused in the civilest manner 
imaginable ; nor was Moreau, in this respect, more acceptable. All 
were sufficiently agreed in their hearts that this was not the moment 
to trust the fortunes of Europe in the hands of a French renegade, 
and indeed the engagement with Moreau was a weakness, and a 
great political blunder. 

If Napoleon made good use of his time in reinforcing and strength- 
ening his military position, and in preparing and, as it were, 
" girding up his loins " for a renewal of the contest, the Allies, on 
their part, were not idle. A general plan of operations for the 
conduct of the ensuing campaign was anxiously discussed at the 
great military interview at Trachenburg, and it was in the end 
resolved, that part of the Allied forces, 50/)00 strong, should be left 
in Silesia in reserve, with instructions not to hazard a battle on any 
account; and that 100,000 Russians and Prussians should be as- 
sembled on the Bohemian frontier, so as to be on the spot, to onite 
as rapidly as possible with the Austrian contingent, as soon as that 
empire should pronounce, which would augment the entire force in 
actual line against the enemy to 200,000 men. The Prince Royal of 
Sweden undertook to observe Hamburg with 20,000, and to bring 
up 70,000 more troops to the neighbourhood of Leipsic before the 

upon the art of war ; and his works have succefded each other rapidly since 1803^ 
when he published * Traits des grands Operations Militairfs." In practice, how> 
ever, he has never distinguislied himself, except in so far as that hi' had been Chef 
d*€tat-ni'ijor to the Marshal Duiie d'Elchingen from 180H ; but hs Ney never passed 
for anything more distmguished as an officer than U brave des brave*, it is not 
easy to meaKure Jomini's merit as a ceneral in the field. He could never obtahi 
from Napoleon a higher ranii in the French army thin brigadier ; for the Emperor 
refused all Ney's importunities to have him nominated general of Division, though 
he gave him the civil rank of baron, and re-establislied the office of Historio- 
grapher of France in his favour, which had ceased since the time of Marmontel. He 
was, for the moment. Governor of Wilna, in the Russian campaign, but was sent 
back to France in punishment of some negligence. 

It would be well if we could blot out of the page of history that a Swiss, re- 
nowned as the soldiers of that nation are for their fidelity, had openly deserted to 
the enemy in the full tide of war. No more glaring case of desertion was ever 
heard of. He actually became a Russian general, and aide-de-camp to the Csar.in 
the midst of the operations against Napoleon, whose confidence he is supposed to 
bave possessed, and certainly did so in some degree. 

The benefit to be derived trom an acquaintance with the theory of war has been 
very mucii insisted on in General Jomini's wiitings ; but it is thought to be con- 
siderably overrated, and that mere theory is of liiile account, except in ^d of good 
practical militaiy qualitips. In this art, as in all others, certain fundamentid prtD> 
ciples are admissible, but to suppose that a sexagenarian, who has lost his nerye, 
mental energies, and personal activity, can be rendered a successful leader iu the 
fidd by the study of books In the closet, is a fallacy, which must always terminate 
ia Mlarm and dtagncm. No reading ot expeii«uce cau ever supplj the want of 
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expiration of the armistice. He was to be here joined by 30,000 
from the Silesian army, which would increase Bemadotte's separate 
command to 120,000 combatants. The actual military resources at 
the disposal of the Allied commanders at this important crisis will 
scarcely be believed. Prussia, virtually representing the public 
mind and patriotism of Germany, was bringing into the field 
240,000 men, of which 32,000 were cavalry. Russia had 100,000 
men in line, without reckoning the corps of Sacken and Langeron, 
and independently of armies in reserve ; and Austria was under- 
stood to have solemnly undertaken to place 200,000 men under arms. 
Thus the entire Allied force might soon number 650,000 com- 
batants, with 1,800 pieces of artillery ; this was, of course, altogether 
exclusive of the force assembled under British leaders in the Penin- 
sulas of Spain and Italy. Great Britain, however, freely and 
generously poured into the lap of the Allied cause immense sub- 
sidies of money, and despatched 400,000 muskets, and 100,000 
sabres to arm the landwchr of Germany. 

Napoleon took leave of the Empress, and quitted Mayence on the 
Ist of August, and passing by Wiirzburg, Bamberg, and Bayreuth, 
•where he reviewed in succession the troops marching up from the 
Rhine to the front, arrived at Dresden on the evening of the 4th. 
There now remained but five clear days before the expiration of the 
armistice, and he accordingly commanded Caulaincourt to seek a 
direct personal interview with Mettemich, and to carry himself so 
boldly to this minister's face as to endeavour, by a sort of intimi- 
dation, to avert the decision of Austria in favour of the Allies. 
The result of this was just the reverse, and brought matters to an 
immediate issue the other way ; for a memorandum, signed by the 
Emperor Francis himself, was published, declaring that he was re- 
solved to join his forces to those of Russia and Prussia, in order 
to conquer a peace compatible with the interests of all nations. 
The Congress at Prague, therefore, declared itself dissolved on the 
11th, and war against France was formally declared by Austria. 

Napoleon had profited by the armistice to bring 400,000 men-at- 
arms into line, with 1,200 field-guns. He had 25,000 Bavarians on 
his right, at Munich, observing the Austrians on that frontier, near 
Linz ; Davoust, with 40,000 French and Danes at Hamburg, on his 
left ; Augereau with 20,000 in reserve at Wurzburg. " The grand 
army," under his personal command, consisted of 230,000 fighting 
men, divided into 1 1 corps-d^armie^ or 43 divisions of infantry and 
18 divisions of cavalry, all cantoned between Dresden and Liegnitz ; 
Konigstein, Dresden, Torgau, Wittemberg, and Magdeburg, on the 
Elbe ; Stettin, Glogau, and Custrin, on the Oder ; with Dantzig on 
the sea, were all strengthened in their fortifications and well garri- 
soned. Everything, therefore, was now ready for the campaign, 
when, just as the Emperor was on the point of mounting his charger, 
Murat, king of Naples, arrived at head-quarters. It was well known 
to his imperial brother-in-law that King Joachim had been in- 
triguing and negotiating with Austria, but the de^osltvya. 5^^ \5C«» 
relative King Joseph, and his bams\iT(x&Til VoXo Y'^^^ \vV^^\»a^ 
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made him hesitate as to whether he was quite safe in endeavouring 
to secure his throne from the enemy, and throwing down the ladder 
by which he had risen to it While thus ponderiug, a thandering 
summons from Napoleon, requiring him to join the army forthwith, 
or perhaps the influence of his wife, and certainly the success of 
the Emperor at Ijiitzen and Bautzen, decided him to ohey in the 
nick of time to save the imperial favour ; and with such success 
that on the very next night (15th and 16th) they both started toge- 
ther, en voiturey for the army, and on the following morning, v^hich 
was the day preceding the termination of the armistice, and while 
the Imperial head-quarters rested at Bautzen, the hero of "the 
snow-white plume " was again at the outposts, in command of 429 
squadrons of cavalry ! 

Prince Schwarzenberg, in command of the Austrian contin- 
gent of 120,000 men, had been for some time posted on the French 
right flank, and could now advance out of Bohemia by the two 
issues through the mountains bearing upon Petersvalde and Zittan. 
A gainst the former, Napoleon had a considerable force posted between 
Konigstein and Lillienstein, together with the fortified camp at 
Pima, under the supreme command of the Marshal St. Cyr. To 
guard the other pass out of Bohemia, Poniatowski was posted at 
Zittau, and Marshal Victor in support of him ; while Vandamme, 
with three divisions, was at Stolpen in the valley of the Elbe, at hand 
for the support of either corps-d'armie. Napoleon was in complete 
ignorance of the movements of the Austrian army, placed as they 
were out of sight behind the great wall of the Erzgebirge ; but he 
satisfied himself by personal inspection that his own troops were on 
the alert, and in the places assigned to them. At length, however, 
becoming impatient at the various reports brought in to head-quar- 
ters, he repaired to Zittau, and resolved, enjeunehomme, to go straight 
into the mountains, and see for himself what threatened him from 
that pass. Mounting his horse on the 19th, and surrounded by his 
guard, he pushed resolutely beyond the confines of the kingdom of 
Bohemia, and, summoning the local clergy and the municipal autho- 
rities into his presence, endeavoured to ascertain from them the in- 
tentions of the enemy. On his return to Gorlitz, on the 20th, he 
learned that the Allies had already taken the initiative, and that the 
Silesian army under Bliicher had attacked his advance under Ney, 
on the Bober. He resolved, therefore, since the old Prussian made 
him know at least where he was, to march first against him, and throw 
him over the ropes. Accordingly, he made the requisite disposi- 
tions to order some fresh troops to the front in support, and repaired 
with his guard on the 21st to join Ney on the Bober, which river 
he crossed with 130,000 men, under Macdonald, Lauriston, Ney, 
and Marmont, at Lowenberg and Bunzlow, the division Maison lead- 
ing. On the 22nd he proceeded onward in high spirits, and the troops 
also were animated with the greatest ardour under his command 
and in his presence. In pursuance of the tactics resolved upon by 
the Allied leaders, Bliicher fell back without fighting, and withdrew 
behind the Jauer on the 23rd. TW sam^ ^Nvt^mv^ ^ courier arrived 
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to Napoleon from Marshal St Cyr, to report that be had been 
attacked by a superior force, and that it was evident that a large 
Austrian army was deboaching by Peterswalde upon Dresden. 

The judicious counsel of Bemadotte, Moreau, and Jomini had so 
laid down the plan of the campaign, that, in the event of Napo- 
leon's advance against the Prussians into Silesia, the whole Austrian 
disposable force was to descend direct from the Erzgebirge. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 21st, Wittgenstein and Kleist marched upon 
Peterswalde, and attacked and drove the French out of the camp at 
Pima. The Austrians at the same time crossed the mountains at 
Marienberg and Annaberg, so that, on the 23rd, the Allied head- 
quarters were already established at Dippoldswalde, almost in sight 
of the church-towers of Dresden. St. Cyr, unable to make head 
against such overwhelming numbers, had withdrawn into the re- 
doubts and entrenched camp about the city, and sent further word to 
Napoleon that the enemy *s army was of great force, with a prodigious 
train of artillery, and appeared determined to hazard an attack. No 
doubt this was the step that ought to have been taken, for Moreau 
and the Czar strongly counselled it : but the office of Generalissimo 
had been, after much discussion, at length conferred on Prince 
Schwarzenberg ; and an Austrian army, to the end of time, will 
never cease to be procrastinating. Accordingly the attack upon 
this base and stronghold of Napoleon was deferred (happily for 
him) till the 26th. 

24. Battle of Dresden. 

The Emperor quitted the anny at Lowenberg in great haste on 
the 23rd, to return to Dresden, giving up the command of 80,000 
men to Marshal Macdonald, with very detailed instructions as to 
the course he should pursue in all the various contingencies that 
might arise. The remaining 60,000 men were ordered to march 
back into Lusatia, while Murat hastened off to Dresden before the 
Emperor, to encourage St. Cyr's army by announcing his return. 
Napoleon himself, accompanied by his guard, marched the same 
day to Gorlitz. On the 24th, the Imperisd head-quarters were again 
at Bautzen, and, on the 25th, they were at Stolpen. As he marched, 
he received message upon message as to the state of things at 
Dresden, and it was about midnight when Colonel Gorgaud, his 
officier <i'or<2onna?ice, returned thence with a report sufficient to shake 
any nerves less tried and well -tempered than those of Napoleon. 
The hills round about the Saxon capital were said to bristle with the 
bayonets of all nations, and the hardy and unscrupulous Cossack 
had already made his dreaded appearance among the pleasant 
villages and country-houses of the plain. The aide-de-camp was 
directed to return and reassure the chiefs and soldiers with the in- 
telligence that he would be at Dresden on the morrow with 40,000 
men. At daybreak, therefore, the following morning, Na5Qle<ivv 
was in the saddle, and the troops were in Tx\o\\oxi,^xvOv. ^<i^\tv^>x^«^ 
Dresden. Before he set out, he explained to QtftTi«^'^"axa.»^<i 'ja^''' 
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brated eDgineer, the grand diversion he contemplated, and the orders 
he had already given for the march of General Vandamme into the 
gorges of Lilienstein and Peterswalde, there to await the issne of 
events at Dresden. The Imperial head-quarters had marched forty 
leagues in four days, but the troops now pressed forward as eagerly 
as Napoleon himself to the encounter of the Allied forces at 
Dresden. The Guard led the array ; next came Latonr-Manburg's 
cuirassiers ; then Victor, with the infantry, while Kellermann closed 
up the rear with his light cavalry. There never had been a more 
fatiguing march ; for the anxiety became extreme when firing was 
heard from the direction of Pima, and it was not clear that some of 
the enemy might not be already on the same side of the Elbe as 
themselves. Arriving at a place called Mordgnmd, whence there 
was an extensive view over the whole plain adjoining the Saxon 
capital, Napoleon dismounted from his horse, and anxiously searched 
the ground with his glass on every side. The Prussian uniform 
was clearly seen in full possession of the Grosse-Garten ; the 
Russian was visible in the act of constructing batteries to enfilade 
the roads of approach upon Dresden, which was surroonded by 
enemies on every side; and, from the vicinity of Blasewitz and 
Striessen, both banks of the river could be reached by the enemy's 
guns. There was not a moment to spare; for the high road 
from Bautzen ran along the river side : Napoleon, therefore, forth- 
with mounted, and, putting spurs to his horse, dashed at ftill gallop 
through a hot fire from the batteries beyond the river, and reached 
in safety the Marcellini palace, in the city, two hours before noon. 
His arrival at once surprised his troops and reinvigorated his 
cause ; for St. Cyr and the Saxon King are said to have been 
almost disposed to submit to the terms of the enemy. The colunm 
which followed him reached the Neustadt about 2 o'clock. But, 
before that hour, Napoleon bad already made a careful reconnoissance 
beyond the suburbs, from the barrier of Pillnitz to that of Freyberg, 
accompanied by one attendant only, that his presence might not 
be detected. Preparations for a formidable attack were every- 
where apparent. On his return to the palace he expedited conriers 
with orders to all the coming troops to take up their ground as 
they successively arrived ; and as he made no change whatever in 
the dispositions already arranged by St Cyr, they all in due course 
occupied their posts for the defence of the city. Schwarzenberg had 
nevertheless issued orders for the attack at 1 in the day, so that at 
4 o'clock 120,000 men were seen to rush upon the devoted place. 

The attack of the Allies was, indeed, admirably organised. At 
the signal of three guns, fired from the head-quarters on the hill of 
Racknitz, six deep and massy columns, accompanied each by 50 
guns, descended into the plain and moved across it direct to the walls 
of Dresden. Wittgenstein, with the Russians, advanced to the right 
attack, which was to lead between the Elbe and the Grosse-Garten; 
Kleist, with the Prussians, having a reserve under Prince Augustus, | 
marched in the centre upon the maison rourje ; and Colloredo and ' 
Prince L/chtenstein, with the \^u8lT\aiis, oxi \Vva left, having 
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Chasteler and Giulay in support, moved across the plain between 
Plauen and Racknitz. The various columns advanced with a rare 
intrepidity, so that before 6 o'clock all the gates of the town were 
in the hands of the Allied troops, the redoubts were successively 
evacuated by the French, and the fighting had actually attained to 
the streets, in which bombs and cannon-balls were falling in a 
tempest ; flames had even caught the houses. Napoleon, however, 
was unmoved, for he had formed his plan to fall at one and the same 
time on both flanks of the attack, and with this view had ordered 
up his Young Guard ; and he was at this moment awaiting their 
arrival in great anxiety. At half-past 6 they came up, led by Ney, 
who debouched out of the Plauen gate, and at once fell upon the 
enemy on one flank, while Marshal Mortier, with the divisions Du- 
montier and Barrois, made a sortie from the Pima gate on the other. 
The assailants, deeming the day already won, were utterly un- 
prepared for this unexpected and determined onset, which, led by 
Napoleon in person, was so vigorous and so well sustained and 
supported, that the Austrians fell back on Lobda, the Prussians 
on Strehlen, and the Russians on Striessen, when night put an end 
to the contest 

With the evening light, as was his invariable custom, Napoleon 
went to every scene of conflict where his wounded lay, to see that 
they were properly attended to before he retired to his own quarters. 
He had, however, before complete darkness came on, mounted a 
clock tower for the purpose of examining thence the position of the 
Allies, and while thus scrutinising the ground an inspiration of high 
character came across his mind. He knew that the little river 
Weissnitz intersected the position of the Allies, flowing through 
a deep and narrow strait, and entered the Elbe between the 
suburb called Frederickstadt and the city, and he also knew that 
this narrow gorge is difficult of passage. He could perceive that 
the largest portion of the Austrian army had withdrawn into the 
peninsula between the river and the rivulet, the defile of which in- 
tercepted them both from their own head-quarters and from the ground 
occupied by the Prussians and Russians. He determined to avail 
himself of his knowledge of the ground, and endeavour to crush 
this isolated corps-d^armie by occupying in force the road to Frey- 
berg, which leads through the villages of Wolfhitz and Gorlitz. 
The plain at this side being most favourable for the movements 
of cavalry, he determined to employ the King of Naples in this 
manoeuvre; and, calculating on its success, which would preci- 
pitate the entire left flank of the Allies into the Plauentsche 
gorge, he forthwith prepared Ney with the guard to assail the 
hills on their right, from which the Russians had descended, so as 
to force them to fall back by the way to Peterswalde, where Van- 
damme and Haxo were now ordered to take them in flank from 
that side as they defiled under the walls of Konigstein. 

The morning of the 27th was ushered in by such a heavy ram^ss.^ 
fierce wind, that the worst English DecemViet ^-k^ <s.q.\3\^ vs.'ax^'^ 
have been more cheerless to the siglit or thot^ ^q^ysi^Xo '^^'^'^^^ 
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Napoleon was on horseback and at the outposts by 6 in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by Berthier and his accostomary staff. He stood 
M'ith the Old and New Guard near the Falken-thor, and although the 
fog continued impenetrable, the guns played from the town from. 
7 o*clock, and were sharply responded to, as if preparatory to a repe- 
tition of the last afternoon's attack ; so that the uproar was alrrady 
violent at that early hour from 1,200 guns in battery. In the mean- 
time, the strong right column, under the command of the King of 
Naples, comprising the entire corp)8 of Victor and the caTairy of 
Latour-Mauburg, was put in motion about 8 o'clock upon Schuster- 
hausen, lying between the Elbe and Lobda. Marmont and St. Cjt 
were in front of Napoleon resting on their arms, and Ney on the ex- 
treme flank stood ready to advance by the gate of Pima. The French 
army had been joined in the night by some troops which had been 
in march out of Silesia, so that at this moment it numbered 110,000 
men, independent of Vandamme*s division. The Allies, however, 
were in greater force, and they were thought to count at least 
180,000 of all arms; for they also had been reinforced by the 
arrival of one division of Klenau's corps, and another division was I 
even coming up from the direction of Freyberg. The thick mist i 
and rain prevented the Allied generals from noticing the advance | 
of the French on their flank, where Ney was already in movement 
towards Priesnitz ; and, in order to cover this more important move- 
ment, Marmont advanced towards Lobda, into which village 
General Teste with the tirailleurs drove back the Austrian skir- ! 
mishers. At the same time, a division of cuirassiers armed with the ! 
lance fell with such extraordinary effect upon some Austrian in- 
fantry near the village, whose muskets, owing to the wet, would 
Dot go off, that in a few minutes they pressed and broke them, 
making the commanding General Metsko and many men prisoners, 
while the rest fled along the high road to Tharand. 

Victor, who had commenced his march before the day broke, and 
Murat with the cavalry, had met with no interruption in their 
route along the heights bounding the road to Freyberg ; so that about 
half-past 10 in the day 60 squadrons deployed, to the astonishment 
of the Austrians, from the side of Gorlitz, while several columns of 
infantry threatened Rosthal and Toltschen, whence turning to their 
left up the deep ravine called the Schonergound they fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Austrians' left flank. No sooner was Napoleon 
made aware by the advancing cannonade on his light that the 
attack there was gaining ground, than he ordered four divisions of 
the Young Guard to advance against the Grosse-Garten, "who drove 
the troops before them as far as Gruna ; but the village of Seidait 
and Gross Dobritz were stubbornly defended by General de Roth j 
but 86,000 French infantry were not easily stopped, and they 
marched on. It seemed that, with the intention of attacking the 
French, the Russians had been in a great measure withdrawn from 
the low ground about the Elbe, and were now concentrated at 
Jieich and Leahnitz. Wittgenstein, as soon as he could collect the 
nglit wing, sent Kleist, Mllarodov\tA\i, «ixd iCa^ x^^t^^ oC the 
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Rassian army, together with Colloredo and the reserve of the 
Austrian army, to overwhelm Ney ; and Barclay de Tolly was re- 
quested by signal to bring up troops to occupy the centre about 
head-quarters, denuded by this operation. The Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however, either did not see the signal or, at all 
events, did not move. It was now probably about half-past 11 
o'clock. The Austrian left wing, commanded by Aloys Lichtenstein, 
was, at this same moment, men and guns, driven into the ravine of 
Weissnitz, in the deepest part of the Plauenschegrund, near 
Potschappel. The Austrians in vain resisted in square the 
assault of Murat, against whom 3,000 of their best horse were 
brought up, but these Latour-Mauburg with Douromere's division 
of French cavalry completely tumbled over ; when the infantry, 
drenched with the rain and unable to use their firelocks, could not 
any longer defend themselves, and laid down their arms to the 
number of 10,000. It was only 2 o'clock, at which hour it might 
be said, without much exaggeration, that the Allied left no longer 
existed, and that the road to Freyberg was in the hands of the French. 
It was about this period of the day, while the Czar was in earnest 
conversation on the hill of Racknitz with General Moreau discuss- 
ing the battle, that a cannon-shot from one of the redoubts struck 
the general and carried off both his legs, passing through the body 
of the horse. As soon as any one could reach the ground to aid the 
general, he had lifted himself up a little, and, looking at his legs, 
said, " C'est passe avec moi, mon affaire est faite.*' The Czar 
immediately caused Moreau to be placed on a litter and car- 
ried by the Cossacks of the guard to the rear, where this brave 
warrior was exposed to the needless misery of having both the 
limbs amputated. The loss of such a captain as Moreau at such a 
moment was fatal to their success.* Schwarzenberg had become 
sensible that he had been outwitted by Napoleon on his left flank, 
and was at this moment altogether in a fix as to what he could do 
to restore the battle. The fall of Moreau, therefore, induced him to 
call a council of war, which was held by the Sovereigns on horse- 
back upon the field, when, in the midst of their discussions, an 
officer arrived from Pima with the report that General Vandamme 
had actually carried the post of Konigstein in spite of Prince 
Eugdne of Wiirtemberg, and was already in the Allied rear. It 
was 5 in the afternoon, and the Austrian artillery declared that their 
ammunition was exhausted. The King of Prussia resisted for a 
time all proposals for a retreat, in which he was supported by 
Alexander; but Barclay de Tolly showed the inexpediency and 
fruitlessness of further resistance, and the Czar, with great re- 
luctance, at length consented that the order should be given for 
the army to retire back to Bohemia. This had, however, already 
become no easy operation for so large an army, since the Pima 

* The presence of Moreau in the Allied army was made known to Napoleon by 
a singular accident As he was sitting at supper with the King:QC &^v.<^w-<) -afXftx 
the battle, a dog was brought in with a collar on viYv\c>\V)^'& vcAccSX^^t^^ ^^^«x« 
tiens au General Moreau." 

g4 
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road was closed by Vandamme and the Freybeig road by Marat 
AccordiDgly, the whole force was under the necessity of with- 
drawing by the only remaining route through Dippoldiswalde, 
which they did in three columns, the first under Barclay de Tolly, 
the second under Colloredo, and the third led by Klenau. Witt- 
genstein took charge of the rear-guard. The Allies left behind 
them 26,000 or 27,000 killed and wounded, including the Austrian 
Generals Andrassy, Meczot, Sceezen, and the Rassian Melesino. 
The French lost 20,000, with General Gros killed; but they 
claimed upwards of 10,000 prisoners, 40 stand of colours, and 40 guns, 
as the fruits of the victory, which was complete in every respect 

25. Death and l^iniTART Character of Genebai. 

MOREAU. 

John Victor Moreau was the son of a respectable advocate, and 
bom at Morlair, in Brittany, in 1763. He was destined originally 
for the law, and at the period when the Parliament of Bretagne 
was in opposition to the Court, he figured in public already as 
privut de droitf when only a law student, in his 18th year. As a 
leader of the youth of Rennes, where he had been sent to study 
jurisprudcDce, he acquired an early reputation by solid natural 
talent, great acquirements, and courteous manners; but Moreau 
showed such courage and even skill in this species of civil war, 
that the boldness of his carriage obtained for him 'the local 
soubriquet of " Le General du Parlement.'* This may have con- 
tributed to give him some passion for the military profession, or his 
temperament may have been by nature warlike, so that when the 
Revolution broke out in 1789, he organised a company of artillery 
volunteers, and soon became commander of a battalion of Rennes 
patriots, with whom he joined the army of the North. His per- 
sonal bravery and military talents made him early conspicuous 
among his comrades, so that in 1793 he became brigadier, but was 
not fortunate in his first service, for he was defeated at Permasin 
by the Duke of Brunswick with the loss of 4,000 men and 22 
cannon. In the following year, nevertheless, he became general 
of division under Pichegru, when he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the maritime district of Flanders, and in conjunction with 
Souham defeated Clairfait near Toumay, and took from him 30 
guns and 1,200 prisoners. It was while rendering these important 
services to France that the Jacobins sent his father to the scaffold, 
which doubtless may have had a considerable influence upon the 
political opinions, which affected the whole of his subsequent 
career. He commanded the right wing of the Republican army 
under Jourdain at the battle of Fleurus in 1794, and subsequently 
assisted Pichegru in the conquest of Holland. In 1795 he was 
appointed in the stead of the latter to the command of the army 
of the Rhine and Moselle ; but such was the destitution and 
disorganisation of the Republican soldiers at this time, that he 
eouJd do nothing against the enemy this year. He opened the 
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campaign of 1796 with a fine army of 70,000 infantry and 6,000 
horse, and defeated the Austrian General Wurmser in the open 
field, after which he advanced to Strasburg, where he made his 
celebrated passage of the Rhine and marched through the Black 
Forest Pursuing the Archduke Charles to Rastadt, he forced that 
distinguished military leader to abandon the valley of the Neckar ; 
and after hastening along the valley of the Danube gained a victory 
over him at Friedberg, near Augsburg. The admirable strategy of 
the Archduke Charles after these operations obliged Moreau to 
make a precipitate retreat, and here commenced one of the finest 
achievements in military history. The Archduke Charles endea- 
voured by the most skilful manoeuvres to dispute with him the 
passage through the Black Forest ; but Moreau, in spite of the 
greatest obstacles, succeeded in debouching from it at Brisgau, and 
in safely repassing his army across the Rhine at Brissau and 
Hunningen. As soon as he had effected his escape, he, with a 
generosity which too rarely exists among generals commanding 
separate armies, immediately detached a portion of his troops into 
Italy to the assistance of Bonaparte, who had been, during these 
operations of Moreau, hard pressed by the Austrians under Alvinzi. 
This conduct occasioned a fine burst of eloquence in his favour 
from Camot, the then Minister of War : *' O Moreau, O my 
dear FabiusI how great you were in that circumstance I How 
superior to the wretched rivalries of generals, which so often cause 
the best-laid enterprises to miscarry !" In 1797 Moreau again 
effected a brilliant passage of the Rhine in front of Latour's 
Austrian army, which he defeated at Diersheim. In the campaign 
of Italy, in 1798, he repaired as a volunteer to the army of 
Scherer, when he witnessed the incompetency and defeat of that 
general at Verona, wfio, knowing neither how to fight nor how to 
retire, transferred to Moreau the care of saving his army ; a service 
which the latter general performed by a series of the most skilful 
mancBuvres in the presence of forces greatly superior to his own. 
He was afterwards at the battle of Novi, where Joubert had 
arrived to assume the conunand, but on the death of that young 
general the army again looked to Moreau for safety, and such 
was his activity that he had three horses killed under him 
during his endeavours to obtain the victory. In the fight 
he received a wound in the shoulder ; nevertheless, he managed 
the retreat of the army with so much skill as almost to nullify 
the fruits of the victory to the Russians. Moreau offered his 
sword to Bonaparte on his return from Egypt, and, when he 
might have been a rival, rendered him most useful aid in effecting 
the revolution of the 1 8th Brumaire; and, almost immediately 
after his elevation, received from him the command of the 
armies of the Danube and Rhine. It would appear as if Moreau 
did not comprehend the strategy of the First Consul, or that 
he was dilatory in advancing it, for some misunderstanding 
now occurred between the two. At the battle q^ ^'2>^"i^>x^^> 
however, he exposed his person like a ^eu^'^ex, ^^^iw^^^ "^ 
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contusion in his breast, and had four horses killed under him. At 
the close of 1800 he won irom the Austrians the sanguinary and 
decisive battle of Ilohenlinden ; alter which he received an ovation 
at Paris, -when the First Consul placed in his hands a pair of mag- 
nificent pistols, saying, ** that he had wished to have had engraven 
on them all his victories, but there could not be found room for 
them." Moreau now retired into private life, married Mdlle. Hullot, 
and purchased the estate of Grosbris, which had belonged to the direc- 
tor Barras. He and the First Consul, however, were not friends. They 
had been running the same race of ambition, and the jealousy which 
afterwards aggravated the rivalry of Bonaparte with DaTOust at Auer- 
stadt may have thus early troubled the Consular rest with regard to 
Moreau, or the latter may have been at this period too nearly on a 
level with the First Consul to make him tolerate such civil superiority. 
Be that as it may, Moreau as early as 1802 discovered that he was 
watched in his retirement by spies. In the beginning of lb04 he 
was arrested on a charge which pretended to implicate him in the 
royalist conspiracy of Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal, and he was 
even taken before judges, who were thought to have been suborned to 
effect his destruction ; yet such was his popularity that, as he was 
led through the streets to take his trial, a crowd of military, with 
their hands on the sabres, pressed to his side, and whispered, 
** Comrade, fear nothing ; we have sworn on our swords to defend 
thy life." He was condemned, without a shadow of evidence, to 
an imprisonment of two years ; but this sentence was commuted, 
at his own request, to banishment, and he took up his abode in the 
United States, upon lands which he purchased there. Here he was 
residing in happiness and in retirement, when, in 1813, probably 
through the advice of his old friend Bemadolte, he was sought out, 
and invited by the Allied Sovereigns to lend them the assistance of 
his military skill and experience for the overthrow of Napoleon. 
He immediately repaired to Sweden, and thence to Prague, where 
the Allies were assembled in conference, and where he arrived at 
the very period that the Allied army began its march on Dresden. 
He was immediately intrusted with the highest confidence of the 
Czar, with whom he was standing when he received his death- wound. 
The shot that struck him necessitated an operation, which he en- 
dured with patience. He accompanied the march from the field, 
borne on a litter of lances by 30 soldiers, during the first five days 
of their retreat, and expired on the 1st of September at Schlan, in 
Bohemia. 

Moreau was rather short of stature, and without any external cha- 
racteristic of superior talent ; in private life he was the most amiable, 
the most intelligent, and withal the most moderate of men. As a gene- 
ral, he was " if not first, in the very first line." He was bom with the 
chief essentials of a great commander, and was thought to have a 
more correct and prompt coup-d'aeil than most of the distinguished 
galaxy of generals his contemporaries. He was extremely circum- 
spect and judicious in the field, and trusted nothing to accident, 
jbut laid his plans with consummate abiViiy , ^^lid succeeded, by a 
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ooriect calculation of chances, in accomplishing some of the most 
remarkable operations of war. He was gifted with a rare bravery 
and the most imperturbable coolness in the presence of danger, so 
that in the face of death he himself ordered the amputation of both 
his limbs, and dictated letters to his wife and to the Czar while his 
life's-blood was passing from him. His taking up arms against his 
country was, however, an unhappy resolution, and appears to have 
troubled his closing moments. " Pourtant je ne suis pas coupable ; 
je ne voulais que le bien de ma patrie I Je voulais I'arracher a un 
joug humiliant 1 " Several times before he expired he exclaimed, 
'' Oe Bonaparte est toujours heureux.'* He was thought to have been 
a sincere republican, and as such disposed to be hostile to the reestab- 
lishment of the crown in France, yet upon the execution of his 
father by the Jacobins he had shown no such democratic principles, 
for he avowed a desire to emigrate and offer his sword to Austria, 
which did not evince very steady political opinions in the general's 
mind. It is probable that it was a sense of his personal injuries, 
rather than the love of liberty, which induced him to listen to the flat- 
tering proposition of the Allied sovereigns so fatal to the purity of 
his glory, as it proved to his existence. The Czar commanded that 
his body should be embalmed at Prague, and ordered it to be interred 
in the Catholic church at St Petersburg with the same funeral 
honours as had been paid to Marshal Koutosov. His widow was 
pensioned by Alexander, and received subsequently the title of Mare- 
chale from Louis XVIII. On the spot above Dresden where the 
cannon-shot struck Moreau has been erected a sort of freestone 
monument, surmounted by a large Greek helmet of bronze, and 
bearing this inscription : 

HIER FIEL 



DEB HELD MOREAU 
JLH DER 8EITE ALEXANDERS. 
AUG. XXYU. A.D. MDCCCXIII. 

The trees planted around this memorial have already become a con- 
siderable grove, which forms one of the most interesting objects in 
the yicinity of the Saxon capital.* 

* In the same action, on the part of the Allies, the celebrated poet Theodore 
Korner was struck down by a musket-ball, badly wounded. He was afterwards 
slain in a skirmish against the French Dear Gadebusch in Mecklenburg, where he 
lies buried with the young Hardenberg by his side. On the rery morniig of the 
day on which be recelred his death-wound Korner had composed his well-known 
I soiig to hit sword. 



Thoa sword upon my thigh. 
Those beaming glances, why 
Dost look so pleased on me ? 
1 *Te all my joy in thee. 

Yes! trusty sword, I 'm flree. 
And fondly cherish thee ; 
Dear as a bride thou art. 
The treasure of my heart* 



Haste, give her lips the pledge, 
A kiss to the iron edge 1 
Tide good or eril tide, 
Curst ne who fails his bride ! 

Now bid the charmer sing. 
While bparkling 8word-t)ladps ring. 
*T is our marriage matins' peal. 
Hurrah! thou bride of steel 1 Hurrah! 
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26. Battle of Kulh. 

It -was not more than 3 o'clock in the day when the coancil 
of war had determined upon the retreat. The line of march given 
out was through the Erzgebirge and behind the Gyer ; but great 
confusion ensued from the Babel of languages which prevailed in the 
Allied army. The Austrians received orders to retire in two 
columns ; the one by Dippoldswalde upon Toplitz, and the other by 
Marienberg upon Kommotan. Barclay, with the Russian army, 
took the route by Dohna on Peterswalde ; but, mistaking the order on 
the road, he marched on Altenberg, where he came into the midst of 
the column of Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, moving on NoUendorf 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who had heard that Vandamme's corps had 
crossed the Elbe at Konigstein and was atix prises with Prince 
Eugdne of Wiirtemberg, ordered General Ostermann Tolstoi, with 
8,000 or 9,000 of the Russian guards, to fall back in his support, and 
Vandamme, with 27,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, and 80 pieces of 
cannon, was now in pursuit of lliese two divisions. The united 
force of the Allies was only 17,000. The Czar and the King of 
Prussia, issuing from the mountains by the Dippoldswalde road, found 
Tolstoi with the two divisions in actual fight with Vandamme, and 
seeing the disparity of force engaged sent orders to the division of 
the Russian grenadiers and the cavalry of reserve to hasten down 
the defile of Eichwald to their support The aid thus obtained 
restored confidence, and the Russo-Austrian force not only repelled 
the French, but forced them to the road down the mountains lead- 
ing to Kulm. On the 28th Prince Eugdne determined to take up a 
position in which to await the arrival of the retreating columns, and 
Count Ostermann sent back to advise his chief of the resolution 
that had been taken. 

Napoleon, who had mounted his horse as usual at break of day on 
the 28th, had observed strong columns of the enemy retiring by way 
of the road through Altenberg, and, having given the orders he 
thought requisite under the circumstances for the pursuit of them 
by the corps-d^amUe of Marmont and St. Cyr, had taken a light 
repast at Pima, when, finding himself suddenly indisposed, he re- 
turned to Dresden. Thence on the same afternoon he despatched 
information to Vandamme of his victory of the 27th, and specially 
directed him to occupy the whole plain of Toplitz, Aussig, and the 
valley of the Elbe, so as to seize " les ambulances, les bagages, et 
enfin tout ce qui marche derri^re une armee." Receiving this order 
in the night, Vandamme, having with him the artillery-general 
Haxo, considered one of the best men of the French army, prepared on 
the morning of the 29 th to fall with all his force upon what he deemed 
the Russian rear-guard. They found Ostermann established behind 
Priesten, which village was occupied by the brigade of Helf^ch ; 
his left flank resting on some woody heights occupied by infantry. 
Three regiments of Russian guards were a chevaJ upon the high road, 

andaJU his cavalry were ranged up in a mass to form the right wing. 

TJie artillery, coDsiBting of nearly 100 pieces, weteyJ^'Si'dously placed 
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80 as to enfilade ibe road and all approach against his left wiDg. 
In the course of the night a great part of the Allied force came 
up through the mountains. Vandamme directed the brigade of the 
Prince of Reuss to attack the Russian left, and the entire division 
of Mouton-Duvemet to support the attack, while he deployed his 
cavalry under Corbineau to oppose the Allied cavalry on the right 
The Russian advance was driven out of Kulm and retreated on 
Straden. The French attack on the left, supported by the fire of 
26 guns, obliged Ostermann to bring up a portion of the guard to 
strengthen his left, when a shot struck the Russian general and 
carried off his right arm. About the same time, the Prince of Reuss, 
leading the French attack, was killed by a cannon-shot. The arrival 
of the division Mouton*I>uvemet upon the ground restored the com- 
bat for a moment, when, unexpectedly, the entire mass of the Russian 
cavalry came thundering down into the midst of them from the side 
of the village of Karvitz. Corbineau, with the French horse, were 
no match for them, and tried in vain to resist them, though aided 
by the infantry; but about 2 in the day the brigade Pouch elon 
arrived to Mouton-Duvemet's support, and was shortly followed by 
the brigade Fezensac. All this while grape-shot showered upon 
both the contending forces avec un feu cribU. Towards evening 
General Diebitch arrived upon the field with the cavalry of the 
Russian guard, and immediately led them against the enemy, so 
that, after a 14 hours' contest, Vandamme found he could not effect 
his object of reaching Toplitz, and withdrew his divisions under 
me high hills between Scharda and Straden, holding the town of 
Kulm in front. He had lost 6,000 men, and was not without great 
anxiety, fh>m the increasing numbers that he saw coming up against 
him, as to how he should get out of the difficulty. A letter, how- 
ever, reached him from Berthier, dated *^ a league in advance of 
Pima, at half-past 4 on the 28th,'' stating that Napoleon was coming 
up to his assistance at the head of the conquering army. Vandamme 
hastened to reply to the Emperor that he would hold his ground 
awaiting his arrival, but, although duly despatched, it is believed that 
the letter never reached Napoleon, or, at all events, not in time 
for action. The divisions of St. Cyr, Marmont, and Victor, with 
Murat, were all far distant on the other side of the Erzgebirge, on 
the traces of the Allied army, harassing them continually and 
taking many thousand prisoners, but Napoleon was himself still 
at Dresden. 

Vandamme had in the night (29 -30th) drawn together his entire 
force in two columns. He held Kulm with two battalions, having six 
in front of that town across the high road. The cavalry still occupied 
the left of the chaussee, facing the village of Karwitz. In the course 
of the night a crowd of Allied troops moved, unperceived, down the 
ravine which leads to the village of Graupen. The Czar and King 
had passed the night on the field, and, ascertaining the dispositions 
adopted by Vandamme, were desirous that he should be attacked im- 
mediately, although Kleist with a Prussian corps was still cstv >Jw^ 
farther side of the Erzgebirge : but the l^ing %e^X wi^ ofl \5^'6» ^\^%* 
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de-camp, Colonel Scheler, to apprise Eleist of Vandamme's position 
at Kulm, and to order him to hasten his march hy the most direct 
line he could take across the mountains. Barclay de Tolly, in 
consequence of Ostermann's wound, had assumed the command 
of the Russians; and the Austrian division of CoUoredo, which 
came first upon the plain, was now directed to march as quickly 
as possible round by Karwitz, and make an onset on the French 
left. The following was the general disposition of the Allies. 
Sixteen battalions, under Puschanitzi, were moved along the foot 
of the mountain towards the French right. The Russian grena- 
diers under Raeffsnoi, en bataiUon and en tirailleur^ occupied the 
woody heights on the left in reserve. The Austrian division under 
Prince Philip of Hesse-Homburg was on the right, supported by 
the division of Bianchi in second line. The Russian guard 
marched on Priesten, followed by the cuirassiers under Prince 
Gallitzin. The total Allied force thus assembled against Vandamme 
numbered 60,000 men and 10,000 horse, with 100 guns ; and his 
situation was the more desperate, since Napoleon not being aware 
of his situation, or engrossed with other thoughts, had stopped the 
further march of the columns advancing to his aid from Pima. 

At 8 in the morning of the 30th Colloredo sent forward the 
brigade of Knorring, supported by that of Abele. The Russian 
cavalry en masse, advanced vigorously to the attack of Vandamme's 
left in the plain opposite Karwitz, where they were encountered by 
the cavalry of Corbineau, who stoutly resisted until overpowered, 
when, having lost some guns, they were driven back into Kulm. 
At the same time the Prince of Homburg came down the Geisberg 
and assailed the French right Vandamme, thus attacked on both 
flanks, sent forward the brigades Guyot and Dunesme in support of 
Mouton-Duvemet, who was ordered to attack the Russian centre at 
Priesten ; but the French infantry were crushed by the grape of 
the Russian batteries, and charged by the Russian cavalry, so that 
it was only by the greatest exertions of General Fezensac that 
the assailants could be rallied and withdrawn. Corbineau was 
wounded and forced to quit the field, but Heinrodt and Gobrecht 
nobly led the French chasseurs. Vandamme still defended Kulm 
resolutely, and thence poured havoc with his artillery upon the 
Austrian attack. It was 10 o'clock, and matters were in this critical 
state, when a hot fire was heard to arise out of the mountains in the 
French rear, where the road from Nollendorf reaches Tellnitz. The 
French naturally concluded that it was the Young Guard arriving 
from Pima, and Vandamme at once despatched an officer to com- 
municate with Marshal Mortier, when, to his consternation, word 
was brought him back that the force was Pmssian. It was, in truth, 
the corps of Kleist, who, as soon as he received the King's despatch, 
read a part of it to the men and officers, who, although they knew 
they had the troops under St. Cyr and Marmont on every side of 
them, in a moment of enthusiasm became daring, and threw them- 
selves into the goat-paths of the Fiirstenwalde and the Strecken- 
waJde, which had brought them lYius eaily u\)on the rear of the 
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French. There was now nothing for Vandamme but to endeayour 
to cut his way through the Prussians and try to join the army, 
-which he supposed to be somewhere on the road to Peterswalde, 
and the brigades Doucet and Dunesme were ordered to retard the 
Russians in their front by their fire as long as possible, and even 
to sacrifice all the artillery, if necessary, while he directed a column 
to march on Schanda and Arbesseau. The brigade Philippon led 
the way, followed by the division Mouton-Duvemet. ** In the 
middle of the gorge of the mountains the opposing columns met. 
A scene of indescribable horror ensued. Close pent in a steep and 
narrow pass between overhanging scaurs and rocks, nearly 30,000 
brave and desperate men, animated with equal and vehement 
passion (for both the Prussians and French thought themselves 
surrounded by the enemy), contended elbow against elbow, 
knee against knee, breast against breast, mutually endeavouring 
to force their way through each other's throng."* The French 
account of the same " echaufiFouree '* is equally eloquent : — 
** II en resulte un conflict impossible de dt'crire, dans lequel 
les hommes se prennent corps a corps, s'etouffent, s'egorgent a 
coup de sabres et de baionnettes." f Immediately the French 
were seen to retreat, the Prussian line raised a wild and almost 
unearthly cry of joy, and, regardless of the grape and shell, dashed 
past the guns in hot pursuit The French defended themselves as 
brave and desperate men would do. Generals Baltus and another 
succeeded in marching away with their brigades and leurs attelages. 
The cannoniers, dragoons, and foot-soldiers of divisions Mouton- 
Duvemet and Philippon, all huddled together, surrendered with 
their guns. Doucet and Dunesme, overpowered and surrounded, 
resisted to the last, but at length yielded. Generals Vandamme and 
Uaxo, both wounded, gave up their swords. The French soldiers 
were scattered over the plain and upon the woody heights, and in 
this manner some few made their escape independently ; but 7,000 
men and officers, with their eagles and all their guns, were captured. 
It is believed that 5,000 of the enemy fell in the fight. The Allies lost 
3 generals and 3,316 men killed and wounded. Kleist had had the 
prudence, before entering the defile, to detach Ziethen from Nollen- 
dorf back to Peterswalde, to check the French cavalry, where he 
encountered them, and defending himself judiciously, made many 
prisoners and drove them back. General Corbineau, on a fleet horse, 
was among the few Frenchmen who escaped, and, though wounded 
and covered with blood, he boldly presented himself before the 
Emperor on the morning following the battle, to convey to him the 
exact account and extent of this dire reverse. Napoleon received 
the news as he was poring over the map anticipating fresh con- 
quests, and then repeated to himself: 

•* J*ai servi, commande, vaincu quarante ann§e«, 
Du monde entre mes mains, j'ai vu les destinies, 
Et j'ai toujours connu qii'en chaque ^venement 
Le destin des etats depend d'un moment." t 

• Alison. + Thieti. \ N Q\w\t%. 
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27. Battle of Gross- Beeren. 

" Misfortunes never come single.*' Post upon post now brought 
the account of fresh disasters. It had been the ardent wish of Na- 
poleon's heart to make the King of Prussia feel the whole weight of 
his indignation, and it is thought that in the first transports of his 
victory, his thoughts had turned to the humiliation of Frederick 
William and the Crown-Prince of Sweden, both of whom were at 
this moment, after enjoying many proofs of his forbearance and 
clemency, concentrated against him at Berlin. Bemadotte here 
held an army of Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, having Generals 
Walmoden, Biilow, and Tauenzien, with not much less than 20,000 
men under his personal command, and his bead-quarters at the 
palace of Charlottenburg. It is reported that the Emperor, talking 
over the future with Berthier at Dresden, remarked : '* I calculate 
that after the disasters experienced by the Allies it will take three 
weeks for the army of Schwarzenberg to reorganise itself and again 
take the field. I shall not require so much time to execute my 
projected movement on Berlin." He had already an army can- 
toned between that capital and Spandau. The Marshal Due de 
Reggio, with his head-quarters at Bareuth, commanded his own 
corps with the 12th (Regnier's corps), the 7th, and the 4th (Ber- 
trand's corps), numbering altogether 64,000 men, French, Italians, 
and Germans ; some good, some but indifferent, and some not at all 
to be trusted. Napoleon termed them un ramassis, in allusion to the 
waste-basket of a secretariat or chancellerie. Oudinot nevertheless 
concentrated his army on the 18th, awaiting the Emperor's further 
orders. He now, however, carried the whole by a flank march 
to his left from Bareuth to Liickenwalde, where he established 
himself between the two great roads leading on the Prussian capital, 
pushing his advance as near it as Zossen and Trebbin : but he was 
by no means comfortable in the command intrusted to him ; for while 
Napoleon insisted on calling his force 100,000 men. Da voust's 4 0,000 
at Hamburg, and Girard's corps of 10,000 at Magdeburg, were in- 
cluded in the Imperial calculation. In his front, he who had never 
before exercised so high a command saw Bemadotte at the head of an 
excellent Swedish army, including a Kussiau corps under Woronzow 
and two Prussian under Biilow and Tauenzien ; but, of these, Wal- 
moden was detached with 20,000 into Mecklenburg, and others 
were blockading the French garrisons still holding places fortes 
upon the Oder and the Vistula. The entire Allied army was how- 
ever supposed to consist of 150,000 men ! The Crown- Prince, on 
the approach of Oudinot, advanced his head-quarters to Potzdam ; 
the centre of his army, under Biilow, holding the high road to Berlin 
nearHeinserdorf ; Tauenzien resting on the left near Blankenfelde, 
and the Russians and Swedes forming his right wing near Guiter- 
getz. Both the armies as they approached near each other began 
to concentrate, and on the 21st came to blows near Trebbin. On 
tlie 22nd the French passed the rivulel ^Mch had been the sub- 
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jeet of dispute on die prerioos daj, and nltimatelr the Allied force 
retreated before them to a more adrantageous position within 10 
Bwgliali miles of Berlin. On the 23id the French again advanced 
on Gross- Beeren in three ecrfomns. and Bertrand on the right was 
ordered to attack Jiihnsdorf and Blankenfelde ; Regnier marched 
vith his eentre against die Allies posted on the high road at 
Gross-Beeren ; while Ondinot himself, with the principal force, 
mored on Arensdorf. The dirergence of these columns was exces- 
Aftf as if the Due de Reggio was resoWed to envelope the Crown- 
Prinee with his two outstretched arms. 

It was still early morning when Regnier with the Saxons 
debouched on the Tillage of Gross-Beeren, which he occupied with 
little molestation, driving out General Borstell, while Bertrand 
and Tanenzien engaged each other near Blankenfelde, at first with 
a violent cannonade only. The day was pouring wet, and everywhere 
the contest continued a mere passage of great arms until about 6 in 
the afternoon, when, without waiting for the Crown-Prince's per- 
mission, and somewhat distrusting lus sincerity, Biilow resolved to 
assume the offensive, and moved forward against the villages of 
Gross-Beeren and Klein-Beeren with 35,000 men and a numerous 
artillery, in fonr columns ; the right commanded by the Prince of 
Hesse-Homburg, the next under Colonel Vorkraft, and the left under 
General Boustell, a fourth following in reserve under General Von 
Thumen. Tb^; French were busy establishing their bivouacs when 
this host advanced upon them. Regnier immediately withdrew 
his corps behind the village, expecting that he might there receive 
reinfbicements ; and thither the division Durotte at length arrived 
to support the Saxons, and resisted the Prussians nobly, but was 
obliged to give way before the vigour of the Swedish horse, pre- 
cede by 60 pieces of artillery. At the noise of the cannon, 
Generals Guilleminot and Foumier hastened from Arensdorf, but 
eoold only arrive in time to cover Regnier*s retreat, and to behold 
tiie Saxons flying in complete disorder, having lost 14 or 15 of 
their guns and 1,500 prisoners On the right the Swedes and Kus- 
■ians, under Woronzow, had advanced on Ruhledorf and driven back 
OodfiDofs left wing, while the Cossacks dashed so resolutely forward 
that fhey got possession of the French military chest with 50,000 
ducats. 

Ondinot, finding his centre already crushed and dispersed, ordered 
a hasty retreat by the road on Wittenberg. The Saxons and Bava- 
rians, however, quitted the ranks with a saune qui peutf and nothing 
bat the singular lethargy of the Crown-Prince, who would take no 
lead and give no orders, saved the French army from complete 
annihilation. With a numerous and eager force of cavalry, burning 
for encounter, the French retreat was unmolested. Gerard, according 
to tile orders he had received, sallied oat of Magdeburg, but when, 
instead of his expected success, he heard of Oudinof s contretems, 
and was met by Hirchfeld's Prussian division, and the Cossacks 
under Csemicheff, he was glad to get safely back. ^^\\\. ^Ni^\s^ 
stone walls. Marshal Davoust had also be^u ox^^t^S^^ -^q.tA^x ^^ 
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conviction that Bemadotte would have been overcome and obliged 
to yield up Berlin, to advance as far as Schwerin, so as to cut the 
enemy off from the shores of the Baltic, and witii this object he 
occupied that city, in spite of the Anglo-German army of Wal- 
moden and Gimbom, on the 23rd. Hearing nothing, but seeing 
daily fresh crowds of Cossacks around him, the old soldier, however, 
quietly decamped from Schwerin on the night of the 2-3rd of Sep- 
tember, and resumed his position behind the Steckenitz. 

28. Battle of the Katsbach. 

The instructions given by Napoleon to Marshal Macdonald, when 
he was suddenly called away from the army on the Katsbach to 
the defence of Dresden, were to avail himself of the moral effect 
obtained by his defeat of Bliicher, by waiting patiently for any 
offensive movement from the Prussian army. He was, of course, 
to keep it back from threatening to advance on Dresden, and on no 
account to allow it to pass the Bober. Ney had carried away from 
this army the 3rd division when he received orders to accompany 
Napoleon and hasten back to Dresden, and these troops had reached 
BuDzlau before it was discovered that the Emperor's order was 
only for the Prince de la Moskowa, and not for his corps-tTarm^e, 
which Souham was accordingly commanded to take back in all haste 
to Macdonald, whom he reached, breathless and exhausted, on the 
Katsbach, on the evening of the 25th of August. The Marshal 
Duke of Tarentum, finding himself now at tibie head of 3 corps- 
{Tarmiey numbering 9,000 men, and thinking that if it was desirable 
to keep Bliicher back from passing the Bober, it would be still 
more advantageous to force hun across the Katsbach, resolved to 
advance against him so as to crush the whole Allied force in the nook 
in which it lay between that river and the brook of the Wiithende 
Neisse. Sebastiani vainly endeavoured to deter the Marshal from 
engaging the army in this coupe-gorge of Grain, as it was called ; 
but Macdonald, strong in the independency of his command, ordered 
Lauriston's corps to advance against Hirschberg, by the right and 
left banks of the Bober, while he himself led the centre on Wein- 
berg and Jauer; and Souham, the moment he arrived, received 
orders to cross the Katsbach, in order to threaten the Prussian right 
at Liegnitz. The distance between the flanks of the French army 
in the proposed operation was 24 miles, and it was fought to lessen 
the hazard by directing the corps of Sebastiani to march by the 
road from Bunzlau leading to Jauer, through Ercheholz, interme- 
diately between the centre and left. 

By a singular coincidence, Bliicher having heard of the departure 
of the Emperor from the army, and of the march of the 8rd corps 
towards Dresden, was desirous of feeling if the enemy was still in 
his front in force, and on the very same morning of the 26th of 

/August had ordered his 1st division to march on Brechtelsbirken, 
pushing forward General Sacken as far as Eictholz. A heavy rain, 
which bad lasted all that night, accom^ame^X^^ ^\bick mist in the 
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morning, contribated to conceal the movements of either army from 
the other. The Prussian cavalry therefore advancing to recon- 
noitre the valley of the WHthende Neisse, came suddenly upon the 
rear of a French column struggling through the same defile, in 
that loose order in which troops are wont to march under an uncom- 
fortable and beating rain. Macdonald immediately ordered the 
divisions of Sebastiani and Gerard to form up upon the plateau 
of Janovitz, between Weinberg and Klein Tinz ; and Bliicher, on 
receiving the information of an enemy from his scouts, ordered the 
Prussian divisions of De York and Sacken to deploy on the same 
ground. It was 3 o'clock before these hostile bodies got themselves 
and their guns respectively into position. The rain still fell in 
torrents, and much impeded the march of the separate columns, but 
Bliicher, seeing that the French troops were coming up, in a great 
measure unsupported, gave orders for an immediate attack. Sacken's 
f^uns, placed on a height called the Taubenberg, covered with their 
fire the advance of the Prussian column, which fell upon the head of 
three French battalions, just coming up out of the ravine of Wein- 
berg, and drove them back, capturing 4 guns. Some French horse 
came up to their support, but nevertheless were unable to retake 
the guns. Bliicher accordingly sent Wassilchikoff with some ca- 
Talry, to charge the French horse, which order was executed with the 
happiest effect ; for, although three hostile battalions were forming 
upon the Kuhberge at the top of the ravine, who took the Prussian 
cavalry in flank, yet these drove the French horse back in disorder. 
Aconsiderable cavalry contest ensued, during which Bliicher ordered 
his whole line of infantry to advance. Sebastiani resisted with 
all the ardour that he was accustomed to throw into any conflict, 
but he was borne down by the physical strength of the attack of 
Prince Charles of Mecklenburg, and could not get the support of 
Souham up in time, so that he was forced to give way, and the 
whole 11th corps-d^armie fled in disorder to Nieder Grain. It was 
indeed 6 o'clock before Souham marched up from Schmogwitz, and 
then Sacken, relieved from the other division, went forward to 
meet him, and, without much difficulty, obliged him to recross the 
Katsbach at 9 o'clock at night. 

During this time Lauriston had advanced on the left, and had 
driven back the Russians, under Count Langeron, across the little 
•tream called the Plinse as far as Hennersdorf, and almost to the 
village of Jauer. The events of the battle now permitted that a 
brigade of Pnfbsians under Colonel Steiumetz should be sent down 
to Langeron's assistance, when Lauriston, hearing that the day was 
lost totiie centre and left, would not wait, but hastened to make the 
best of his way to Goldberg, at which place he recrossed the Kats- 
bach, but in no good plight, for he was sharply pursued by the 
Russians. The French, indeed, could only pass the river Bober by 
the bridge of Bunglau, and in making this detour they were obliged 
to sacrifice their artillery, so that 80 guns fell into the handa oC \2cvv& \ 
Allies. Nor was this the full amount of iyiacd.oivv\.^^% T&!\»kKcst\.>wvv£.> 
The division of Pacthod had been sent by \iBL>xn«\.<oTi xq v>ttv^v^ 
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Hirechberg. Here he was left without any infonnatioii of what had 
happened to the rest of the army, and, in striying to get across the 
Bober late in the day, he fell in with the Russian advance nnder 
Generals Korf and Czerbaloff ; and although the general took his 
ground on the hill of Plagnitz with great resolution, and prepared to 
resist the force opposed to him, yet he was assailed on tiie 29fh by 
such a superior force of guns and troops, that his men broke their 
ranks and fled, some to the river and some in wild confusion in 
every direction. Pacthod, with 100 officers, 3,000 men, 2 eagles, 
and 12 guns, surrendered themselves to the Russians, while 2,000 
were drowned, and some few fugitives swam across or other- 
wise escaped. Macdonald at length succeeded in collecting behind 
the Queiss 50,000 men, where he took post, while Poniatowski 
still occupied Zittau with his Polish army. 

The victories of Liitzen, Bautzen, and especially Dresden, were 
so truly Napoleonic, that ^e worid began to think that the con- 
queror was on his legs again ; but when they were as inmiediatdy 
followed by three such reverses as Kulm, Gross-Beeren, and espe- 
cially by this defeat on the Katsbach, it was evident that the great 
image had no longer any sure base to stand upon. The decree was 
gone forth : ^* Ichabod, the glory is departed : ** 

'* That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre-sway 
With front of brass and feet of dajr.** * 

Certainly, fh)m this time forward, no affair took place between 
the Allied and French armies without Saxons, Bavarians, and Wir- 
tembergers abandoning the eagles. The Italians were more £uthfbl ; 
partly because nothing had l^en done by the conqueror to disturb 
their nationalities, and partly that Napoleon himself, Murat, and 
Engine had, as it were, some part or paroel in their nation. 

Three such disasters would have been not only enough to coun- 
terbalance the recent victories, but to cast down to the dust the 
Imperial prestige already shaken by tiie Russian campaign. Mao- 
donald accompanied the report of his own reverse by the most urgent 
solicitations to the Emperor to come in person to his assistance. 
His officers were discouraged and disobedient, his troops were en di- 
handade ; the Marshal himself was " tout a fait dicontenancS,'\ " and he 
had in his front the redoubted Bliioher, who was well known to be 
a man never given to sleep upon an advantage, and %ure to push for- 
ward upon him as soon as the state of the rivers in his front allowed 
him to cross. Napoleon had hoped that with 50,000 men still with 
their eagles, and 10,000 Poles under Poniatowski, who had not been 
engaged in the late sad affair, the Marshal might have been able to 
pull up at Gorlitz on the Neisse; but on the 3rd of September, he hc»rd 
that Macdonald's army had already reached Bautzen in the greatest 
disorder. Orders were therefore immediately issued for the infantry 
of Marmont and the cavalry of Latour-Mauburg to march to the 

♦ Byron. \ TMcrt. 
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fitmt; and 70 fourgons, carrying arms, ammunition, shoes, and 
all that a disordered army were most likely to require, were expe- 
dited to their aid the same day. At night the Emperor himself quit- 
ted Dresden, and, without stopping anywhere on the way, came up to 
^e outposts at Hochkirch on the morning of the 4th. He received 
the Marshal without a word of reproach, but it was a trial to him to 
hear at the same moment of a new misfortune. A considerable 
conyoy of ammunition had been captured by the Cossacks of Ber- 
nadotte's army near Bischofswerda. He instantly stopped the retreat 
of llacdonald's forces, and, assuming the offensiye, by noon he 
had already pushed back the Russians to Gorlitz. Bliicher had 
leoeiyed information from Dresden of the departure of a reinforce- 
ment under Napoleon to assist the defeated Marshal ; for the whole 
German population was now yery generally adverse to the French, 
and every moyement of theirs was well watched and speedily re- 
ported. As soon, therefore, as the clouds of dust on the horizon 
betokened their arrival, the judicious veteran again adopted the 
policy which had been laid down for the plan of the campaign. 
Orders were at once issued to give up slowly and cautiously all the 
strong ground on the hills called Stromberg and Vohralsberg. In 
yain l^e King of Naples dashed forward with his accustomed ilan 
upon the Prussian advance at Weissenberg ; for without hesitation, 
with the loss of a few men, Bliicher withdrew his troops to Reichen- 
bach. The following day the veteran ordered his whole army to 
repass the Neisse and the Queiss. On the 5th, Napoleon, with his 
g^ard, followed in pursuit, but the Prussians continued to retire 
before him and to destroy the bridges after they had crossed the 
riyers. The Imperial eye soon detected that Bliicher was acting on 
a systematic plan of avoiding all fighting, and retiring so as to lead 
his enemies farther from their centre and base, and fh)m their sup- 
plies, into a country very intricate from its woods and waters, and 
totally exhausted of forage and provisions. Arriving, therefore, at 
an abandoned farmhouse the Emperor dismounted, and was seen 
to ponder deep in thought upon &e prospect before him. There 
was no excitement of contest to rouse the fire of the old war-horse ; 
not a shot was to be heard, not an enemy was to be seen. He 
was yisibly deeply depressed and absorbed as he meditated on 
the strategy of his enemies. He saw the illusion of French glory 
passing away, and although he himself was still able to struggle 
against misfortune, and in some degree to overcome it, for his mere 
presence had revived the courage and reorganised the ranks of his 
broken army, yet he now saw that not one of his lieutenants could 
go into the field against a hostile force without being overcome and 
destroyed. Here he mounted his horse and rode forward at a slow 
pace to Gorlitz, where he took up his quarters for the night ; but 
the same evening a courier reached him bearing reports of new 
complications. 

No sooner was Prince Schwarzenberg aware of the departure of 
Napoleon from Dresden to act against Bliicher thaxiYie ^^^^^ %x^s^ 
in motion across the Erzgebirge, and on the ^\Xi ol ^e^\«aife«t'^"^ 
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already pashed ap his advanced guard as far as NoUendorf, and 
again threatened the Saxon capital. Marshal St. Cyr therefore 
wrote, by his aide-de-camp Gonrgaud, to urge the return of Napo- 
leon, who, hoping that he had restored the fortunes of Macdonald, 
set off the very night of his arrival at Gorlitz on his way back to 
Bautzen, He still, however, clung to his design of attacking 
Berlin, and accordingly directed Marmont with his corps to march 
to Hoyerswerda, where he would he a la portee of the Prussian 
capital : but he ordered the Young and Old Guard to accompany 
himself, and on the 6th he alighted at Dresden. After a few hours' 
rest in the palace here, he was again on horseback for Pirna, where 
he found St Cyr already flying before Blleist and Pahlen, and his 
cavalry under De Pajol striving to hold back at Dobna the im- 
mense force of horsemen which preceded the advance of the enemy's 
columns. Napoleon, however, observed that there were no Austria 
troops in the column opposed to him, which induced him to suspect 
that Schwarzenberg had perhaps some other movement in contem- 
plation. It was most necessary for his plans not to risk the pos- 
session of Dresden, and he resolved, accordingly, to replace the 
imperial head-quarters there, in order to collect in that capital the 
guard and all the reserves which were everywhere in motion, and 
to act thence according to circumstances. But, before he had time 
to lie down on his couch, news of a fresh disaster reached his ears. 

29. Battle of Dennewitz. 

Before quitting Dresden for Silesia, to assist Macdonald, the 
Emperor superseded the Duke de Reggio by Marshal the Prince 
de la Moskowa, who set off immediately, and on the 3rd of 
September reached Wittemberg, where Oudinot's army was posted. 
The instructions he received from Napoleon himself prescribed an 
advance to Bayreuth, within three days' march of Berlin, where he 
was desired to establish himself on the 6th. Ney found Victor 
and Regnier in command of their several divisions, both dis- 
satisfied at his arrival to supersede them, and both far from feeling 
implicit confidence in one who, with all his martial prowess, had 
rarely been intrusted with supreme command in the field. The 
Emperor had promised that a division should be sent up to Luckaa 
to maintain the communication of the armies ; and, as we have seen, 
Marshal Marmont was already in march thither by Hoyerswerda, 
Ney, on the morning of the 4th, reviewed his forces in sight of the 
enemy, and at the close of this display moved forward his centre 
against Tauenzien's Prussian division at Zahna. Here was a small 
rivulet in front of the Allied position, but after much hard fighting 
the French forced them to cross it and fall back to Seydas on the 5th. 
Confident in his own courage and in the wisdom of the orders of 
his chief, Ney went forward on the 6th, regardless of the enemy's 
namerotts cavalry which hovered on his flank, and watched all bis 
movements. His line of march was directed on Interbach, Bertrand 
on bis right, Regnier in the centre, and OniSinoit wi the left Ney, 
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being himself accustomed always to take the lead, trotted with the 
advance to Dennewitz. No sooner did the Crown-Prince ascertain 
tiiat the enemy were marching against him, headed by his old com- 
rade, the Prince de la Moskowa, than he took measures for concen- 
trating his forces. He ordered Biilow, on arriving at Kurz-Lipsdorf, 
to deploy his troops and take post, having Eckmensdorf on the right 
and Maltenhausen on the left ; and Tauenzien, leading the advance, 
was directed to march straightforward on Dennewitz. 

The field of battle is crossed by a rivulet called the Agerbach, 
not of any great depth, but having rotten marshy banks everywhere, 
except for the short space between Dennewitz and Rohrbach, where 
the ground on each side of it is steep ; but the road traverses a vast 
expanse of sand before it crosses the stream at either of these places. 
The Italian brigade of Fontanelli, in Bertrand*s division, forming 
the advanced guard of the French, entered Dennewitz at 10 o'clock, 
and at once encountered Tauenzien*s division, which they found 
formed up in order of battle beyond the village, when they were im- 
mediately opened upon by a powerful battery with grapeshot Ber- 
trand, on being apprised of this, brought up in support two divisions 
of inikntry, and established two batteries of 12 -pounders which soon 
succeeded in silencing the Prussian guns. Regnier had been ordered 
to outflank the enemy by crossing the brook at Rohrbach, and 
Oadinot, from the farther side, had already reached Ohna, where he 
waited till the former division had passed the defile. General 
Morand, with a Wiirtemberg division, had been also posted near 
the mill of Dennewitz. Biilow no sooner heard the firing than he 
pressed forward his Prussians, and, as soon as he arrived on the 
field, deployed 20,000 men between Wolmsdorf and Nieder Gors- 
dorf, maintaining a reserve under the Prince of Hesse -Homburg. 
These were immediately advanced, en 4chelon, against the division 
Morand, when, Regnier coming up at the moment with the Saxons, 
a combat of the most obstinate description ensued, but in the end, 
the villages of Golsdorf and Nieder Gorsdof were occupied by the 
French. After four hours' fighting, however, these two villages 
were regained by the Prussians, and the division Morand was obliged 
to form squares against the assaults of the Allied cavalry. Ney 
therefore sent pressing orders to Oudinot to come up, and Guil- 
leminot leading his column, supported by the division Pacthod, 
retook Golsdorf, and held in check the hostile cavalry. Ney ought 
to have known that, as the fight was proceeding, he was exposing 
his left flank to the side on which Bemadotte was situated, that 
is to say, from the great road leading on Berlin through Potzdam ; 
for the Crown-Prince's cannon was already heard towards Raben- 
•tein, whence he was now coming up, with 70 battalions, and 80 
squadrons of Russo-Swedish soldiers. The battle had already 
lasted three hours, and Billow had not exhausted his reserves. 
When, therefore, Borstel's Prussians appeared on the field, they, 
acting in concert with their countrymen under Thumen (who had 
been fighting ever since the morning about Dennewll'L^^ ^\.\&.0«w^ii^ 
and carried that village, driving out Bettwiii^ft <s,ot^^, Vclq-^^x.^ 
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intention ; and, now putting the best face upon affairs, he himself 
returned to Pima, having ordered St. Cyr and the Count de Lobau to 
remain where they were for two days and then to withdraw to that 
camp. Napoleon returned to Dresden on the 12th, leaving the 1st 
corps at Nollendorf, the 2nd at AUenberg, the 14th near Boma, and 
the Young Guard at Pima. Napoleon had enough to demand the 
gravest reflections as he sat down in his cabinet at head* quarters. 
He had lost four battles by the blunders of his lieutenants, and he 
could not persuade any separate corps of his adversaries to measure 
swords with himself. Bliicher had availed himself of his absence 
towards the mountains to return upon Macdonald, who was now again 
within musket-shot of Dresden at Bischofswerda, with Poniatowski 
at Neustadt, the 8th corps at Stolpen, and the 3rd, 5th, and 1 1th corps 
close to the Elbe. 60,000 men were, therefore, quite unable to keep 
back the redoubted Prussian veteran. Napoleon also considered 
tbat ever since the month of May he had been subsisting his army in 
Saxony, and that, in addition to Macdonald's army and his own, there 
was close on the right Oadinot's or Ney's army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men, all doing notMng against the enemy, and ** eating their heads 
off." The policy dating from Trachenburg was wearing away all 
his strength ; for no sooner did Wittgenstein and Kleist learn that the 
Emperor had quitted the army in their front than they again crossed 
the mountains, driving St. Cyr and Lobau before them to Pima and 
Gieshiibel. On the 15th Napoleon again leaped into his saddle, 
and, putting himself at the head of his guard, drove back the in- 
traders to Bergieshubel and Peterswalde. On the 16th he made 
arrangements for the concentration of the Ist, 2nd, and 14th corps 
with his guards at Nollendorf, and pushed the 6th corps back 
again to Altenburg, the scarlet lancers of the guard driving the 
Allied cavalry out of Hollendorf, in which engagement Colonel 
Bliicher, the son of the general, was taken prisoner. On the 17th, 
Napoleon's head-quarters were again established at Pima, and 
Prince Schwarzenberg withdrew all the advanced posts from the 
hills back to Kulm and Toplitz. He also occupied Aussig upon the 
Elbe by a strong division under General Meerfeldt ; for Napoleon 
had secretly thrown a bridge over the Elbe at Pima to enable him 
to move his forces either into Bohemia or Silesia with the greater 
freedom. He sent down a division to attack Ziethen near Kulm. 
and Colloredo at Arbessau ; but such was the resistance at both these 
villages that his Young Guard was driven out of them with the loss 
of 7 guns and 2,000 prisoners, amongst whom was their general 
Kreutzen. Napoleon therefore recalled all his forces back to 
Pima, and bade his last adieu to Bohemia. On the 2 Ist he was 
again at Dresden, having made another fruitless campaign, and this 
same day Benningsen arrived at Toplitz with the Russian army of 
reserve. With wonderful resolution and perseverance, the Emperor 
again quitted his head-quarters the following morning to give a 
blow to Bliicher, but the veteran again declined the combat, and 
retired. Napoleon followed him beyond the forests near Bischoft- 
werda, and returned, foiled again, to Bteaiicii on the 24tib. 
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The policj of evading a conflict with the Emperor and only 
engaging the forces of Ms lieutenants had. however, been played 
oat, and, now that the Allied army had become so strong and 
the French army had been so much weakened, a new project was 
in contemplation, which was to unite the forces of the Allies on one 
or the other flank, and fall upon and crush Napoleon in some 
central point. Orders were therefore issued to concentrate 80,000 
Rnasians and Prussians and 70,000 Austrians at Toplitz on the 1st 
of October, who might descend the mountains to act between the 
Elbe and the Saale, while 150,000 Prussians and Swedes, under the 
Prince-Royal of Sweden and General Bliicher, were to cooperate 
in a general and decisive attack of the French army in the Saxon 
plains. The generalissimo's plan of campaign had for its basis at 
once to outflank Napoleon on both flanks and to threaten his main 
communication with France. 

Since the beginning of September a considerable partisan warfare 
had sprung up within the communications of the French army. The 
Saxon general Thielmann had, on the 11th, attacked and destroyed 
a large convoy of ammunition near Weissenfels. General J^febvre- 
Desnonettes was sent to stop Thielmann, and came up and defeated 
him near Merseberg on the 24th. On the other hand, the Hetman 
Platoff brought up his Cossacks to Chemnitz and defeated Lefebvre- 
Desnonettes ; and at Altenburg, on the 28th, he united with Thiel- 
mann and drove the French general back to Zeitz, with the loss of 
5 gnns and 1,500 prisoners. The Austrian Colonel Mensdorf, 
with a body of cavalry, hovered upon all the French communications 
between r^esden, Leipzig, and Torgau. Czemicheff, with 3,000 
horse, pushed on, without any one to oppose him, as far as Cassel, 
the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia : when King Jerome, col- 
lecting what troops he could, abandoned his capital, and the occa- 
sion was immediately seized to proclaim the dissolution of the 
puppet kingdom amidst the vociferous applause of the people. The 
Cossacks remained there for a short time, and then carried off the 
royal horses and carriages as their trophies ; and immense stores of 
more valuable commodities also fell to them as booty. 

Marshal Davoust had continued to hold himself in readiness to 
receive the orders of the Emperor to march on Berlin ; but, after the 
defeat of Gross-Beeren, he saw that this projected movement was 
rendered impossible, and accordingly he withdrew across the Elbe. 
This movement separated the Danes and French, the former of whom 
now left the Marshal's command and retired to their own country by 
way of Liibeck. The strength of Davoust's corps, after this defec- 
tion, was reduced to 35,000 men, with whom he had to contend against 
General Walmoden, who with an equal force had taken post at 
Schwerin, with the Swedish General Vegesack, at Grevismuhlen, in 
his fh>nt. The scouts having got hold of a letter from the Marshal 
addressed to the governor of Magdeburg, it was learned that he 
intended to reinforce that garrison by the division Pecheux, and the 
Hanoverian general determined to endeavour to inteTee^\.lVAX.^<^Naj!^- 
ment in their march. Leaving, therefore, Veg.e&Vkic^V V^ ^<&^t^^^^ 
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Prince of £ckmuhl,he crossed the Elbe with 16,000 men at Dornitz, 
and on the 16th of September his advanced guard under Tettenbom 
encountered General Pecheux at Gorda, near Danneberg. The 
French general had 5 battalions and 1 squadron with 6 pieces 
of cannon, and, seeing the superior strength of his adversary, he took 
up the strongest position the ground afforded. Walmoden attacked 
at once the centre and both wings, and so enveloped the enemy that 
1,200 were killed and ail the guns and materiel captured, together 
with General Miaczinki and 1,800 men. Having accomplished his 
object, he returned to Schwerin on the 18th. 

These affairs disturbed Napoleon, and feeling the importance 
of securing his rear, he ordered General Rogniat, who, since the 
capture of Haxo, had the chief direction of the engineers, to place 
the defences of Merseberg upon the Saale in proper repair, and to 
make a close observation of tiie condition of all the bridges across 
that river. Many circumstances, at this juncture, concurred to oblige 
the Emperor to consider the expediency of retiring his army from the 
left bank of the Elbe. Bich as Saxony is in agricultural produce, 
the enormous multitude which had so long been quartered there had 
entirely consumed it. Not a handful of forage was to be obtained 
for the horses ; the herbage in the fields had been trodden down by 
hostile legions, the earth had been turned ten times over in search 
of roots, and nothing edible remained. The town of Dresden had been 
thoroughly spoiled ; not only had it been rendered a barrack for 
troops for more than a year, but it was now full of the hospitals of 
the sick and wounded, amongst whom a malignant fever at this 
time raged. The soldiers, having no regular supplies, were conti- 
nually guilty of outrages upon the inhabitants, which die Emperor, 
by a severe administration, had tried in vain to check. To all the 
exertions of their superiors to stop excesses, the ready answer was : 
" Cause the conmiissary to be shot, and you shall then be obeyed.'* 
Pima had been reduced to despair by the exactions practised in its 
frequent occupation, and all the towns and villages for miles around 
Dresden were fatigued and exhausted by the triple scourge of qnar* 
tering, pillage, and contributions. The diminution in the effective 
force had also now become very considerable. The French army, at 
the termination of the armistice on the 14th of August, amounted to 
nearly 360,000 men present with the eagles, and now at the end of 
September it was reduced to less than 200,000. The Emperor saw 
distinctly that he could not expect to maintain his ground upon the 
Elbe much longer, and therefore now gave orders for the removal of 
the sick and wounded by degrees from Dresden to Leipzig, from 
Leipzig to Erfurt, and from Erfurt upon Mayence. Marahal Mar- 
mont was detached to cover these movements as convoy, and 
Latour-Mauburg's cavalry kept watch over the movements and 
reconnoissances of the Allies, while Poniatowski with his Poles was 
sent to restrain the action of detached divisions upon his commu- 
nJcBtions. 
The blockade of Wittenberg had been intrusted to General Thumen 
4ft# M a r a bal Prince of Moskowu, wlio, a\\\iou%h. he was not strong 
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enough to act against the united forces of the Crown- Prince and 
BIncher, was able to well obseire their movenients, and now coin- 
munieated to Napoleon, that, after he had letamed to Dresden on the j 
S4tii,a French corps had been yigorouslj attacked at Meissen, on the 
85fh, by Blucher^s adTance under Sacken ; and that on the three 
following dajB that veteran had adroitly broken up his camp and 
marehed away for Wittenberg to unite his forces with the army of 
the Crown-Prince, whose head-quarters had been advanced to ' 
Rodau, at the confluence of the Elbe and the Mulda. Bliicher, I 
eontiiiuing his march, was on the 4th of October at Diiben on the I 
latter river, on which day Biilow and Tanenzien also crossed to the I 
left bank of the Elbe. There still remained in sight of Dresden the • 
leit of tiie army of Silesia under Generab Sherbatow and Bubna, ; 
amonnting to about 18,000 men. Napoleon, upon these reports, i 
reaolved upon the manceuvre by means cf which he hoped to thwart 
tiie combination of the Allies. He determined to quit Dresden, and 
to leave St Cyr there with 27,000 men. He had already ordered 
Augereau to march up out of Bavaria and join him at Leipzig, 
where he was to place himself under the orders of the King of 
Naples who was at Freyberg ; and they would thus be able to in- 
terpose 60,000 men against tiie advance of Schwarzenberg out of 
Bohemia, while Napoleon, calling around him Ney, Marmont, Po- 
niatowski, and every outlying detachment, might carry 125,000 men 
against Bemadotte and Bliicher, whom he supposed to be united 
somewhere upon the banks of the Mulda. 

On the 6th of October, all the Imperial Guard quitted the Saxon 
ci^ital and marched to Meissen, and stringent measures were 
adopted to make the Sling of Siaony follow the fortunes of Napo- 
leon, who feared that, if Uiey separated, he should have no longer 
hold on the Saxon army. A messenger was sent to the King of 
Naples to give the Emperor a meeting at Meissen, and at 6 in the 
morning of the 7th Napoleon quitted Dresden and tiie same day had 
a conference with Murat The Sling of Saxony and his family quitted 
his capital in a long train of carriages amidst the tears of his people, 
and rested for the night at Mei8S«*n. The Imperial head-quarters were 
established the same night at Seerhausen, on the road to Wurzen, 
whither they proceeded on the morning of tiie 8th. Napoleon placed 
himself at the head of the light cavalry of his guard, and set off 
in the night of the 10th for Eilenbnrg, where he arrived at 4 in the 
morning, and heard that the Crown-Prince and Bliicher had got 
wind of his movements and had recrossed the Mulda at Bitterfeld 
and Jesnitz ; but it subsequently transpired that Bliicher had not 
recrossed the Mulda at all, but had proceeded to Halle upon the 
SuJe, whence he was coming down on Leipzig. He, however, 
heard still worse news, that Ney and Marmont, instead of acting 
together according to his instructions, had marched different ways ; 
and that the latter was abeady at Toncha in his rear marching on 
Leipzig, while Ney was marching towards the Elbe away to Torgau. 
His object had been,by uniting with these divisions, to drvv^xTcA ^'^'- 
federate armies across the Elbe, while Murat \i^\^\k\& ^^xai^^^^^sx 
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Schwarzenberg ; but when the King of Naples had on tiie 10th 
reached Frohborg, where he covered the roads by Chemnitz, he 
found that he had not guarded that from Oarlobad or Zwickau and 
Altenburg, and that Wittgaistein with Schwarzenberg's advance, 
finding the way clear of any enemy, had pushed along it and was 
already at Boma. Here Poniatowski stopped him with his 2nd 
division, until he was joined from Penig by a division of the 8th 
corps ; while Murat, as soon as he found the Allies endeavouring 
to get between him and Leipzig, pushed forward with his cavalry, 
and forced Wittgenstein to go back with the loss of 8,000 or 4,000 
men, and the King of Naples was thus a ckeval on both the great 
roads out of Bohemia. Napoleon received this information on the 
12th, and immediately resolved to concentrate the entire of his 
army on Leipzig. The g^uard, the corps of Marmont, Bertrand, Mac- 
donald, and Latour-Mauburg*s cavalry, were marched straight on 
Leipzig; Begnier, Dombroudu, and Sebastiani were directed to 
destroy all the bridges over the Elbe ; and Ney was ordered to 
impose on Bemadotte as much as possible, and to hurry back 
tSter the grand army by the same road on which he was march- 
ing. The result of this operation was, that Bemadotte, professing 
to be alarmed for his rear, separated himself from Bliicher's army, 
and withdrew with all his force to the north, placing his head- 
quarters on the 13th at Cothen. On this night Napoleon rested 
at Wurzen, where, at daybreak the following morning, he heard 
the firing between Murat and Wittgenstein beyond Leipzig, and 
hastened to place his head-quarten at Reudnitz, about two miles 
from the city, into which the Kii^ of Saxony had entered the 
same morning. News reached the £jnperor on his arrival at Leip- 
zig that the King of Bavaria had renounced his alliance and had 
arranged his forces on the side of the Allies. The defection of 
Bavaria was sure to be followed by that of Wiirtemberg and 
Baden, thus uncovering the frontier of France from Hiinningen to 
Mayence, and interposing the armies of De Wrede and Prince 
Reus, who could march up from the Inn to the Necker and the 
Rhine, between him and France. Orders had been already trans- 
mitted to Davoust and St. Cyr to bring up their respective forces as 
quickly as possible to unite with the grand army, and Napoleon was 
now resolved to place the issue of the campaign on the battle which 
had become inevitable in the vicinity of Leipzig. He now collected 
for this purpose five corps-^armie and a numerous cavalry, but 
all these corps either did not receive their orders, or could not 
effect their junction in time. The fault of their not receiving 
earlier orders may have been with the Emperor himself; for it is 
admitted on all hands that he had clung with great tenacity to 
the line of the Elbe, and was unwilling for a considerable time, 
longer perhaps than he strictly ought to have been, to abandon his 
ground at Hamburg and Dresden : his fixed plan having been, to 
the last, to attack his numerous foes in succession wherever divided, 
and to wreak his vengeance on Berlin. 
On the J 4th, the Prince Generalissmo oi^«ed a grand recon- 
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noisflance to be made by the two corps of KJenaa and Wittgenstein, 
preceded by the cavalry under Count Pahlen, after the French 
aimy. The King of Naples had taken up a good position to 
ccver the road into Leipzig, with his right on the Elster, his 
centre at the village of Wackau, and his left at Lieber-Wolkwitz. 
He had with him 6 regiments of good cavalry, which had belonged 
to the army of Spain, and had just come up to the grand army 
with the corps of Marshal Augereaa. These troops were burning 
for an opportunity of signalising themselves, and Murat, who had 
been forced back in a manner that he thought might perhaps have 
a little compromised the Emperor, resolved to take this oppor- 
tunity of giving them their desire. He therefore placed himself at 
their head, and charged down upon Pahlen's cavaJry. King Joa- 
chim was recognised as the leader by his accustomed display of 
uniform; and Sie English General Wilson (a fire-eater par excel- 
lence), who was attached to the Russian head-quarters, was espe- 
cially ambitious of coming into personal conflict with one of the 
game kidney as himself. An equally ambitious Russian officer, 
however, outrode Sir Robert, and, coming up with his Majesty, 
cried out, " Arr^te, arrete, Roi ! '* The King's officier (Tordonnance, 
Lieutenant de Lappe, who was with Murat, immediately turned 
roimd and at once passed his sword through the body of the pre- 
mmptuous young Russian, who fell to the ground, leaving his horse 
a prize to the Neapolitan officer, who might have risen, in conse- 
quence, to the highest honours of the kingdom, if his master's 
crown had not been already in the balance. The brilliant 
a£Bur of cavalry which ensued, and in which several charges 
were made by about 1,000 horse, was terminated by the arrival 
of Klenau's Prussian cavalry, who came up in time to take part in 
it : but both sides at the last maintained the ground they had held 
in the morning, though it cost the lives of 1,200 men ; the 
conflict resolving itself into an afiair of artillery, which lasted till 
night 

Napoleon's head- quarters were established at the house of a 
merchant just outside Leipzig, where Berthier, Murat, Marmont, and 
Augereau, with the customary officers, assembled the same evening 
round a German stove in earnest conversation, mixed with much 
familiar gossip. The Emperor was in unusual spirits, and rallied 
his comrade marshals, not forgetting Murat, who, he said, must have 
ahready made himself acquainted with Austrian tactics, seeing that 
he had been lately in such intimate communication with their diplo- 
matists with a view to secure his throne. King Joachim repelled the 
imputation as unjust, but the Emperor replied with great kindness of 
manner, without bitterness or blame, and in a tone more sad than 
severe : " Qui, oui, vous avez etc prct a le faire, mais je vous par- 
donne. Vous ^tes bon, vous avez un fond d'amitie pour moi, et 
▼OU8 etes un vaillant homme. Seulement j'ai eu tort de vous faire 
roi : comme roi vous songez a voire couronne plus qu'a la mienne." 
At this time the Imperial head-quarters, in the midsX. C]ii ^Xi^Y^^\«:c^- 
tions for the coming conflict, were enliveiied"b7 «l eex<iTCLWi^^«va.^js^^^ 
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enough under the circumstances, but always imposing, and calculated 
to work upon the attachment and enthusiasm of the army— the dis- 
tribution of eagles, by the Emperor, with accustomed pomp, to three 
regiments which had not hitherto received them.^ 

31. Battle of Leipzig. 

Leipzig is seated on the Elster, over which there is a stone bridge, 
and is surrounded by a plain, watered by a great many streams. 
It is bounded on every side by the marshes of the Elster, Partha, 
and Pleisse, which flow in such lazy currents as to enclose swampy 
meadows, nearly two miles broad, and quite impassable by wheels 
of any kind. These rivers, though of no great breadth, are both 
deep and muddy, and for the most part unfordable either by cavalry 
or infantry. The whole country has the appearance of a rich and 
beautiful plain in the highest state of cultivation, while the gentle 
slopes above it, about Wachau and above Mockem, are adorned 
with villages and villas. The city has an ancient castle, and is 
surrounded by an irregular rampart, with gates, strengthened 
by palisades ; but the masonry of the walls is dilapidated, and the 
ditch, without any rev^tement, is nearly obliterated, and was 
already planted with trees and shrubs for a walk for the citizens. 
On the morning of the 15th, Napoleon, accompanied by Murat, 
rode around the town to Lieber-Wolkwitz. He recognised with 
his approval and adoption the importance of the position which 
the King of Naples had here assumed and maintained on the 
previous day ; and he still thought that he might, in the coming 
action, make head against Schwarzenberg from the south, and 
Bliicher from the north, by fighting both armies in detail. He 
resolved to begin against the former, and ordered Poniatowski, 
Victor, and Lauriston to be posted on this ground, resting their 
right on the two rivers Pleisse and Elster, just above their con- 
fluence, where the ground would not admit of the march of troops 
to turn the flank. Behind the French left, and a little in rear, 
Augereau was placed, with the cavalry of Kellermann, in reserve. 
The guard was a cheval on the road near the Emperor's quarters, 
and the Duke of Padua in Leipzig with 7,000 or 8,000 men ; Mar- 
mont, with the cavalry of Arrighi, was directed to face the enemy 
on the north of Leipzig, near Mockem. Ney, Regnier, Macdonald, 
and Oudinot had not yet arrived to take up their ground ; so that 
there is no doubt that, if the Emperor had had his choice, he would 
have deferred the impending battle another day for their arrivaL 
Bertrand had also to pass through the city, and to station himself at 
Lindenau, to observe and hold Uie Erfurt road, as soon as Ney and 
Regnier should fall in from Eilenburg. Here the village of Dolits, 
with its gardens and walls, ofi'ered strong defensible ground. Wackau 
was a village in a hollow, with an orchard at one extremity, but 
being commanded on both sides by rising ground, it was a dhficult 
post for any troops to hold. Lieber-Wolkwitz was a much more 
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considerable village, on the top of a hill, which formed a regular 
glacis to it. A ridge ran all the way from the shoulder of the emi- 
nence of Lieber-Wolkwitz to the river Pleisse, passing in rear of 
Wackan, and commanding it The road from Altenbnrg crossed 
this ridge at the distance of about five English miles from the gates 
of Leipzig, and the extent of the position from right to left was 
about ihree miles and a half. 6 corps of infantry and 4 of horse, 
mustering 110,000 men, of whom 18,000 were cavair}', occupied 
this ground, under Murat, and the immediate eye of Napoleon. 

The Prince-Generalissimo had resolved to take the initiative 
against Napoleon, and made the following disposition for the attack. 
He determined to advance the Allied army in such a manner as might 
cut off all retreat by way of Erfurth, and accordingly interposed a 
strong force, xmder Meerfeld, at Connewitz, in the marshes about the 
Elster and the Pleisse,and between the French army and Leipzig itself. 
For the same reason Count Giulay, flanked by the light tro^ips of Mau- 
rice Lichtenstein and Thielmann, was ordered to advance from the side 
of Erfurth upon Lindenau, where it was expected they might be able 
to communicate across the Elster with Bliicher's army. Schwarzen- 
berg in person, with the Russians under Wittgenstein, the Prus- 
sians under Kleist, and a division of the Austrians under Kli^nau, 
with Pahlen's cavalry, were to attack the French position in front. 
In case of a reverse in this somewhat complicated order of battle, 
the rallying-point was given between Zeitz, Pegau, Altenbnrg, 
and Penig. This prudential direction seemed desirable, because 
the great defect of the Prince-Marshal's plan of attack consisted 
in its attempting too much, and in its dividing the Allied army 
into two parts by the intervention of the marshy banks of the 
separated Elster and Pleisse, before their confluence. The Allied 
force consisted of no less than 143,000 combatants, of which 
25,000 were cavalry, with 620 guns. The infatuation of the Aus- 
trian Generalissimo in making the singular disposition of troops 
above-named would in all probability have led to inevitable de- 
feat but for the firmness of the Czar, who, on the part of the King 
and himself, refiised to allow any Russian or Prussian troops to 
cross to the left bank of the above rivers, so that only 35,000 men 
were carried across, and these Austrian troops remained there in 
a complete cul de sac. At midnight, the attention of both annies 
was attracted to two rockets, sent up irom the Austrian head- 
quarters, which were seen to be answered, in due course, by three 
coloured ones from the Prussians, on the further side of Leipzig. 
The Prince-Marshal, in the old French style, issued a proclamation 
to his army the same night : — ** Bereitet euch zum Streite ! Russen ! 
Prenssen ! Oesterreicher I Ihr kiimpt ftir eine Sache ! AUe fiir 
einen ! Jeder fiir alle ! " Napoleon no longer wrote those thrill- 
ing appeals which he had been wont to do; but he had taught 
them to his enemies, whose enthusiasm fiir das Yaterland scarcely 
required any excitement. 

Having settled the position and the order oi \)«l\>X^ ^j^taX ^^ 
Prince-Marshal, Napoleon returned to Leipzig, bh^ ^c«». te^i^acte^ 
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to see under what circumstances Mannont could defend himself 
against an attack from the Prince-Royal of Sweden. He found 
the Marshal placed across the Halle road at Lindelthal, having his 
left on the Elster near Mockem, and his right on Breitenfeld. He 
approved of the disposition, and directed him, if pressed, to fall 
hack through Enteritzsch, and behind the rivulet of the Partha. 
Orders were also expedited to the troops who were expected to 
arrive from Eilenberg so to form up as might be necessary to 
reinforce the position. Macdonald and Sebastiani haying come into 
line, were posted en potence beyond Lieber-Wolkwitz, to face 
Klenau, who had arrived at Grinmia, with a Prussian force, by 
the Dresden road. The prospect of Napoleon was not brilliant, for 
he had but 115,000 to oppose to the Prince- Marshal in the south, 
and 20,000 to withstand Bliicher's 60,000 in the north, and he had 
about 20,000 in Leipzig itself. Ney and Regnier could scarcely 
arrive till the 17th. As was his custom, he was on the battle-field at 
daybreak on the 16th, and, taking post at a country-house upon a hill 
called Schaf-Meyssdorf,he anxiously surveyed the positions assumed 
by himself and his enemy. Had it been possible, now that he saw 
the Allies prepared to attack, he would have been glad to adopt 
the initiative : but, before this could be effected, 3 guns gave signal, 
at 9 o'clock, for the advance of the Allied colunms ; when Kleinau 
against Lieber-Wolkwitz, Wittgenstein against Wackau,and Kleist 
against Mark-kleeberg, were instantly in motion along the banks of 
the Pleisse. The last entered first into action, and 2 Prussian bat- 
talions established themselves in the village in spite of Poniatow- 
ski's most energetic opposition. Expecting Macdonald's arrival 
every moment, Napoleon ordered up Augereau from the reserve to 
support Poniatowski ; while the Young Guard, under Mortier, was 
advanced to Lieber-Wolkwitz ; and the Old Guard, under Oudinot, 
was to be ready for the reinforcement of Victor, if it should become 
necessary. A strong battery of artillery was also formed to take 
Kleist's column in flank, and prevent his ascending the side of the 
hill while the contest for Mark-kleeberg was renewed between the 
French and Prussians, with the latter of whom it at length finally 
remained. In the centre, the possession of Wackau was the object 
of dispute. Wittgenstein pushed forward Prince Eugene of Wiir- 
temberg under the fire of 24 heavy guns, but Oudinot and VicUnr 
completely silenced these batteries with their artillery, and suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves within the village. Klenau, 
sending forward the column of Gortschakoff, under cover of the 
wood called Universitatswald, advanced himself with another co- 
lumn from Storm thai, but the two attacks had not a good ensembUf 
and Lauriston was enabled to repel them successively, until Mac- 
donald arrived in line to his support. 

Napoleon, from the height he occupied, was exposed to a fearfhl 
concentrated fire, but remained, as usual, unmoved, giving his 
directions with his accustomed sang-froid^ and revolving, in his ever- 
/ active and fertile genius, the great final operation he contemplated. 
/ Seeing- Poniatowski pressed, be ordeied Pajol, with the Polish 
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earaliy, to charge SUeist's infantry, bat the cuirassiers of Le^achow 
took the French dragoons in flank, and drove them back uutil thev, 
in their torn, were crushed by the fire of the battery. The village 
of Wackaa was taken and retaken five times in the course of two 
hours. It was about noon, when 1 8,000 men were already supposed 
to have fallen in the two armies, without any direct advantage 
haying been obtained on either side. The Prince-Generalissimo 
meanwhile, intent on his fiivourite project, led forward, in person, 
the Austrian corps of Meerveldt down to the banks of the Elster, 
to force their way out of the eul de sac they occupied to Connewitz, 
but they were encountered on the road by the divisions Lefol and 
Semel^ of Augereau's corps ; and about 1 o'clock he was obliged to 
send np his corps of reserve at Zobigher to the rear of the Pleisse, 
for the reinforcement of Kleist and Wittgenstein, who were so 
seriously threatened at the farms of Auerheim and Grossan opposite 
Wackau as to render it indispensable ; so that be reluctantly halted. 

The sound of cannon now came rolling in from the north, ap- 
prising the Emperor that his line was attacked on all sides, and 
presently staff officers arrived with the intelligence that Margaron 
was pressed by Giulay at Lindenau on one side of the Elster, and 
Marmont by BlQcher on the other. The Duke of Ragusa urgently j 
demanded assistance, when at the opportune moment Ney appeared ■ 
in sight, and, by the order of Napoleon, despatched the divisions of 
Dombrouski and Souham to the support of Marmont, and directed 
Bertrand to march through Leipzig to the assistance of Margaron. 

Napoleon, inspirited by the arrival of the Prince of Moskowa, 
thought the state of the battle had now become sufficiently advan- 
tageous to him to enable him to undertake the offensive pour f rapper 
VH grand coup. He sent orders, therefore, for the advance of Victor, 
supported by Oudinot, upon Wackau ; and of Mortier, supported by 
Macdonald, on Lieber-Wolkwitz. The Young Guard was at the 
same moment brought up to support the advance of Lauriston against 
Gortschakoff at Gossa, while the reserve artillery of the guard under 
Drouot, counting 80 pieces, were made ready to open their iron 
throats upon the enemy, to cover the advance of these several divi- 
sions ; and Latour-Mauburg, with all the cavalry, to assist the move- 
menL The Old Guard, under Curial, Friant, and Nansouty, was 
brought up to Napoleon's tent at Probstheyda, to occupy the place 
of the Young Guard. Kellermann, with the 4th and 5th corps, re- 
mained in reserve near Dolitz, to watch the threatened movement 
of the Austrians by the marshes on the right wing, and to render 
aid where required. It has been said that Napoleon was so sanguine 
as to the effect of this well-considered and well-combined manceuvre, 
that he sent word to the King of Saxony, in Leipzig, that he had 
gained the day, and enjoined him to order the bells of the city to 
be rung to announce his victory. The signal was given. The Prince 
of Wiirtemberg was completely borne down by the inroad made 
upon him, and compelled to retire to the farmhouse or shee^Q;cA<^ ^1 
Auerhagen, and thence into the midst of the poo\% 9kTv^\^^ vtQi>ax^^ 
the village of Gossa. Gortschakoff, on his ImmediaAie t\^\.,'v«a ^scvn c^ 
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back into the Universitatswald, and Klenau as for as Gros Possna and 
Seijfaitshaya. The Czar sent officer after officer to the Generalissimo 
to entreat him to come up out of the marsh, or send up some of the 
Austrian troops with him there, and at length the Prince of Hesse- 
Homburg, with a reinforcement of 20,000 men, appeared on the 
field at Dolitz. It was 3 o'clock when this reserve arrived to the 
assistance of the Allied troops, who had in the interval contested 
the ground valiantly. The division of Bianchi led the advance, 
but the distance at which the Austrians stood rendered it impossible 
for them to render efficient assistance. However, the Austrian 
cavalry of General Nostitz got across the Pleisse at Gorlewitz, and 
brought prompt aid to the Prince of Wiirtemberg. The Russian 
cuirassiers were launched against the French infantry, while 10,000 
grenadiers, under Rajeffsky, covered the ground about Arenberg, 
Gossa, and the Universitatswald. Napoleon accordingly sent Keller- 
mann to fall upon the Austrian cuirassiers, under Nostitz, who drove 
them before him to Doesen. Pajol was killed in this encounter by 
a shell that struck him in the body. Drouot, with his guns from 
the hill above Wackau, showered all this while grape and shell 
over the plain before him. The village of Lieber-Wolkwitz, how- 
ever, still remained with the Allies. The King of Naples therefore 
led forward General Bourdesolle's cavalry, consisting of 10 regi- 
ments of cuirassiers, between that village and Wackau, fell on die 
corps of Gortschakoff, routed them, and took 26 guns; but, on 
descending the hill, Murat was stopped short near the village of 
Gossa by the ponds and accidents of the plain, formed by en- 
closures, woods, and waters, from behind which a single battalion 
of chasseurs made cruel havoc among the horsemen. The Czar, 
who was looking on, seeing this advantage, ordered all the Russian 
cavalry that could be got together to fall on Murat, when Latour- 
Mauburg, with a formidable array of 50 squadrons, came round 
the shoulder of the hill in glorious style, while Drouot outdid his 
former handling of his guns, and swept the ground with a com- 
plete cover of grape. Unfortunately, the gallant French chief had 
his leg carried off by a ball as he came up, and the charge lost some 
of the consequences that might have been apprehended from his 
gallant bearing.* Count Orloff Dennissof, witii the red Cossacks 
of the guard, in number about 2,000, who, while Latour-Mauburg 
charged, had got around him from the side of Gossa, now took 
the French cavalry column in flank, when a complete panic seized 
them, and the horsemen never drew their bridles till they had 
got behind their infantry, Murat being nearly captured. Many 
guns and many prisoners were of course taken. The reserve cavalry 
of Barclay de Tolly soon arrived to support the Allied right, and the 
Russian guards, under General Yermolof, now made a powexfol 
attack on Gossa, and got possession of it. Raeffskoi also got posses- 

* Amputation was immediately and successfully perrormed on the ground, 

and " he lived to fight another day ;" but his servant, who had accompanied him 

through BO mnny dangers, was quite overcome at the occurrence. •• Tlen»-toi, 

camarade,**said the General ; " pour tou toulagemeDt tu n'auras Jamait plui qu'une 
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tion of the sheepcote. It was already 5 o'clock, and getting dark ; 
accordingly the battle in this quarter came to an end. Poniatowski, 
however, was unable to drive back Kleist from Mark-kleeberg, 
although a portion of the Old Guard sent oat of Dolitz against 
Meerweldt forced the Austrian division back, and took their general 
prisoner, with upwards of 1,000 men. 

As soon as Bliicher heard the guns fire to the south of Leipzig, 
he sent off notice of the battle to the Crown-Prince, to press him to 
come up to take part in it. It was, however, 1 1 o'clock in the day 
before the Prussian advance, under De York and Sacken, numbering 
aboot 30,000 men, moved up against Mockem. This village, on 
which rested the French left, was stoutly defended by the divisions 
Lagrange, Compans, and Friedrichs, under the fire of 80 cannon, 
and the town was taken and retaken, when the Marshal Duke of 
Ragusa advanced in person, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued, under 
which a charge of Wiirtemberg cavalry exhibited that want of 
cordiality which already reigned between the French and Germans. 
In their too hasty retreat they exposed a battalion of marines to 
utter destruction. All accounts say that Marmont fought like a 
grenadier ; he received a wound in his hand, a contusion on the 
shoulder, and his cloak was perfectly full of bullets. In the heat of 
this fire a shell fell amidst his batteries, and exploded 3 tumbrils full 
of anmiunition. The effect of all these mischances was that Marmont 
jadged it prudent to order a retreat, and took up a position between 
the villages of Gohlis and Euteritsch. It has been said that the Prince 
of Moskowa, marching up early in the morning irom Duhlen, before 
Marmont and Bliicher had exchanged a shot, heard the heavy firing 
about Wackau, and sent 2 divisions in haste to assist the Emperor, 
bat still retained with him the division Dombrouski, which, at 
Marmont's instance, he brought up to his assistance, but in crossing 
the deep ravine of Rietsche, through which the Partha flows, Ney 
doubted the discretion of having such dangerous ground in the 
rear, and counselled his brother Marshal to fall back. Dombrouski 
and Sonham coming up during the fight in the road from Duhlen, 
were encountered by Langeron and Olsufren at Klein- Widderisch, 
and a terrible and murderous conflict ensued. The division Com- 
pans was driven back ; while a French column, under Belmar, had 
great difficulty in escaping capture. The loss to Marmont iu the 
day's encounter amounted to 60 guns, 4,000 kors de combat, and 
S/XH) prisoners ; but Ney had now arrived on the field to his aid 
with ms entire corps, and took post behind the Partha, which ren- 
dered this position for the present unassailable. 

The foresight of Napoleon had placed Bertrand's corps at 
Lindenau, beyond the bridge over the Elster on the road to Merse- 
bnrg, but he was here attacked by the Austrians, under Giulay. 
The position assumed by the French was strong, resting its right 
upon the marshy banks at Leutzsel, and its left on those near Plag- 
witsch. Giulay obtained possession of both villages, but General 
Maigeron, with 4 battalions and a strong artUl^T^^ Q,'c^Ti<\\^»L!(&'^ N;^ 
maintain the plateau, which commanded, as down «^ ^'a^^nY^^^^ xo^ 

^3 
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from Liitzcn, and he at length drove the Austrians at the point of 
the bayonet out of the villages. The conflict iraa, however, severe^ 
and cost the lives of some thousands of men. 

The day's conflict had not had a very decisive temiinatioii either 
way, but Napoleon had no sooner entered bis qnarten for the night 
than he desired that his prisoner, the Austrian Greneral Meerfieldti 
-who was at Dolitz, should be brought to him. He was an dd ac- 
quaintance of his, for by a singular coincidence it was Meerfeldt who I 
liud been sent by the Emperor as a suppliant to General Boni^Mils 
to solicit the armistice of Leoben in 1797 ; and it was ftx>m his hand, 
after the victory of Austerlitz in 1805, that Napoleon had received 
the pencil-note which opened the conferences Uiat led to the peaee 
of Presburg ; with ready tact he now thought that he might miks 
adroit use of such an old acquaintance to reopen negotiationt with 
the sovereigns. He therefore, after a short parley, gave him hii 
liberty, and sent him back with a proposition from himself to era- 
cuate all the fortresses in rear of the Allied armies, and to retire 
with the French forces behind the Saal. In parting from the 
general. Napoleon exhibited some of that childish part of his gemu 
which was so characteristic of him. He tried the ruse of exoitin^ 
through this subordinate, some jealousy and rivalry amongst the great 
Powers ; but so old a negotiator could not miss seeing uiat the lioa 
only proved himself to be in the toils, and that this was hat a week 
append for assistance out of the net The whole of the day passed, 
however, without the arrival of any answer to the proposal, beyond 
the formal acknowledgement of its receipt, and the assurance that the 
Prince-Generalissimo would conmiunicate it to the sovereigns. 

The apparent supineness of the Crown-Prince of Sweden was 
the talk of the whole Allied army. General Lord Londonderry was 
British Commissioner with the Prussian army, and had the dispo- 
sition in his hands of the Swedish subsidy, although Bemadotte 
had especially deprecated having any British officer attached to his 
army. The sovereigns therefore induced Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
on the part of the Czar, to repair with the British general to the head- 
quarters of the Swedish army on the 14 th to remonstrate. They en- 
deavoured to persuade him to advance on military grounds, which 
the Prince disputed; and on the 1 5th they again renewed their solici- 
tations to him to move his army, when His Royal Highness lost his 
temper. Charles Stewart, as firm and resolute a soldier as the Franco- 
Swedish Marshal, wrote to the Crown-Prince on the 16th a reproachfol 
letter, which, though it deeply wounded him and gave g'eat offence, 
brought him up at length to the aid of Bliicher: — "The English 
nation has its eye npon you : it is my duty to address yon with 
frankness. They will never believe you are not indifferent, should 
the enemy be beaten without your assistance ; but the Prussians are 
on march behind the Russians, and the Swedes should be on march 
behind the Prussians. I speak now as a soldier, and, if you do not 
commence your march, you will repent it as long as you live." 
Bemadotte moved next morning ; but, when they met, the Prince 
said: '^ Comment General Stewart \ q]ae\ dxoit v^^x-vous de m'^ 
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Ne rappeley-vous que je suis Prince et im des plus grand 
ax de l*age?" The Allies, happily, settled the business with- 
i; he did however reach Breitanau about noon on the 17th, 

farthest advance only attained Taucha. 

17th of October was a day of comparative repose to both 
; but it was a weai^^ day in the French bivouac. After a 
.nd restless night, the Emperor was on horseback at early 
g, and rode all over the field ; the King of Naples joined 
ut both were pensive and sad, for the ground was more covered 
ead and dying than even these two old warriors had ever 
«d. Murat endeavoured to cheer his Imperial brother, 
g him that the bodies of Austrians, Prussians, and Russians 
3 numerous as their own, and that all had fallen in their ranks 
their faces to the foe/' Napoleon, however, after a short 
'turned and shut himself up in his tent for the remainder of 
jr. Now it happened that the day thus unwillingly made a 
rest was Sunday.* The Te Deum was certainly not sung 
er camp ; for, although both armies stood on the ground on 
they had fought the previous day, and although all the sove- 
and generals retained the same head- quarters which they had 
id before the battle, yet there had been no victory : the one 
sted to gather up its strength, and the other side because 

knew its prostrate weakness. The word "retreat," bitter 
id become to the French soldier from his long career of suc- 
id already been whispered all through their host, from the 
al tent to that of the humblest camp-follower. To add to the 
L despair, the rain fell in torrents all night : but the soldier 
hough the Emperor scarcely closed his eyes. He desired he 
be called at moon-rise ; when, hearing no news of an 

from the Allied Sovereigns, he ordered his carriage at 2 

morning, and explored in person the roads leading out 

city. He gave directions for the destruction of all need- 
beel-carriages and baggage, and was then driven to Ney's 
•8 at Rendwitz ; but the Marshal, who lay dreaming of glory, 
and defiance, had to be awakened, for he could always sleep 
y. The Emperor now charged Ney to provide for the safety 
taff of head-quarters, which had been left behind atEulenburg 
he chancellerie of the army and the military chest. He 
. them to be ordered to seek refuge in Torgau, where they 

quite impossible for any soldier to be thin-skinned " as to the new moons 
baths," in a campaign, and it is to be hoped that he will receive forgiveness 
of the circumstances under which these must necessarily be neglected 
len are arrayed in mortal combat ; but it may be doubted whether, flrom 
; the half-million of Christians who looked that day on the church steeples 
sig, a single aspiration arose " to the God who giveth the victory through 
hrist,*' save the sheepish prayer of some craven, trembling as he stood 
each of the fire of the enemy. It may have been on such a night and under 
xumstances, when the outposts touched on the eve of battle, that these 
3wn specimens of military prayer were uttered. Prayer of the French fac 
r : " O Dieu ! s*il y a vraiment un Dieu, sauve-toi mon Ame, si j'ai vrai- 
le Ame & sauver 1" The German scAtldwaehe is said to have \gaAa \v\% 
thus : " Wenn ich im Schlacht-Uhr soUte DkVi 'veT%^%%«cv, Oci\ '««t^'^ 
li deiner Diener nicht, oh Gott 1 " 

I4 
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for Macdonald yielded up Holzhaosen before Ner, irho stood im- 
mediately on his ri^t, had given way, so that Regnier's Saxons 
were left nncoTered in front of Molhau and Engelsdoif, and these, 
now quitting their general, went over in a body to the Allies. 
On arriving at the new position the fight acquired increased 
intensity on all sides. Hesse-Homborg found Prince -Marshal 
Poniatowski (for he had been created Marshal of France by Na- 
poleon after the battle of the 16th) and Angereau determined to 
hold possession of the village of Dolitz, so that it was taken and 
retaken more than once ; until the German Prince, being severely 
wounded, gave up the command to the Austrian General Bianchl. 
Napoleon, with his guard, was at a windmill near this conflict, 
where also Oudinot, with 3 divisions of the guard, defended Doe- 
sen ; but the Anstrians became victorious, and, driving Poles and 
French before them, entered Connewitz. Many dating affairs 
of cavalry occurred here ; but the French squadrons were at last 
driven away, leaving Loesnig in possession of the Austrian infantry. 
The column of Barclay de ToUy, having assembled near Gossa, 
advanced on Wackau, which they found unoccupied, nor indeed 
did they meet with any opposition till they came in front of Probs- 
theyda. Here they came to a halt, for Benningsen could not get 
forward as quickly as he desired after Macdonald, because of Ney's 
resistance ; but, as soon as the Crown-Prince*s advance gave that 
Marshal sufficient occupation, he directed all his force on Stot- 
teritz. It was about noon when the cannon on the side of the 
north announced that Bemadotte had come into action, and at the 
same time that of Giula/s detachment, beyond the Elster, was heard 
to be in hot conflict with Bertrand. Napoleon well knew the 
importance of Stotteritz and Probstheyda, the distance between 
which was less than an English mile, and that they were so occu- 
pied as mutually to flank each other. He knew this to be the only 
security for any position short of the suburbs of Licipzig, and there- 
fore he directed all his energies to the defence of these villages. 
Stotteritz was occupied by Victor, and Probstheyda by Macdonald, 
while the Emperor stood on the windmill-hill just above this last 
to direct the defence, for it was the more salient, and therefore the 
more vulnerable, of the two. The Prince-Generalissimo also con- 
sidered the salient position of' Probstheyda to be the decisive point 
of attack, and gave order to Wittgenstein and Kleist to unite 
their forces to gain possession of it. The order was obeyed with 
such alacrity and spirit, that Probstheyda was assailed and en- 
tered at the first assault. It was about 2 o'clock, when Victor and 
Lauriston, with Drouofs artillery, resisted the attack with stub- 
bom resolution, until Napoleon, as soon as he beheld the key of his 
position thus in jeopardy, rode down from his hill, and sent for- 
ward two divisions of his Old Guard under Friant and Cariol, who, 
encouraged by his presence, recovered the village ; and, when 
the Russians and Prussians again advanced they were cru^ed by 
tAe grape of the guns, and forced back by the bayonets of the in- 
fantry. During this severe fight foTProbs\hey^,T»\fcX^i«n. and Klenaa 
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adTsnced against Stotteritz ; but this Tillage, being less salient, was 
seenrely kept by Macdonald, and all the Allied forces could do was 
to set it on fire, and to harass the troops that occupied it till long 
after dark. The village of Probstheyda had long been in flames, 
bat the formidable defence of it by Victor and Macdonald, with the 
eontinned and concentrated fire of Drouofs artillery, rendered the 
contest indecisive, as it was almost interminable. 

Ney, who had commanded in chief the defence of the left wing 
of the French army, was not quite so successful as the Emperor and 
Mnrat had been with the right wing. The Emperor however now 
hastened to the side of the field where Marmont was in conflict with 
Langeron defending the village of Schonfeld, and with the advance of 
the Swedes at Sellershausen. Napoleon ordered up Nansouty with 
the cavalry of the guard to the aid of the former. At 3 o'clock 
Ney was enabled to push Billow back beyond Paunsdorf, but Bubna 
and Strogonoff, reiiuforcing the Prussian general, recovered their 
groond by 4 o'clock, and captured Sellershausen fi-om Prince de la 
Moekowa, after a stubborn resistance ^m Durutte and Delmas. 
Fresh defections, however, occurred during this contest, for the 
remainder of the Saxon infantry, consisting of 2 brigades, and the 
Wurtemberg cavalry, under General Normann, passed over to the 
Allies with all their artillery, which they immediately turned upon 
the division Durutte, as it retreated. As soon as Napoleon heard 
of the desertion of his German allies, he remembered the exposed 
position of Regnier, and, riding up to Macdonald, directed him to 
spare a division to make a forward movement on Molkau for his 
relief! Marmont had been, notwithstanding Nansouty*s assistance, 
obliged to fall back close to the city, and take position at Rednitz ; 
tor although the division Pacthod and Nansouty's cavalry again 
drove Langeron back on Pfaffendorf, yet the Swedish guns, with a 
British battery of congreve rockets under Captain Bogne on the 
one side of the Partha, and the Prussian artillery on the other, caught 
his troops in flank, and obliged them to fall back again, with the 
loss of General Delmas, who was killed by a rocket This was the 
first occasion on which this new and formidable instrument of war 
was employed in action, and such was the fearful effect of the mis- 
sile^ that a whole brigade surrendered after enduring its fire for a 
very few minutes ; but the commander of the brigade. Captain 
Bogae, was unfortunately killed at this jimcture. Meanwhile Bliicher 
thundered against Dombrouski, who, nevertheless, still held the 
Halle gate of the city, and a sharp fire of musketry told that the 
Rosen Garten was not yet given up to the Prussians. 

Before the battle had quite terminated. Napoleon rode back to the 
side where his army still held their ground near Probstheyda, and 
from the height of the Thonberg, where the windmill stood, re- 
garded the field. The villages were burning all round, and 13 were 
counted on fire. 20,000 French corpses strewed the plain, yet he 
scarcely held an inch of ground but the hill on which he stood, and 
he saw that the suburbs of Leipzig were already oTi \:h90 iY^«&\^ 
poesession of the enemy. He therefore rode \)aic^V \a \))cl<^ caX:^ > v^^ 
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gareordcnforagciKnlicCmt. He directed Aearmj to retire from 
the postioBS whidi dier uSl maintained in fDCCcaBXTe dirisioiis, 
and to anrdi tltroogk tke cirr vith all dior materiel, and -vidi 
as many of tke woonded as tliej coold more. Bertrand was 
ordeicd to draw ap tke two drrisians vkick kad alrend j crossed 
the bridge at Lindenaa, -vitii die gaaid, wki^ was already in 
march, to corer tke {murngt of die remainder of die army. Bonier 
and DNombroaski were ordered to collect what troops they c»old, 
and to defend tke city hy barricading die streets, and by employing 



erery obstacle diey coold deriae to delay die adrance of die enemy. 
Cokmdl Mootfort, coasmanding tke engineers, who had in Tain 
refjuested permissioo to throw other bridges across the Elster, was 
now directed to mine die stone one near Leipzig, and to ex|^ode it 
as soon as die last drrisioii had passed oxer. Emissaries were dien 
despatched to Torgan, Wittenberg, and Dresden, with orders to 
diose garrisons respectirely, that ilSej should hold out Napoleon 
retained his cafanneas to the last — cool, reflectiTe, and considerate 
for ererydiing ; an obserrer could nerer hare judged that be was 
on the verge ci a hazardoos and disastroos <^»eration. He did 
not rest for a moment, bat continned giring <»ders all through 
the ni^t Orertaxed natore at length obliged him to take repose, 
and for a qnarter of an hoar he slept on &e camp-stocd he occo- 
pied. He aw<^e suddenly, and lo<ddng around him, said : ** Y eille- 
je? on est-ee un songe?" He then transacted some necessary busi- 
ness with die Duke de Bassano and Berthier, and <Mndered his 
horse to be got ready. He did not, however, quit die city till 
9 in the erening of the 19th, when he went to die residence of the 
King of SsuLony, where he dismounted and took leave of his last 
royal friend with all accustomed kingly ceremonies. He then 
threaded his way as he might through lanes and by-streets to get 
clear of the crowd which thronged all the principal avenues, and 
thus gained the road by Lindenau towards Weissenfels, and here 
he dismounted. It was 11 o'clock when he entered the residence 
of the miller at Lindenau. 

As soon as Bliicher received information that the enemy was in 
retreat, he sent off De York's division, at 7 in the evening, to take 
the road to Merseberg, in order to stop and to harass their march. 
The Prince-Generalissimo ordered the troops to bivouac on the 
ground they occupied, and prescribed, by orders which he caused to 
be drawn up before he lay down to rest, the fullest regulations to be 
observed by the respective corps for a general advance at daylight 
in the morning. The Allied columns therefore pressed into the 
city on every side as soon as day broke, but the resistance of the 
French was still beyond expectation vigorous. Sacken was twice re- 
pulsed from the Halle gate, Billow only succeeded in forcing the 
Hinten-thor after a furious conflict, Woronzow stormed the barrier 
of Orimma with great loss, and Benningsen only carried the Wind- 
muhlen-thor by the most energetic efforts, against Marshals Ponia- 
towBkif Laariston, and Macdonald ; but no order could be main- 
tained by the defenders when, about \ o'dock.,«k deafening crash 
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Rsoonding amidst cries of dismay, created confusion and despair 
amongst the entire French army, and terminated the calamities of 
the day. 

Colonel Montfort, as above stated, was charged with the responsi- 
bility of blowing up the bridge at Lindenau, and had with him a 
company of sappers, under the command of a corporal, who held a 
lighted match in his hand. The colonel, in some embarrassment, 
as it would seem, when the enemy appeared pressing close upon the 
bridge, desired to seek for fresh instructions from the Emperor, and 
quitted the mouth of the mine with this -view, but he could neither 
get to the end of the bridge through the struggling troops, nor make 
his way back against them. In his absence, some Prussian dragoons 
actnally reach^ the bridge, in open conflict with the 7th corps, 
when some fear-stricken individuals exclaimed earnestly, " Mettez 
le feu I mettez le fen ! " A loud explosion, carrying half the bridge 
aloft into the air, and the rest down into the river, soon informed 
the rear-guard left within the city that their further retreat was 
hopelessly cut off. Upwards of 20,000 men, with Regnier, Mac- 
dimald, Poniatowski, and Lauriston at their head, rushed out of 
the city and to the river, into which many cast themselves, some 
to swim across, some to perish miserably in the waters. Some 
rushed on the enemy, and some on one another. The generals, 
nnwilling to give up their batons of command as trophies to the 
enemy, sought to save themselves from capture. Macdonald threw 
himself into the stream, and succeeded in getting his horse across it. 
Regnier and Lauriston, hemmed in by the crowd, could not escape, 
and were secured and carried prisoners to the Allied Sovereigns : 
bat Prince Poniatowski, Napoleon's last-created Marshal, the Polish 
hero who had struggled through many a hard-fought field, and who 
had borne so heavily the brunt of the fight from the 16th to the last 
hour, fled, already wounded in several places ; forced his horse into 
the turbid waters, and, either faint from loss of blood, or embar- 
rassed by the struggling multitude, fell from his horse, sank in the 
Elster, and was drowned. 250 guns, many eagles, 900 chariots, 
and an immense quantity of baggage, formed the booty of the vic- 
tors. The King of Saxony, 2 marshals, 7 generals of division, 12 
brigadiers, and 30,000 prisoners, were the trophies of the day ; and 
88,000 men are recorded by the French as the number of their own 
killed and wounded. The loss of the Allies in the three battles 
was 1,790 officers and 40,800 killed and wounded. 

32. Death and Military Character of Marshal Prince 

Poniatowski. 

Prince Joseph Poniatowski was nephew to Stanislas Augustus, 
the last king of Poland, and was bom in 1763. He entered the 
Austrian service at an early age, and became colonel of dragoons 
and aide-de-camp to the Emperor Joseph, in which capacity he 
made his first campaign, in 17S7, against the Turks. ^^ "c^Xx^rc^^^^ 
to his native country in 1 789, and showed \iims^\t «X ^«X \cc\sA ^ 



*ntt by Ksdiua i>tf occupy -Jie iii^iiim ia 1792, ■»* " JJ 
RBBiLMi at tbie htiod 'ji ohe ottoiirt Jnij vBtil, aftff ™^~^^ 
K-^neLiiiuLOc h* w*i> vfv>a|^ a> vt«it ka» av« coontry •■* 
Vbmaa. tt 17^^ b^e ivtitntaed «» Wanav. tfcea onto W Of 
trf Pnwia. wi MuiB«d diiene K&cl aAff«bel«tt*«?J*^j2 
vfea XapvwMft mi»Gtf«d ^int ut a s&aurasrr of wWA wW 
depRT«iL wad ajfo apcotAOed bis nilitarT cowm i n der cf tM 
He ift er wju fe «xnl vdkv xtmher ti^ |!Q>T«RiBent of Umtl ^ 
iBadti:skMiQ£tWeGnuhi.DQ»r&T. la 1 ji?t». be vms gi^ea tt( 
Budof dte I\}li>ih ansT orf^ ^OOO ■«& ia the •crrice of *« 
9faiast Aoscria^ aad took pM at lUsira for the «eiMC 
Pcfisk captcal^ wber« W was driftafted vith the loss ^^ 
. and wQonded and -I puts ; bat W aiflervaids recoxered bu 
I riantr, attacked aad routed thie naur of the Archduke Fa 

; at OftTowck. and penecraced iato Gatkia. He was placed 
I head of the 5&CQrp«.eciap^)Mdeatiielj of 40.000 Poles, in U 

RnKianezpeditk»Qi ISli^aad foa^t htaTelyin theseveral 
of that duascroas campaign, both belcve aad after the occap 
- Moscov. He adheivd stieadUj to the Ibrtanes of the Fmv 
peror, and iceeiTcd aa iadepeadeat coaimand, in 1813, at Zi 
the Bohemian firontier, wha« he^ lor a kng time, prevei: 
imoad of the Aastrians into Silesia, and preaerred the left 
die giand aimj until Macdonald was d«^eated by Blucb 
Leipxig he held the right flank of Napoleon s annjduringt 
Uoodjeooflicts near that citj. When, at the last, he was < 
the iccreat, he was encoontered by the Emperor. *' Priii< 
Nap<deon, *« yon will defend the suburbs." *' Sire,'* he rep 
bare few foUowers left, but we are ail ready to die for your n 
While at the head of a small and gallant band be was 
woonded, and plunging into the deep stream of the Elster i 
deatmction ci the bridge, he was drowned.* His body w 

* A iBomiineot was erected on the spot where the body was found, v 
peocd to be the garden of the banker Beichenbach, and it bt'ars this insci 
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days afterwards, and, by order of the Allied sovereigns, it was 
ed and sent to Warsaw. The victors and the vanquished 
lamented the hero, who exhibited throughout his career a 
ions example of unconquerable firmness in the love of his 
, and of undeviating fidelity to the various sovereigns whom 
was Ids lot to serve. His funeral was celebrated with extraor- 
pomp; the Czar, the King of Prussia, and the leading 
of each nation, attending in person and striving to show the 
ifetaiost honour to a warrior, whose military career had been unsul- 
^lad; while the Poles added their tears for the last of their royal 
jBne, and crowded around the bier of him who had led them as a 
'4iparate nation to their last field. The corps which had been com- 
i.aaaded by Foniatowski disappeared during the catastrophe of 
Lfei|Miig, anji was never heard of again in the French army. 

Poniatowski was endowed with the highest chivalrous qualities, 
nd possessed a noble mind, very refined manners, and a daring 
floorage. On Napoleon being asked at St. Helena whom he would 
Acre nominated King of Poland, he replied, " Poniatowski was the 
[ proper king, for he united just pretensions with all the requisite 
[ aMUties.*' Although he died in flight, he was recognised by his 
; eontemporaries as a man of great personal bravery ; but he has 
' fibtainc^ the wider reputation as *•*■ The Polish Bayard " — the chi- 
Tilroos disinterested hero, spuming personal reward, but always 
seady to unsheath his sword on that side which promised best for 
tile reintegration of his country. He was blameless as brave ; and 
when he led 80,000 of his countrymen in the ranks of Napoleon 
•gainst Russia, he did so in the belief that he should thus avenge the 
scandalous partition of his native land, and by means of the prowess of 
Napoleon, and from his promises, obtain its reconstitutioo. It was 
tiiis conviction which brought his countrymen to his standard ; and 
when, at the conclusion of the war, the 300 Poles who had survived 
fhe grand army were sent back to their own country and passed 
through Leipzig, they went in a body to pour out their sorrows at 
the monumental stone of their much- loved leader, and on it rudely 
carved all their names, a touching tribute which remains to this day. 
His honoured relics were subsequently removed to the cathedral of 
Cracow, where they repose by the side of the famed Polish hero 
Sobieski. 



83. Battles of Hanau — Thb French Armt withdraws out 

OF Germany. 

The prisoners actually captured after the three battles about 
Leipzig amounted to the enormous number of 52,000 men ; but it 
has been estimated that the Emperor, notwithstanding his losses, 
collected around him on the night of the 19th of October a force that 
still counted 80,000 men, besides the corps of Bertrand, who already 
occupied Weissenfels with 1 0,000 or 1 5,000 more. Napoleon rested at 
the inn at Marktrannstadt till 3 in the morning of the ^QtK^^nV^s^ 
he pursued his way to Liitzen in a cal^cbe. Ou \iV& vrcvsiN. ^\. ^^"^ 
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JO act with the Viceroy for the protection of Italy, but Napo- 
Qderstood well the real object of his departure ; nevertheless, 
t)raced him without a word of remonstrance and with some 
Fection. They never met again. Napoleon indited at Erfurth 
lletin which was to announce to France at once his reverses 
i new requirements. He demanded fresh levies, but not of the 
K)ys of the conscription ; for he said, ** Je ne puis pas defendre 
Qce avec des enfants." He also required money, proposing 
dn 500 millions by an increased property tax on all the inha- 
\ of his yet remaining empire. 

have seen that Bliicher had outstripped the army he com- 
d, which found a considerable obstacle to its march in the 
berger Aue, a swamp which occupies the entire space between 
'ers Elster and Luppe opposite Stukendnitz, to the north of 
g. The delay occasioned by this obstacle had been very 
able to the French retreat The main Allied army, under 
i Schwarzenberg, accompanied by the Czar and King, 
ed to cross the Elster at Zeitz, and thence by Jena upon 
ar. The army of the north, under Bemadotte and Benningsen, 
ed through Leipzig and by the great cbaussee on Weissenfels 
rfurth. The whole Allied army was concentrated near this 
place on the evening of the 24th, when they were ready, if 
ed, to fight another battle. Napoleon, however, had no such 
ion, and accordingly, leaving a garrison in the citadel of St. 
berg, which commands Erfurth, he withdrew his rear-guard 

morning of the 25th, and resumed his retreat by Gotha and 
ich. He found it difficult, however, to evade Bliicher, who 
1 his right flank at Langensalza on the evening of the 25th, 
s column was roughly handled by the Prussian divisions of 
>rk and Rudzevicz. Upon hearing that the Bavarian General 
i, who had so long served under his orders, was now with new- 
i zeal marching from Wiirzburg with 60,000 men to cut him 
ipoleon again pursued his way through the Thuringian forest, 

he crossed on the 25th, 26tb, and 27th, on which last day 
iperial head-quarters reached Schluchtem on the Kinzig. 
orsoit had slackened after driving the French into the Thu- 
a forest, and the Allies had now divided themselves into two 
08, the Prussians under Bliicher marching to the right on 
ar, threatening the passage of the Rhine at Coblentz, and the 
ans, commanded by Bubna, following close on the heels of 
ir, Oudinot, and Bertrand, moved on the Werra towards 
alden and Meiningen. The Crown-Prince, on reaching 
igen with the army of the porth, gave up the pursuit, and 
ed by Cassel and Hanover, with a view of watching Davonst 
i lower Elbe. The Cossacks, however, still hovered on the 
and rear of Napoleon's line of retreat, inflicting serious e>il 
ling the retreating columns with the direst apprehensions. On 
th Napoleon rest^ at Langen-Sebold, where he heard that the 
f his march was stopped by the Austro-BavariauA. N^x^Os^a^ 
y reached Wiirzburg on the 24tb, wYiet^ lYift l?Tca.Oa.^«iiRss^. 

IV. K 



Tarieau commanded with 1 ,100 men, and the latter, not deeniBgluB' 
self strong enough to stop the march of the Allies, bad wiAdnm 
into the citadel. I.«eaving, therefore, three hattaliona to Uodude 
ihem there, Wrcde had marched forward to Aschaffenbnig on tti 
27th, and now pushed on an advance of light cavalry to aaeerttb 
the presence of the French in Hanau. Here he found the VtftA 
column already beginning to arrive on the 26th, and 4,000 or ftyOOO 
men, who had assembled there by the 28th, repelled the Baviriv 
advance, until another Allied division arrived, who drove thi 
French back upon the Gelnhansen road north of Hanan. Tke 
following day Wrede brought his entire force into the town, aa^ 
ftf nt an advance under Denoy to force back the French into ihc 
forest of I>amboi. These were encountered at Langeasebold lij t 
division until the Emperor came up to title firont, when diiey were 9ff^ 
driven back to Ruckingen. The same day Wrede sent forward tkc 
division of Rechberg to get possession of Frankfort on the ICaia. 

Hanau is a large town, with old dismantled fortificationf, aovi 
converted into gu^ens, situated at the confluence of the Kiaiig 
with the Main, at the edge of a wood of ancient oaks above tvo 
leagues in breadth. It is distant about ten miles from Frankftrt 
and eighteen from Darmstadt It has a magnificent castle, and ii 
somewhat Interesting in English history fr^ its connection vitk 
the battle of Dettingen. Napoleon, aware that his way was slo^ei 
by Wrede, made his arrangements to force his antagonist by mardmg 
to turn the town by the old road through the woody country to Ae 
north of it, for, as he was not pressed by his pursuers, be felt tiiat Ail 
operation was neither difficult nor hazardous. At 7 in the moniBf 
of the 30th of October, Macdonald marched against the Amtto* 
Bavarian rear-guard of six battalions at Ruckingen, and, eonaag 
briskly upon them, they were beaten and routed, and falling back oa 
the road to Hanau, were pursued by the cavalry of Sebastiani. Upon 
the French troops clearing the forest of Lamboi the whole of Wrede'k 
army was seen drawn up in two lines : Lamotte, with the whole of tii^ 
Allied cavalry, across the high road leading to Gelnhausen, which it 
swept with a battery of 30 guns, and the remainder, under Beker,acro« 
the Kinzig at the bridge of Lamboi. Napoleon now therefore filled 
the forest with tirailleurs, who advanced through it in a cloud, while 
he pushed forward the centre and right and drove back the united 
force beyond the protection of the w(^. He then assembled 1 2/)00 
horse, under Nansouty and Sebastiani, upon the high road, and, 
preceding the column with a battery of 50 guns under Dronot, he 
fell at 3 o'clock in the afternoon upon the Austro- Bavarian cavalry, 
which comprised Wrede's left wing, and utterly routed them, so thit 
the Bavarian general was obliged to leave the road open to the 
enemy. The Allied artillery, after their long forced march, already 
failed of ammunition, so that Wrede hastened to witiidraw Ids right 
wing across the Kinzig, and place that stream between him and his 
mighty opponent Napoleon, on witnessing this speedy discomfiture, 
could not resist remaricing in some irony, " Pauvre de Wrede ! j'ai 
pu Jefaire Comte, mais je n'al pu \e fa\K G<cTiCTtd.'* An attempt was 
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made to drive back the French left at the farm of Neukof, -which 
was, however, repelled by Friant, and the whole right bank of the 
Kinzig was yielded up by the Allied troops. However patriotism 
may be deemed to justify tergiversation, there was, it must be ad- 
mitted, an outrageous example of the latter when the Bavarian 
anny, which had only pronounced in fiivour of the Allies just be- 
fore ihe battle of Leipzig, now marched down from Wiirzburg upon 
the communications of the French army with their own country. 
Moreoyer, their King had owed his crown to Napoleon, and his army 
had gained all its modern glory in participation with his eagles. 
They therefore deserved, in common equity, to meet with the rebuff 
-whidi their wanton attack on Hanau here brought upon them. 

The retreat of the French was recommenced immediately, before 
Wrede could bring his infantry into action, but the town was still 
occupied by an Austrian division. A portion of the French army 
therefore filed away during the night by Domingheim and Hoch- 
stadt upon Frankfort. The Emperor took up his bivouac in the 
forest, and at early morning of the 31st he commanded his artillery to 
bombard Hanau, which was forthwith evacuated in the forenoon by the 
Bavarians, and again occupied by the French under Bertrand. Mar- 
mont at the same time attacked the bridge of Lamboi and threatened 
the road to Aschaffenburg, which threw back De Wrede's army alto- 
gether to the right bank of the river Main. On the 1st of Novem- 
ber, however, tiie Bavarian general resumed the offensive and 
attacked the town, when, having forced one of the gates which 
admitted him inside, he very nearly got possession of the bridge 
over the Kinzig, but the division Morand, fW)m the position it had 
assumed on the upper course of that stream, was able to pour such 
a fire of prcjectiles upon the Allied column that they again yielded 
np possession of Hanau to the Italians and retired from the bridge. 
In the conflict De Wrede received so severe a wound in the stomach 
that he was supposed to be killed, and these events induced General 
Tresnel, who succeeded to the command, to relinquish offering any 
ftiTther impediments to the French retreat. The object of Napoleon 
in his second day's fighting was to gain time for some artillery and 
baggage coming up by the Gelnhausen road under Oudinot, but as soon 
aa they arrived he was content to fall back on Frankfort. The loss to 
the French in the battles of Hanau has been put at 7,000, one half of 
whom were left behind wounded, from the lack of carriages to convey 
them away; but the Allies fire reported to have lost 10,000, of whom 
4,000 were carried away prisoners by the enemy. The Bavarian 
General Rechberg, who occupied Frankfort, did not dare to attempt 
to stop the French by force, but yielded quiet possession, retiring 
across the Main and destroying the bridge. On the 2nd of November 
Napoleon arrived at Mayence, and, leaving Bertrand to dispute the 
pass at Hochheim, entered his own imperial territory. The different 
corps-dTarmie. followed him in succession, and crossed the Rhine 
on the 4th, when, having given his orders for their most efficient 
posting, the Emperor on the 7th quitted the fTon\\« ^ot ^^ o.-sv^v 
tal, where he arrived on the \rth. When ne-wa ot \\i^ Xi-OLVX^^^ ^'^ 
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Hanau reached the Allied sorereigns* head-quarters at Meiningen. 
it roused them to renewal of pursait The Czar and King set off 
by the route of Schweinfurt to Aschaffenbnrg. where they esta- 
blished their head-quarters on the 4th, on which day Schwarzenberg 
entered Frankfort The following day the Czar and King, accom- 
panied by 10,000 Russian cavalry, entered the imperial city amidst 
the universal transports of the inhabitants, and placed their head- 
quarters there, while the Generalissimo advanced within two leagues 
of Mayence, where finding a French post established, which was 
only partially protected by field-worits, he ordered Ginlay, Aloys 
Lic'htenstein, and Bubna to carry it by assault, which ihej did 
with little loss, and Bertrand withdrew from the post before them 
within the tete-du-pont at Cassel. Bliicher now advanced the Prus- 
sian army to the Rhine, and placed his head-quarters at Giessen. 
The Emperor of Austria at this time came up to the Allied army, 
and joined his brother sovereigns at Frankfort on the 6th. 

34. Dresden capititlates with the Fortresses on the 

Elbe, Vistitla, and Oder. 

There still remained upon the German soil an immense army of 
French garrisons: 3,000 at Modlin, 3,000 at Zomoski, near the 
south confine of Poland, 28,000 at Dantzig, 8,000 at Glogau, 4,000 
at Custrin, 12,000 at Stettin. 30,000 at Dresden, 26,000 at Torgau, 
3.000 at Wittenberg, 25,000 at Magdeburg, 40,000 at Hamburg, 
6.000 at Erfurth, 2,000 at Wiirzburg; making a total of 190,000 
veterans unemployed, while France was left to defend herself by 
boys of the last conscriptions. With all Napoleon's transcendent 
military qualities, he violated, by the dispersion and seclusion of so 
immense a force, his own fundhmental principle, that a general 
should never scatter his strength, but unite it against the weakest 
point of his adversary's line. It is true that the Emperor was in a 
position to be a politician as well as a military leader, but, at the 
same time, it must be admitted that he never appears to have 
proved himself anything beyond the mere soldier. It was not the 
characteristic of a superior mind to indulge in vain dreams of future 
triumph, when there was nothing in view but a stem reality which 
afforded no reasonable hope of such a contingency. He might fight 
and conquer ; but his adversaries had learned something from their 
long and woeful experience, and it was not upon the cards at this 
time that he should march again across the world with all the fresh 
vigour of his early career. It must have been clear to his intel* 
ligent mind, that, in all the negotiations which followed the armis- 
tice, there had never ceased to be a continual drifting into a war 
with Austria, which was now utterly lost to him. The remark of 
M. Thiers is very just and apposite : — " En ce qui conceme Napo- 
l<-on. voila un trait particulier et significatif ; c'est d'avoir acheve 
de tout perdre,. en voulant regagner d'un seul coup tout ce qu'il 
a rait perdu.'* It will be necessar}- now to recount the fate which 
successively befell the garrisons. 
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When the Allies hastened after Napoleon to Leipzig, they did 
not think it necessary to leave opposite Dresden more than a corps, 
principally composed of new Rossian levies, under the Count Oster- 
man Tolstoy. It has heen said that the Emperor had sent orders to 
St.Cyr tohreak through this slight investment or blockade, and either 
to come to his assistance at Leipzig, or, quitting the Saxon capital 
altogether, to descend the Elbe to Torgau, and, collecting the gar- 
rison of the place (26,000), vhich would raise his own corps-d'armee 
to 56,000, to carry the whole to Magdeburg, unite with it the 
25,000 men there, and then march to Hamburg, and place the entire 
force under the command of Marshal Davoust who would thus 
have been enabled to take the field with an independent army of 
125,000 combatants. On the 7th of October, seeing that some 
redoubts were erecting on the heights of Racknitz, St. Cyr made a 
sortie and destroyed them, driving Tolstoy a considerable way 
off to Bergieshubel, and taking from him prisoners, guns, and a 
complete pontoon equipage. Here, however, the Austrian general 
Chasteler came up out of Bohemia to Tolstoy's assistance, and St. 
Cyr withdrew back into Dresden. Immediately after the battle of 
I^ipzig, the Prince-Marshal sent down General Count Klenau 
-with a reinforcement of 25,000 men to straiten the blockade of the 
Saxon capital, and he arrived before it on the 26th. The place was 
ill-provisioned, for when Napoleon quitted it, he only left enough 
for a week in the place, aud the vicinity had been so exhausted by 
the maintenance of the grand army for half a year, that it was im- 
possible for St. Cyr, by any means at hand, to replenish his maga- 
zines. On the 5th of November, therefore, the Marshal attempted to 
force the blockade by the right bank of the Elbe. He formed his 
troops in two columns, and marched out, but was met on the 
following day by Klenau and Tolstoy, whose advance of 3,000 men 
nnder Yried Runkel headed the attempted escape, and drove the 
garrison back into the city. It has been stated that such was the 
famishing condition of the French soldiers at this juncture, that 
in the short interval of their sortie they pillaged the vineyards, and 
even cut flesh off the wounded horses by the wayside. Many of 
the garrison sunk now nnder the influence of a contagious fever ; 
for there were no medicines or hospital stores, and even the medical 
staff was already re<luced to a very few survivors. Seeing, then, 
no prospect of getting away, St. Cyr proposed terms — that the 
place should be given up to the Allies, and the garrison permitted 
to lay down their arms and retire to France until exchanged, which 
terms were accepted, and one marshal, 32 generals, 17,950 officers (!), 
and 25,000 men, marched out on the 7th, and deposited their arms 
on the glacis, while 8,000 sick and wounded were left in hospital. 
On their arrival at Altenburg on the 1 7th, it was signified to Marshal 
St Cyr, by General Chasteler, that the Prince- Marshal refused to 
ratify the capitulation. At 10 days' interval there was nothing left 
to them but to submit ; au droit du plus fort; si juste — b<m^ si in juste. 
— a la bonne heure. This refusal on the part of tVie K>X\%^vss^\^\^v'^ 
to ratify the convention agreed upon for X'Vie svxxiftTv^^t ^A \>\«5>.^'£^'» 
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35. Holland proclaims the Prince of Orange. 

Holland had been at this time almost -wholly denuded of its 
military strength, so that when Generals Biilow and Winzingerode 
advanced upon it from the side of Monster, General Molitor could 
only collect some 6,000 men, with whom he took post at Utrecht 
No sooner, however, did the Allied troops approach the Dutch 
frontier than, without any previous concert, but with that rooted 
abhorrence of the French yoke which pervaded every class of the 
Batavian community, the people of Amsterdam rose in a body on 
the 15th of November, and with the cry of " Orange Boven ! " put up 
the Orange colours, and proclaimed the Stadtholder. The example 
of Amsterdam was immediately followed by the other principal 
towns. The French authorities were dismissed without injury or 
insult, and an administration organised in the name of the Prince 
of Orange. A deputation departed for London on the 21st to wait 
upon His Royal Highness, and on the 25th the Prince embarked at 
Deal, on board the " Warrior,** 74, accompanied by a nobleman 
accredited to the States General as British Ambassador, and was 
landed at Scheveling on the 30th. The proclamation which heralded 
the return to Holland of its stadtholder, declares that ** Holland is 
free : the sea is opened : conmierce revives : what we have suffered 
is pardoned and forgiven. We join our forces to those of the 
Allies to compel the enemy to make peace. Every one returns thanks 
to God. * Orange Boven I ' " General Molitor, now seeing the 
state of public feeling so unanimous, retired behind the Meuse ; bat 
had not proceeded on his inarch above 12 miles, when General 
Bouvet, with 300 soldiers, Dutch and German, hoisted the Orange 
cockade, severely beat their conmiander, and joined the patriots. 
On the 12 th of November, therefore, Winzingerode entered Fries- 
land, the most northern of the United Provinces, and overran it 
with little resistance ; and on the 23rd his advance of 300 Cossacks 
entered the city of Amsterdam, and was followed on the 24th by the 
whole brigade of Benkendorf, which had travelled post from ZwolL 
On the 30th Biilow arrived at Amheim, and, having scaled the 
walls of the town, took 300 prisoners and some guns. Some slight 
opposition to the general movement was exhibited by Admiral Yer- 
heul, commanding the Texel fleet ; but the Dutch sailors deserted 
from his ships, and joined their countrymen. An expedition of 
British Guards, which had been sent off from England to form the 
nucleus for an Anglo- Dutch force, landed on the 24th, and imme- 
diately marched to Delft. General Bonstel, following up the 
French to Neuss upon the Rhine, surprised three battalions under 
General Beauvais, and, having sabred a great number, and taken 
many prisoners, drove the enemy out of the United Provinces. 

The grand Allied army, exhausted by a contest of such un- 
exampled fatigue and endurance, now sought the repose of winttf 
Quarters ; for they were in no condition, from the state of their shoes 
and clothing, to undertake further active operations. The Austrian 
Armjr extended its cantonments along tlie \«fl ^^nk of the Rhine, 
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from the borders of the Black Forest to Ehrenbreitstein, whence 
the Prussians took up the line into Holland. A liberal supply of 
everj necessary iiras immediately sent to the soldiers of the Allied 
armies flrom England, and the rich district they occupied kept them 
80 well provisioned that their efficiency was soon completely 
restored. 

36. War in Italy. 

It now remains to give a sketch of the war in Italy, whither 
the Prince-Viceroy had, as we have seen, been sent by Napoleon, 
to undertake the defence of that kingdom. He arrived at Milan on 
this mission on the 18th of May, but literally found no troops 
whatever to conounand, and there were not above 20 officers of all 
ranks to be collected ; for, not only had every soldier been marched 
away with the grand army into Russia, but every instructor and 
artificer belonging to the military service, who had been deemed 
equal to any active service, had been despatched to that whole- 
sde shambles. The Viceroy, nevertheless, having full powers, called 
out the conscription, and, by incessant activity, soon collected a 
military force ; but recruits were placed under other recruits as 
non-commissioned officers, and the superior officers had no more 
experience than the non-commissioned. The first step was to orga- 
nise an army to take post upon the Adige, since the current of 
politics pointed to an inroad from this quarter. The news of the 
armistice, however, arrived in Italy most opportunely for the reor- 
ganisation of this army. 

In July, the Viceroy had assembled a force of 45,000 infantry 
and 1,500 horse, with 130 guns, under General Vignolle as chief of 
the staff, having under him Generals Quesnel, Gratien, Verdier, 
Marcognet, Palombini, Lecchi, Bonfanti, and Mermet, with Grenier 
and Pino as chiefs of division. The viceregal head-quarters were 
placed at Udine on the 10th of July, when Grenier's corps-d^armie 
occupied Cividale, and Pino*s Palma Nova and Goritzia, guarding 
the two grand debouches from Laybach and Ponteba through the 
Noric Alps. A reserve, called the Viceregal Guard, was assembled 
at Pordenone. The Austrian army was, at the same moment, assem- 
bling in firont of the Viceroy. A force mustering about 50,000 
Imperialists was assembled in the vicinity of Volkermarkt, on the 
ftontiers of Styria, under Feldzeugmeister Hiller and Lieutenant' 
Field-Marshal Radivojevitch. At the expiration of the armistice of 
the 7th of August, and on the announcement that Austria had 
declared for the cause of the Allies, Croatia, Dalmatia, and all the 
Dlyric provinces in which any French troops yet remained, broke 
out in insurrection against them ; and on this same morning two 
colmnns of Austrians passed the frontier stream of the Save near 
Agnun, and moving forward to Karlstadt opened the campaign. 
The numeric inferiority of his army, and the quality of his troops, did 
not permit the Viceroy to attempt more than to restrain his adver- 
sary and gain time; but he at once advanced his head-t^saXMesx^Xf^ 
GwijuEia. Badivojevitch, however, pushed ^asXYiVm. \o ^cqaX&^^'v^^ 
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despatched a brigade of infantry and the bossan of Radetzki, under 
General Nugent, into the maritime province of Fiume; so that 
Eugdoe, finding the enemy already at Klagenfurth on the left flank, 
and in Illyria on the right, fell back behind the Isonzo. For 
some time the position of the contending parties was not materially 
altered, until on the 19th of September Hiller passed the Drave. 
The accession of Bavaria having now put the Allies in possession 
of the T3rrol, Hiller again pushed forward on the 4th of October, 
resting his left upon the Friuli and his right upon the mountains. 
The Austrians thus again threatened both flanks of the Viceroy, who, 
retiring successively behind the Tagliamento and the Prave, finally 
crossed the Brenta on the 31st ; but it soon became evident that the 
line of the Adige was the only one on which he could make any 
stand under the circumstances, and, therefore, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the head-quarters of the French army in Italy were established 
at Verona. The withdrawal, however, out of the Venetian States, 
left quite exposed the shores of the Adriatic, which Rear- Admiral 
Freemantle watched with a British squadron ; and he now rq>orted 
that " the Imperial flag was flying on the whole coast of Istria, and 
that Croatia was openly in arms against the French." The Croats, 
to the number of 1,500, rose against 600 French troops, with whom 
they were marching from Pola to Fiume, made them prisoners, aod 
immediately took service in the Austrian army under General Nugent, 
who with these invested Trieste on the 15th of October, and carried 
on the siege with the assistance of the British squadron. An import- 
ant outwork, called the Powder Magazine, was carried by awaolt 
by the combined British and Austrians on the 22nd, and breaching 
batteries opened against the citadel with good effect, so that the 
garrison surrendered at discretion on the 31st. The islands on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic were numerous and strongly fortified, 
for this coast had supplied Napoleon with soldiers for his armies, 
seamen for his fleet, and naval stores for his ships of war ; but now 
the Austrian troops, powerfully assisted by the insurrections of the 
inhabitants on one side, and by the British naval force on the other, 
saccessively secured all the ports of Istria, Dalmatia, Illyria, and 
the States of Venice, and invested the last-mentioned port and city. 
Here, however, had been collected a garrison of 12,000 men, and 
a flotilla mounting 336 guns. Praams, floating batteries, gun- 
boats, &c., defended the lagune approaches of Uie Queen of the 
Adriatic, and even blockaded the entrance into her canal streets. 
Venice had never, perhaps, in her whole history, accumulated such 
formidable defences against an expected foe. Nevertheless, when, 
on the 6th of November, Eugene reviewed his army behind tiie 
Adige, he found that the necessity of leaving strong garrisons, and 
the casualties of the campaign, had already so diminished his fbrces 
in the field, that he was obliged to make a fresh organisation of 
those that remained, who, on this day, numbered 32,000 meQ under 
arms, with 80 guns. With this force he thought it safest to resume 
the ojffeneire, and accordingly engaged the enemy at Caldiero and 
San Micbele on the 13th and ISth o{ 'Kovcmber, but with fo little 
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soecess, that he withdrew all his forces back again to Verona, and 
there he continued to maintain his head-quarters till the end of the 
year. After the battle of Leipzig, Marshal de Bellegarde was sent 
down to Italy with another army of 25,000 men, and towards the 
end of November Eugene received information that a Neapolitan 
aimy had arrived at Rome, and on the 4th of December that it 
had even reached Ancona, but it was doubted which side it was 
coming up to reinforce. Their march was accompanied by no com- 
mnnications from King Joachim, nor were they preceded or 
heralded by any proclamation whatever. Their progress was 
slow but constant until the end of the year, and was shrouded in 
tiie same uncertainty. The Viceroy, therefore, turned his eyes to 
secure such defences as the Po might afford at Borgo-forte and 
Piacenza. His Austrian adversary was equally puzzled as to the 
intentions of this Neapolitan contingent, which had advanced as far 
as Rimini and Imola, without, as they asserted, any orders from their 
king. However, the Allies spread themselves along the shores of 
the Adriatic, and held Venice closely blockaded by the two brigades 
of Mayer and Rebrovitch, under Lieutenant- Field-Marshal Radi- 
vcjevitch. 

Early in December, Captain and Commander Josias Rowley in 
the " America," 64, collected a squadron consisting of the ** Ar- 
mada," 74, Captain Charles Grant ; " Edinburgh," 74, Hon. Captain 
H. L. Dundas ; " Imperieuse,'' 44, Hon. Captain Duncan ; " Furi- 
eose," 44, Captain Mounsey ; " Mermaid," 32, Captain David Dunn ; 
and " Termagant," 18, on board of which he embarked an Italian 
levy of 1,000 men, commanded by Colonel Cattanelli, and with this 
force attacked Via Reggio, and landed the troops there. The 
marines, under Captain Rea, immediately stormed the castle to the 
northward of the place, which the Commodore ordered to be 
destroyed, and it was accordingly blown up. Cattanelli then 
advanced to Lucca, of which he took possession, but was encoun- 
tered on the 12th hj 600 French troops, cavalry and infantry, who 
advanced against him from Leghorn. These he completely routed, 
and took from them many prisoners, and three pieces of cannon. 
Supposing that these troops had left Leghorn unprotected, Rowley 
embarked Cattanelli's force and sailed for the harbour, but he was 
retarded by bad weather ; and when the marines and seamen were 
landed on the 15th, under the Hon. Captain Dundas, they were at- 
tacked by the same troops who had been routed at Via Reggio, and 
who were now again completely defeated, though the British could not 
obtain possession of Leghorn, owing to the strength of the fortifica- 
tiona there. The troops and seamen were accordingly re-embarked, 
but the squadron remained in the road, waiting for a better oppor- 
tunity. 

Rear-Admiral Thomas Freemantle, who commanded in the 
Adriatic, took possession of the island of Augusta on the 10th of 
January, with a conjoint expedition of the " Apollo ** and some 
gun-boats, with 250 soldiers, under Lieutenant-Colonel RobesU«^\ 
and on tiie Ist of February captured, by cap\tvx\a.^OTi, ^^ SsfiasA. ^"^ 



Curzola. They subsequently landed in Corfti, at Otrante and Za- 
pano, on the coast of Istria, and at Dignano ; in which operstiott 
they captured some hundreds of vessels, laden with gonpowder, oDi 
frrain, and other merchandise ; scuttled many, and carried off lOr 
merous guns, or rendered them useless. The minor actions vhieh 
occurred so frequently during the latter part of the war became too 
numerous to be minutely detailed ; but all evidence the wonderfol 
enterprise, gallantry, and skill of ihe British navy, even when re- 
duced to the mere attack by boats of the batteries and light defences 
of the enemy's shores. The arrival of an Austrian army, after the 
termination of the armistice, led to more serious work, in co-openr 
tion with them, against the French army of the Viceroy Eugene. 

37. War in America — Campaign on the Lakes. 

We must now turn our eyes to a theatre of war which does not 
afford any of the imposing grandeur that may have been found ia 
the Annals of these " Big Wars, that make ambition virtue." The 
military operations of the year 1813 on the American continent 
were, however, conducted on a greater scale this year than in any 
preceding campaign. In the end of January, General Winchester, 
with a division of the forces of the United States, consisting of more 
than 1,000 men, advanced to the attack of Fort Detroit, in Upper 
Canada, and, before any troops could be collected for resistance^ 
made himself master of Frenchtown, 26 miles fh>m that place. 
Colonel Proctor, who conmianded the British troops, no sooner 
heard of this irruption, than he hastily assembled all the force 
within his reach, and marched at the head of 500 of the 41st Regi- 
ment and the Glengarry Fencibles, with 600 Indians, against 
Winchester on the 22Dd. He posted himself in the houses and 
enclosures of the suburbs, but before he could advance into the 
town, so much did the United States troops dread falling into the 
hands of the savages, that, although they at first made a good re- 
sistance, they readily accepted terms, and accordingly 32 officers 
and 500 men capitulated. The remainder of the force, with the gene- 
ral, attempting to retreat, were almost all cut off by the Indians. A 
Wyandot chief captured the American general, but was happily 
induced to deliver him up, unscathed, to Colonel Proctor. The 
British loss was under 180 killed and wounded. 

General Sir George Prevost, who conunanded the British forces 
in Canada, having been annoyed by some predatory incursions upon 
the inhabitants by the United States troops stationed at Fort Ogdens- 
burgh, upon the St. Lawrence, directed an attack to be made against 
that place on the 21st, when Major Macdonnel, with 2 companies of 
the Glengarry Fencibles and some militia, amounting in all to aboat 
500 men, advanced through a deep snow and under a galling fire, and 
delivered the assault with so much gallantry, that the fort was 
carried. It contained 1 1 guns mounted on the walls, and consi- 
derable stores in the vaults. The United States navy upon the 
Lakes had been considerably augmented fi.Vn<^« \hft last year, espe- 
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^jr in Sackett*8 harbour, on Lake Ontario, which gave them a 
cranderable superiority over the British force on the same lake. 
Xttoonraged by this, an expedition of 1,700 men, under General 
Dearborn, was embarked on board 14 armed vessels, and landed 
Bear the old fort of Toronto, 3 miles from York, on the 27th of 
April. General Skeaffe, the governor, could only get together for 
ti^ defence of the town about 700 whites and 100 Indians, but with 
this force he maintained a stout resistance in the woods and thickets, 
in the course of which the 8th Regiment lost more than half their 
eomplement General Pike, however, having been landed in the 
rear of the British, they were obliged to retreat, and he entered the 
bywn of York, which was not fortified ; but it contained a large maga- 
Eine of gunpowder, which was exploded just as Pike advanced into 
the place, carrying him into the air with 100 of his men, and Skeaffe 
ivaUed himself of this catastrophe to effect his retreat unpursued to 
Klingston. The United States troops now entered the town, when 
hey seized all the naval stores in the place, and set fire to a large ship 
m the stocks ; but, after this success, the American squadron sailed 
iway to Sackett's harbour again. In the meanwhile, Colonel Proctor, 
srossing Lake Erie with 900 whites and 1,200 Indians, attacked 
Seneral Harrison on the American side of the Lake, near Miami. 
General Clay, however, came up with 800 men in support of Har- 
rison, and drove back Proctor ; but, following up his success incau- 
tiously, two of his regiments were surrounded by the British and 
lefeated, with the loss of 200 killed and wounded and 500 prisoners. 
Colonel Proctor, nevertheless, could not avail himself of this success 
to raise batteries against the fort, for almost all his Indians, being 
tired of the war, now deserted him, and he soon found himself in 
consequence in a very precarious situation. 

The Lakes continued, nevertheless, to be the most active scene of 
American warfare. A powerful body of the United States land 
ind sea forces was collected at the head of Lake Ontario, who 
effected a landing near Fort George on the 27th of May, and pro- 
ceeded to attack Fort Niagara. This was defended by Colonel 
Vincent very gallantly, but finding that the increasing numbers of 
the enemy would render a long resistance impossible (for he had 
ilready lost 300 of his garrison), he resolved to evacuate the fort, 
iffcer spiking the guns and destroying all the ammunition. Having 
effected this, he retreated, gathering in the detachments scattered 
between Erie and Chippewa, and took up a position near the head 
y{ the Lake, with 1,600 men, leaving the Americans completely 
masters of the Niagara frontier. In the month of May, Captain 
Sir James Lucas Yeo arrived on the Lakes from England, with a 
ietachment of naval officers and seamen, expressly for service on 
he Canadian Lakes, and an expedition, naval and military, was 
iubsequently organised under him, with 750 troops commanded by 
Sir George Prevost, which sailed from Kingston on the 28th, with 
I fair wind, and landed the next day near Sackett*s harbour. Here, 
lowever, they found the United States garrison fully prepared for 
heir reception. Nevertheless, Colonel Bay nes , ^VxYi. ^^^\. ^^)i^as)^x^ > 
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advanced against them, along a narrow causeway and through a 
thick wood, when he hravely drove in the enemy, and set fire to the 
hlockhouse, and to the frigate *' General Pike;" hut the tnx^ 
sustained such severe loss from the cannon of the fort that they 
were obliged to be reembarked, with the loss of 260 in killed, 
wounded, and missing. On the 3rd of June, the British commander 
again sailed from Kingston with a squadron, composed of the ship 
"Wolfe," 32, " Royal George," 21, ** Melville," 14, "Moira,*' 14, 
*' Sydney Smith,** 12, and " Beresford,'* 8, togeUier with a few gon- 
boats, and on ^e 8th the hostile squadron came in sight of the 
American camp at Forty-mile Creek. On this occasion a spirited 
attack compelled the enemy's troops to make a precipitate retreat, 
leaving all their camp equipage, provisions, and stores in the hffiids 
of the British ; and on the ISUi the commodore cs^tured two armed 
vessels, of 11 guns and 50 men each, with their materiel of provi- 
sions, ammunition, and stores. The British troops were now landed, 
and on the 6th an action, greatly to their advantage, occurred at 
Burlington Heights, near the same creek. Colonel Vincent, how- 
ever, had received information that he was about to be attacked by 
a body of 3,500 infantry and 250 cavalry, having 8 or 9 field guns. 
Vincent accordingly determined on taking the offensive, and having 
reconnoitred the enemy, resolved upon a nocturnal attack. In the 
middle of the night he pushed f(»*ward Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey 
with 2 light companies, who completely surprised the enemy in the 
diirk, and, being well followed up. Dearborn was driven out of his 
camp, with the loss of 4 of his guns, 2 brigadiers, and 100 men. The 
General now concentrated his forces at Fort George, and sent oat 
600 men against Colonel Vincent, at a place called Beavers-dams, 
but they were caught in their march by Lieutenant Fitzgibbons of 
the 49th Regiment, who so skilfully deceived the enemy by the 
disposition of his force of 200 men, that the American leader agreed 
to a capitulation, by which 23 officers and 509 men surrendered 
with their colours and field pieces. On the 11th of July, a British 
expedition was fitted out against Black Rock, on Lake Ontario, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Bishop, who landed unperceived, and 
immediately attacked and carried the batteries there, driving back 
the enemy ; but the Americans being reinforced, advanced again, and 
obliged the British troops to retreat to their boats with all expedition, 
in which act the brave young commander was unfortunately killed. 
On the 8th of August, Commodore Yeo, with 6 vessels, came 
to action with a squadron of 13 sail, at anchor off Fort Niagara, 
at 11 at night. Commodore Chauncey commanded the United 
States force, but he declined the fight, and retreated into Sackett's 
harbour, leaving 2 schooners in Yeo's hands, who also destroyed 
2 others. Prevost now blockaded Fort George. During this ope- 
ration, a misunderstanding arose between the General and the naval 
service, which was productive of much evil to the British interest 
in the Canadas during the remainder of the war. 
About the same time a disaster occurred to the British on Lake 
JS^r/e on the 9th of September. In t\ie inoxitYv of May the flotilla 
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here had been intrusted to the command of Captain Barclay, whose 
iqaadron was only half manned, and without stores. It lay for a 
long time at Amherstburg, blockaded by a United States squadron 
of saperior force, commanded by Captain Oliver Perry, of the 
United States navy. Two new brigs had been laid down by the 
Americans at Presqu'isle, and were in a state of some forwardness. 
Colonel Proctor, the comman^ng officer at Amherstburg, urged 
an expedition against them, but oeing unable to obtain the necessary 
imount of troops, it was deferred till the latter end of August. 
BardmT, however, a young officer, whose courage led him to attempt 
mate than prudence would justify, saw the American flotilla appear 
in Pat-in Bay, and could no longer refrain from sallying out to 
engage it About noon, on the 10th, he brought on an action, 
wMch, for valour and resolution, could not be surpassed. The 
** Lawrence,*' which Perry commanded, was cut to pieces by the 
British guns, and Perry shifted his flag to the ** Niagara," soon 
after which the *' Lawrence " hauled down her colours, amidst the 
cheers of the British, who could not, however, take possession of 
her, because the " Detroit " had only one boat on board. Perry, 
however, in the meanwhile skilfully gained the weather-gauge in 
the ** Niagara," and took up a position to rake the British ships. 
The result was, that after three hours of furious fighting, Captain 
Finnis, of the *' Queen Charlotte," was killed, Barclay lost an 
arm, and was likewise severely wounded, and every officer about 
him dther killed or disabled, so that at length both the " Detroit ** 
and the ** Queen Charlotte ** surrendered, while the crew of the 
** Lawrence" drifted away, and rehoisted her colours. Captain 
Barclay was tried by a court-martial for the loss of the Lake Erie 
flotilla, and was acquitted with great compliments on his judgement 
and gallantry in the action, but he was not promoted till some years 
afterwards. The consequences of Barclay's defeat were serious, for 
Commodore Perry was now master of Lake Erie, and not only 
intercepted the whole of the British coasting trade, but prevented 
the military under Proctor from receiving their supplies. On the 
26th of September, therefore, his troops abandoned Detroit and 
Amherstburg, both of which forts he dismantled, and retired to the 
river Thames. The troops were pursued by General Harrison, who 
came upon the British rear on the 4th of October, when Proctor 
immediately took up a position at a Moravian settlement on the 
bank of the river, where he was attacked on the 5th by the United 
States troops. His condition here would have been precarious, for 
the Americans were 3,000 strong ; but that the Indians, under their 
chief, Tecumseh, who had preserved an honourable fidelity to the 
British, and rallied all the tribes in a confederacy to aid them, now 
stood by their side, fighting with heroic courage. Although this 
gallant chief, and many of his bravest warriors, perished in the 
conflict that ensued, they could not prevent Proctor's defeat. A 
sudden charge of the Kentucky horse broke his line, and his whole 
army, consisting of 450 regular troops, was thrown into coxvf>asAssa.N 
so that he was forced to retreat on Anc^i&let ns'\\\v ^ci\\\.*lft?^ 'a\K«^> 
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Vilaberry had only 2 killed and 16 grounded, while the enemy's 
JOH was so considerable, that Hampton, believing himself to be 
apposed to numbers, fell back to Plattsburgh, and had not the 
iMolation again to return to the fW)ntier. Sir G. Prevost came 
19 the front during this contest, and bestowed great praise on De 
flUaberry's mode of defence. Wilkinson's army did not come 
ip in co-operation until the 3rd of November, when he landed 
a portion of his troops near Point Iroquois. The British 
general, on hearing of his approach, despatched Colonel Morrison 
irith 800 regulars and militia to stop the American column, 
vhich he encountered at Chrysteler's Point, where 3,000 had 
already landed, under Major-General Boyd. The 48th, 49th, 
and 89th Regiments immediately fell upon them with the 
bayonet, and the Americans, unable to stand the charge, fled in 
diaoorder, with the loss of 250 killed and wounded, besides prisoners, 
and 1 gun. Wilkinson accordingly ordered the remainder to re- 
embark in their boats, which again descended the river ; but before 
reaching Comewall their conounander received information of Hamp- 
ton'a failure and of that general's determination of retreating on 
Lake Champlain, and as the Canadian militia, which crowded the 
riTer banks, was a pretty convincing proof of the hostility of the 
province towards the Americans, General Wilkinson deemed the 
kivasion of Lower Canada hopeless, and withdrew his army into 
winter quarters. 

All causes of apprehension for Montreal being now removed, a 
atrong body of troops was despatched, under Colonel Murray, to 
lepel the invasion of Upper Canada. The troops accordingly returned 
to Fort George, with a view to resume the investment, amidst all 
the aeverities of a Canadian winter ; but on reaching the fort, on 
tiie 12th of December, they found that the Government had deemed 
h untenable, and had ordered its abandonment. The Americans 
in the meantime had retreated across the Niagara, destroying such 
of the Canadian villages in their march as might shelter the British. 
Accordingly, the flourishing settiement of Newark was reduced to 
aahes at this time. Colonel Murray, therefore, indignant at this 
inhuman act, resolved to carry the war into the United States' 
territory, and on the 18th surprised and carried Fort Niagara, 
with the loss of only 5 killed and 3 wounded. The garrison, 
400 strong, surrendered, with 3,000 stand of arms, and vast 
military stores. On the 24th, following up this success, Gen^l 
Drommond advanced with 800 men to Black Rock, which 
was stormed, and the fugitives pursued to Buffalo, where General 
Hull assembled 2,000 men to defend that rising town; but 
the British and Canadian militia attacked him with such vigour, 
that Buffalo was likewise taken and burned on the 28th. 
The Indians were now let loose on the surrounding country, and 
took fearful vengeance for the conflagration of Newark. This 
method of carrying on the war was, however, lamented and de- 
nounced by Lieutenant-General Sir George Prevost, in a ^'cw&\3^'- 
mation which he issued on the occasion. 
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'/''^'•^f. "/ •w*,^^ -vji^i th« srxck. 'I^L ^lE jct ^ «J«tDQcr. ^ 
.V:r,*h vvi»>-7«9M«; ** Tixaiisr."' Case W. O. Pal. un. iff ^ay 
«.<'»'-. jr «iv^«! fr'«m .*i^'!thitad Vj W^-v^ca. o&KCvcd & jirn armed 
TA^Msi v^ -r^T./t^-rurl 'itf tbft Ov«*n'* IfjBLi Ii crier w &ccv d* 
*^,*^»j r.^ 'thacr.^r^ il>« vxjr^. vzA uok is. beL v^tiie{L iaiixaeed die 
■■ .'i'frprf^r.^,** i*,, pr>as«r of Darkirfc. to oke her 5sc a mefcluDt 
thipf *rM t// V/^skr "jp^ ir. <t&aiK. Tbe Fiench capcui a egm sSaylT nn 
.«;f ;it.//Tk jTAi'l^, ari/1, pTtttir.g fa«r telm up. prepared to board, v&n the 
' Thqr>4^ '' pat her fa«Im iif>-wtL, fell on board dw tamper, and 
\i*Af^\*A h^ in a tric^, Th« prirateer lost 4 killed and 10 voonded. 
hrit tb« " ThnntUgr " bad only 2 men woonded in tbc itniggleL On 
ihi' Ut //f Sffvtun}^, tjft St. Vallery, the brig-aloc^ -Snap,'' 16. 
^:«f/t. Hntumhn ifMhwffOd, captured, without the loot of a man, the 
Iffivnfpf^ iff B//ul'igne ** IAwa," 16, after a serere fight, in which the 
yfftif.U t*Mfitt\n wan killed, 

TUti HritiMb A^iuadron utationed off the north coast of Spain was 
nwUf the c^mimand (ff Capt Sir George Collier in the ** Sorveii- 
ImiiU*/' 35, ari/l r^ndfred much good senrice. In the earij part of 
Mny \i WAN iinfKirtani U> f>yrd Welling^n's land operations tiiatthe 
ynmnh i}nn%t\}ni\tm of tho north ports of the Peninsula should be 
f/Miirtft^l M much as pf>Mible,and accor^ugV^ €iix George detached 
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off the port of Castro de Nodeales the brig-sloops " Lyra," Capt 
Bloje, ** Royalist,** Capt Gordon Bremer, and *' Sparrow,'* Capt 
Keedhsm liyler. The place was of no great strength, but was at 
this time threatened by the French, who luid been already twice re- 
pulsed from its walls. The garrison consisted of an irreg^olar body 
hi abottt 1,150 patriots, under the command of Don P. d' Alvarez, 
who were soon besieged by the French division of Foy. The 
Spanish governor, with the aid of the crews of the " Royalist '* and 
** Sparrow" brigs, made a vigorous sortie ; while the sailors esta- 
bliuied batteries in such out-of-the-way places, that, with the aid of 
the Spanish artillery from the castle, the besiegers were clean driven 
out of their batteries on the 7ih of May. The Spaniards, encouraged 
by the presence of their allies, defended the place with obstinacy, 
and e ve r y effort on the side of the French was met by a cor- 
Tesponding moyement on that of the Allies ; but numbers at length 
prevailed. A practicable breach was effected by the besiegers in 
the walls, and at 9 at night the French poured into it 8,000 men, 
who lUshed tiirough the breach and over the walls, and carried ihe 
place by assault. The laniards, after disputing the ground house 
by house, were driven into the castle ; but by great exertions the 
garrison vras thence embarked on board the brigs by companies, 
notwithstanding showers of musketry, and the enemy was kept out 
of the castle until the guns could be thrown into the sea, and the 
troops conveyed to Bemicjo. Sir George now resolved to shut up 
the FVench within their acquisition, and so to blockade them as 
to prevent their receiving any supplies. This service was so effec- 
to^y performed, that on the 22nd of June the garrison was forced 
to abandon it and march away to Santona ; but &e British were too 
alert for them, for they successfully prevented all their attempts to 
destroy the works before they quitted it, and 14 prisoners were cap- 
tared in the place. Such, however, was the indignation of the 
Spaniards at the shocking barbarities which had been inflicted on 
the inhabitants, that these unlucky victims were carried to Bilbao 
and there executed in rerenge. 

39. FlOBTS BETWEEN BRITISH AND AMERICAN SINGLE ShIPS. 

On the 24th of February, the American ship-sloop " Hornet,*' 34, 
Ci^ Lawrence, when off Demerara fell in with the British brig-of- 
war ^Peacock," 18, Capt Peake, and, without a moment's hesitation, 
the somewhat rash Englishman brought his enemy to action, notwithr 
Standing the disparity of metal. This began within pistol-shot at about 
hidf-past 4 in the afternoon of that day, and before 6 the captain of 
the ** Peacock ** was killed with 30 of his men, the hull and masts cut 
to pieces by the heavy well-directed fire of her adversary, and the 
mainmast went by the board. Such was consequently her condition, 
that, although every attempt was made to save her on the part of her 
antagonist, she went down in five-and-a-half fathoms water, carrying 
with her 13 of her crew and 3 Americans. For thia afi^<^\^ Vl.'«^. 
Lawrence receive much praise from his couiiXtyiixQik^vni^. ^^s^ ^^^^ 
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after imymoted to the eommand oi die United Staftei ftigite ^Clw- 
lapemke." On the day sabfeqnent to thit action, Ike * Cheapcake^" 
36, then under the eommand of Cape fiamnH EvaM^ mm id from 
the coast of Soath America, and entered tiie huhaar of Boaton, 
haring captored A^e ihipa, and having eneouitaped a Bridah 71, 
from which the had escaped. The British frigate " ShamMm," 38, 
was at this period commanded b j an olieer ci gnat, good aenae aai 
determined resolution, Capt Philip Broke, who had long aerred on 
the American station, and witnessed with deep grief die dcfieats of 
the British frigates and sloops of war by the United States navy, 
and had become convinced that the £uilt mnst have laid with fit 
captains d the British ships themselves. He aeeordinglj had ftr 
some years sabjected his crew to the most rigid disdpline, and by 
constant practice at their gons his men had attained a ptolicieDey 
which satisfied him, that with snch a ship and sneh a crew he was 
in all respects fitted for batde with any American frigate. Caplun 
Broke had also been aware of the state of incapadtj to which 
some of the British frigates had redoced themselves by TfMH»g 
away the prizes that they captured, to the diminntion of their power, 
and therefore he destroyed all he captured, which are said to have 
been as many as 25 niL Broke, in the "Shannon," was now 
stationed off Boston, where the ** Chesapeake" was in haibomr re- 
fitting, and while in this act Captain £vans vras sooeeeded in the 
command of her by Captain Lawrence, as above stated. Twipntrfnt 
at the American ship remaining so long in harboor, Captain Broke 
addressed a letter to Ci^tain Lawrence, which, aocoiding to the 
strictest principles of discipline, conld not be justified, and which, 
it appears, the American captain did not in &ct receive. It was 
not in answer to the challenge, but entirely from his own ardour and 
at the instigation of his fellow-citizens, that Lawrence went fbrth to 
measure his sword with Broke. They were adversaries wmthy of 
each other, and for skill and boldness were alike worthy of the 
noble profession to which they belonged. On account of its can- 
dour and manly spirit, however, the paper deserves to be recorded : — 
*' As the ' Chesapeake ' appears now ready for sea, I request you 
will do me the favour to meet the ' Shannon ' with her, ship to 
ship, to try the fortune of our respective ships. I entreat you, sir, 
not to imagine that I am urged by personal- vanity in this wish, or 
that I depend only upon your personal ambition for your acceding 
to the invitation. We have both noble motives. Tou will feel it 
as a compliment, tf I say that the result of our meeting may be the 
most grateful service we can render to our respective countries. 
Favour me with a speedy reply, for we are short of provisions and 
water, and cannot stay long here." The American captain put out 
to sea on the 1st of June, and such was the confidence which die 
inhabitants of Boston entertained of his success, that they had pre- 
pared for their countrymen a public supper to greet their victorious 
return with the ci^ve frigate. 
The day was fine, with a light air of wind, when the " Shannon," 
wJtJi a blue enugti at her peak, stood in tA^axda Boston to await 
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the reply to his challenge. At about 1 o*cIock in the afternoon, the 
** Chenpeake " was seen to round the ligfathoose of the port under 
all saiL She was accompanied by 50 or 60 pleasure-boats, and a 
priTateer and schooner. The "Shannon" stood out to gain a 
Httle more offing until near 4 o'clock, when the ** Chesapeake " 
fired ft gun to intimate that she would not be led farther fVom the 
land. She now displayed three flags of unusual size at the mast- 
heads, on one of which was written the words, " Sailors* rights and 
free trade." It was near 6 o'clock before the two ships closed, 
when they each gave three cheers, and the British fVigate fired the 
fint broadside. The "Shannon*' pointed her guns deliberately 
at the " CHiesapeake," directing them admirably upon her rigging, 
and, as it afterwards appeared, making dreadful havoc among her 
men. The American fHgate, in return, delivered her broadsides 
with great effect The two ships now passed fast a-head at about 
ft Sterne's tiirow asunder. The " Chesapeake " then fell on board 
the '* Shannon," witb her quarter pressing upon the latter's side, 
when the great guns ceased firing, and the American hooked her 
larboard mizen chains on the starboard bower anchor of her op- 
ponent Captun Broke, now seeing that the Americans were not 
standing to their guns, rushed forward and ordered the two ships 
to be lashed together. The "Shannon's" boatswain, Mr. Stevens, 
immediately set to work to obey orders, when his left arm was 
literally hacked off by repeated sabre-cuts from an opponent ; but, 
in spite of tiiis dreadfril casualty, the brave fellow fastened the ships 
togeUier with his right aim, until he fell mortally wounded by a 
shot from the musketry in the tops. At a few minutes after 6, 
Broke himself leaped upon the enemy's quarter-deck, at the head 
of the boarders, followed by Lieutenant Watt and about 20 
others. This "forlorn hope" was supported by the maindeck 
boarders, under Lieutenant Falconer. Not an officer, nor scarcely 
a seaman, of the " Chesapeake," was to be seen on the deck, and 
the 25 or SO men who were found about were soon driven, below. 
A destructive fire of musketry was, however, still kept up from the 
main and mizen tops. The second party of boarders having now 
come forward, the hatchways were closed down, and all were ordered 
to turn their fire upon ihe tops. The maintop was presently 
stormed by midshipman William Smith, who forced his way to the 
" Chesapeake's " main yard, and the tops were in a few minutes 
cleared; but while Captain Broke was giving orders about the 
firing and assault upon the tops, he heard himself loudly called by 
name, and turning round was attacked by three American sailors, 
wbo had previously submitted. He succeeded in parrying one 
fellow's thrust and wounded another in the face, but from the third 
he received a blow from the butt end of a musket, which bared his 
skull, and had nearly proved fatal ; nor did he ever afterwards 
recover from the effects of it The wretched assailant was soon 
cut to pieces by the " Shannon's " men, who, now rallying, cleared 
the main deck of the enemy, and hauled down the colours <3»i ^!Gvft. 
" Chesapeake." One of the "Shannon't^ fie2cai<^Ti^^%vci^^ v^ 
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of tying a handkerchief roond his commander's head to stay the 
bleeding, when, pointing aft, he called oat, " There, sir, there goes 
np the old ensign over the Yankee coloors." Broke immediately 
turned round, and in the words of the gallant commander, in the 
despatch relating this circumstance, he "had the aatii&ction of 
seeing the American flag hauled down and the British Union float- 
ing triumphantly over it" While the contest was proceeding, the 
two ships had parted, and a small Britidi bine ensign was all that 
was visible at Uie gaff end of the '* Chesapeake," when Lieotenaot 
Watt, unfortunately, wished to exchimge tfiis flag for a large white 
ensign, which might be seen from the shore ; but as soon as the 
people on board the " Shannon ** perceived the blue ensign to be 
hauled down, they concluded that their comrades had been over- 
powered by the ship's company, and immediately directed a heavy 
fire, with their accustomed precision, into the ''Chesapeake's" 
quarter-deck, which killed the gallant first lieutenant (Watt) and 3 of 
his crew, who were in charge of the captured vessel. The action had 
only la^ed eleven minutes, from the discharge 4ji the first gun to 
Captain Brd^e's boarding, but it was one of the most detennined 
and bloody ever fought between two ships of their class, and both 
ships came out of action in beautiful order, with their rigging un- 
damaged ; but the British had to lament 87 killed and wounded, 
including 6 officers ; and the Americans had 70 killed, with about 
100 wounded, including Captain Lawrence, who4ied of the wound 
he had received in the first few minutes of the engagement. The 
pleasure-boats did not stay to be added to the '* Shannon's " triumph, 
but made the best of their way back io Boston harbour, to convey 
the news of the unlooked-for disaster. The hnmiliated feelings 
with which the numerous spectators had witnessed their gallant 
ship led away captive in so short a space of time may be well 
imagined, and they needed to know no more. Their anticipated 
triumph proved the severest mortification to their pride ; but in pro- 
portion to the despondency on the side of America, was the joy on 
the side of England, where the news of this victory had the effect 
of restoring public confidence in the navy, which had been shaken 
by the late results of naval warfare between the two kindred 
nations. Broke was acknowledged as a hero on his return to 
England, made a baronet, received the Order of the Bath, and lived 
to a good age in the midst of undiminished popularity and im- 
mortal renown. A court of enquiry was held to investigate the 
circumstances under which the " Chesapeake " had been ci^tured, 
of which Commodore Bainbridge was president, but Captain Law- 
rence had died before his character could be assailed. EUs body 
was conveyed to Halifax, and was buried there on the 8th with 
military honours, at which all the British naval officers in port 
assisted with every sentiment of respect ; but on the 10th of 
August his remains were delivered over to a cartel which, arrived 
from Boston, and were deposited with suitable ceremony and just 
regard in his own land. 
On the 5th of August, off the Boxitherii coast d the United 
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fitetes, the British tdiooner ^ Dominica," 12, Lieatenant Barretd, 
hsTiiig under conroj the poat-ofBce packet " Princess Chariotte/' 
etirjiag the mails, fell in with the priyateer schooner, " Decatur,'' 
6, diptain Dixon. The latter gnulnally closed with the former, 
and attempted to board her, but was twice repulsed. At length the 
"Decatur" ran her jibbooon through the " Dominica's" mainsail, 
and nnder the conftwion arising from this the Americans gained a 
Iboting on the British deck. Barrett, already twice wounded, was 
killed in the struggle, which soon became a hand-to-hand encounter 
of entlaaaes and cold shot, when numbers carried the day, and the 
"Decatur's " crew, being six times more numerous than her opponent, 
hanled down the Britiw colours, while the brare fellows still fought 
to save her deck. On the 1 2th of August, off St David's, in the mouth 
of the Irish Channel, the British brig-sloop '* Pelican," 18, Captain 
Fofdjoe Maples, observed a brig with a ship on fire, which proved 
to be the U. S. brig^loop << Aigus," 20, Captain W. H. Allen, and 
rmming tip to her commenced an engagement at 6 o'clock in the 
erening. The action soon became extremely warm, and Captain 
AUen was severely wounded. Captain Maples so manoeuvred as to 
deprive his antagonist of the use of her after-sails, and passing 
astern of the " Argus" raked her fh)m stem to stem. The com- 
mand had devolved on Lieutenant Watson ; but, after his ship had 
beoome periSectly unmanageable, he could not prevent the British 
brig bonding and captunng her. The British had 1 killed and 5 
woonded ; the Americans 6 killed and 18 wounded. Captain 
Allen liad his left thigh amputated, but died on the 18th of August 
at Plymouth, where he was buried with all military honours. On 
tiie 5th of September, as the British brig-sloop *< Boxer," 14, 
Captain Blyth, was lying at anchor near Pcxrtland, the U.S. gnn- 
teig "Enterprise," 16, lieutenant-Commandant Burrows, was 
seen in the offing. The "Boxer" instantly got under way and 
sailed after her, and coming up engaged her. In the very first 
bmadfide an 18-pound shot paned through Captain Blyth's body, 
and a musket-ball mortally wounded Captain Burrows. The com- 
mand of the two ships devolved, in consequence, on the two first 
lieutenants, Mr. Creery and Mr. Call. The action did not last be- 
yond a quarter of an hour, fbr the " Enterprise " got a position 
to rake ihe " Boxer " so effectually, that the latter became a com- 
plete wreck and struck her flag. The British vessel was much cut 
up in hull and spars, and lost in killed and wounded one-third of 
her skip's complement The American was very little injured in 
her hail and spars, and only lost a twelfth of her crew. 

40. Boat Actions in the Chesapeake. 

During all this time a close blockade of all the United States 
harbours was maintained by Uie British navy. Rear- Admiral 
Cockbum was directed by Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren to 
destroy the American commerce in their southern havens and 
waters. Up to the 3rd of March this year, no Vos^aVft «xvsifis^\3^>aa^ 
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been made upon the American main beyond cruising off their ports. 
Now a marine battalion, numbering 2,000 men, was drawn from the 
several ships of war, and having been formed and disciplined by their 
own officers for land service, the manner of carrying on the war was 
entirely changed. Surveys were made and excellent charts procured, 
by which means the naval officers became all very expert shore 
pilots. Cockbum was directed to carry a squadron of small vessels, 
well manned with marines, to penetrate the rivers that fall into the 
great estuary of the Chesapeake, and to cut off the enemy*s snp- 
plies, particularly flour and other military stores, as well as to 
destroy foundries and public works. Some very gallant boat 
actions accordingly now took place in this quarter. Oho the 8th of 
February, the boats of the British frigates '< Belyidera " and 
**Statira," Captains Byron and Stackpoole, proceeded, nnderthe 
command of Lieutenant Kelly Nazer, to attack the schoonor 
'* lA)ttery," 6, Captain Southcomb, in L^iiihaven Bay, and carried 
her after a most obstinate resistance, in which her captain was 
mortally wounded. The boats of the *' San Domingo,*' 74, Captain 
Gill, ** Marlborough,** 74, Captain Hodgson Ross, ** Maidstone,** 
36, Captain Burdett, and " Statira," 38, Captain Stackpoole, were 
sent in pursuit of four armed U. S. schooners np the river Ri^pen- 
bannock. One of them, the " Arab,'* 7, was boarded and carried by 
the " Marlborough's *' boat ; another, the *' Lynx,** 6, hauled down 
her colours to the *' San Domingo^s ** crew ; another, the " Racer," 6, 
was carried by the same ; and &e " Dolphin,*' 12, was boarded and 
carried by the boats' crews of the " Statira '* and ** Maidstone.** The 
Rear- Admiral was now directed to penetrate the rivers at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay. Accordingly, having anchored the brigs and 
schooners of his squadron, Cockbum went with the boats, on the 
28th of April, up the Elk river ; but, owing to misinformation re- 
garding the water, they did not reach Frenchtown till late the 
following morning, when they found all prepared for their recep- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Rear- Admiral landed with the marin^ 
and drove the American militia into the woods. Acting upon the 
uniform system of not doing injury to unopposing inhabitants, he 
only captured such munitions of war as he could find, and destroyed 
the magazines and vessels lying near the water, but offered no 
molestation to the people, either in their persons or property. On 
his subsequent way to Specucie Island, which led past the village 
of Havre de Grace, situated on the west side of the Susquehanna, 
the attention of the crews was drawn to a large American ensign 
over a 6-gun battery, which immediately opened fire. This induced 
Cockbum to make that battery the object of an attack. Accordingly, 
on the 2nd of May, at midnight, he proceeded up the creek widi 
150 marines and artillerymen. The marines were instantly 
landed, who, after driving the militia out of the battery, turned 
their own guns upon them, and then demolished the village, whose 
inhabitants had taken part in the conflict. The guns were carried 
awajr, nnd the captain of the militia, and about 130 stand of small 
amu^ wim captured. The \>oa\a x^ieu i^xoeeeded to destroy a 
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euinon-fimiidry, a little way off to the northward, and burned fiye 
fenels irith a large store of floor. The Rear- Admiral proceeded 
on the 5th op the river SasMifras, towards the Tillages of George- 
town and Fredericktown, which nearly faced each other fh>m die 
opponte banks. Here a fire was opened on them Arom 300 or 400 
muitiay and Cockbnm accordingly landed at the head of the 
marines, and charged them with the bayonet, when they fled to the 
woods, and were not seen or heard of afterwards. Having ascer- 
tained that there were no warlike stores or public property at these 
places, the Rear- Admiral and his party re-embarked, and having 
now received assurances fhmi the inhabitants that they would not 
smetion any hostile attempts, the British retired out of those 
watera. 

On the 12di of June, the boats of the frigate " Narcissus," 32, 
Captain Lnmley, were sent up York River under the command of 
lieatenant Cririe, to cut out the U. S. schooner ** Surveyor," 6, 
which they effectually boarded and carried, with the loss of 3 killed 
and 6 woonded. On the 18th, the boats of the " Junon " frigate, 
Captain Saunders, were despatched to capture or destroy any vessels 
that might be found at the entrance of James River. Commodore 
Cassin, who commanded the U. S. naval station at Norfolk, de- 
malched 15 gun-boats, manned fh)m the " Constitution " (an 
American fri^te lying there), to attempt the capture of the 
" Junon." Half of this flotilla, with 30 guns and 500 men, com- 
menced its attack, which Captain Saunders vigorously resisted, 
when, seeing some assistance arriving to the ** Junon," the Ameri- 
can gun-boats desisted from their attack and returned to Norfolk. 
On the 20th, 13 sail of British ships, consisting of three 74*s, a 
64-gan-ship armed en Jlute, 4 frigates, and transports, with about 
800 soldiers, under Migor- General Beckwith, arrived and anchored 
off Craney Island, for the purpose of attacking this great naval 
arsenal situated on the Elizabeth River at Norfolk. Seventeen or 
eigliteen boats departed on this service at daylight on the 22nd, 
and were followed by another detachment of 15 boats, tiie whole 
under the conmiand of Captain Samuel PecheU, of the "San 
Domingo;" but the expedition failed from the water having proved 
too ibiUow to admit of the troops being landed. On the night of 
the S5th of June, 2,000 men were embarked under Beckwith, and 
Rear- Admiral Cockbum took the command of the squadron and 
landed the troops two miles to the westward of Hampton, opposite to, 
and about 18 miles tramj Norfolk ; when the town of Hampton was 
taken possession <^, and 7 guns fell into the hands of the British, 
-with the loss of 12 killed and about 60 wounded on the two sides. 
Some Canadian Chasseurs, who were all French, and therefore not 
quite under British discipline, here perpetrated some scandalous 
acts of rapine and violence, which excited a just clamour fr^m the 
American press ; and Beckwith, as soon as he heard of it, searched 
for and brought in all the scoundrels who had so disgraced their 
doth, and sent them home, declaring with great truth that he 
should feel much stronger without such reptobat^ft. 
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On the l8t of July* Rear- Admiral Cockbnrn shifted his flag to the 
** Sceptre," 74, and vas despatched with the ** Rdnralns,*' *< Fox/' 
and " Nemesis *' frigates, armed en flnte^ to attack Ooncoke Har- 
bour, on the North Carolina coast. The troops were acccrdingly 
embarked in boats, under the command of Colonel Napier, whidl 
were rowed off, under Lieutenant Westphal, who, on reaching the 
harbour, found the enemy fully prepfu«d for resistance, having 
two large armed vessels, the '* Anaconda," 18, and ^ Atlas,** 10, 
which opened fire upon them. In the course of the morning the 
troops were, however, landed, and took posse^on of Oeraodce, 
without the slightest opposition. Lieutenant Westphal, with ti»e 
boats, then boarded and carried the schooners, and they were brought 
away, but the Rear- Admiral, not feeling himself competent to attadc 
Newbum, re-embarked the troops and seamen on the 16th, without 
loss or molestation. On the 17ih, the brig-sloops '' Content,*' Cap- 
tain Rattray, and " Mohawk," the Honourable Captain Byng, de- 
spatched their two cutters, under Lieutenant Cuny, to push up the 
Yeocomico inlet, where they found an American schooner " Asp," 
3, hauled up on the beaeh, under the protection of « Inf^ body oif 
militia; but, after a smart struggle, they carried the vessel, with the 
loss of 2 killed and the lieutenant and 5 men wounded. The com- 
manding <^cer of the " Asp,** Lieutenant Segoumey, iras killed in 
the conflict, with 25 of his crew. On the ^9th, tiie ship-sloop 
" Martin," Captain Senhouse, grounded in the Delaware River, when 
a flotilla of Americui g^-boats and block-Vessels, 10 in number, 
came forth to destroy her, while a crowd on foot, on horaefbaok, and 
in carriages, hastened to the beach to witness the fbn, and pairtake ia 
the glory. Captain Senhouse most gallantly beat them off for n«nl^ 
two hours, when Captain Saunders, of the " Junon," who was in com- 
pany, seeing one of these adversaries a little separated from the rest, 
signalled the captain to despatch 3 boats from the " Martin,^ and 7 
boats were collected, under Lieutenant Westphal, who, notwith- 
standing a spirited fire from the flotilla, qudckly ov^powered the 
gun-boats, to the great mortification of the crowd on dt»ot«. ' Blauy 
of the enemy's boats had grounded in their attack, which, liowever, 
as they did not again resume, they got off. It was next deeided to 
land and take possession of Kent Island>i]9i tiie ChesapeiJte^lbr the 

Surpose of refir^shing the trOops ; and on the 5th of Augut the 
tear- Admiral and General, with a party of soldiers and marines, 
took up a post at Lynharen Bay, where they remained, making 
profitable excursions thence into all the creeks and inlets* On the 
6th of September, Sir John Warren and the principal part of the 
fieet returned to the HalifJEix station, leaving neftr- Admiral Cock- 
bum in command of Chesapeake Bay and anchorage. 

41. Boat Actions in the Mediterranean and Adriatic. 

France having lost her prestige on lihore, was not likely to main- 

tain it on bet coasts, which now became an almost nnresiiiting prey 

to the invaders. A briiliant service wa& ''^^onniod on die coast oif 
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Calabria on the 14th of February by a flotilla, under the command 
of Captain Hall, -with the assistance of four companies of the 75th j 
B^iment, under Major Stewart The enemy had thrown up some ! 
woriu <m Pietra-nera, and these were defended by a battalion, with 
S troops of cayalry and 2 guns ; the adjoining heights were also > 
mounted with batteries, under cover of which lay a convoy of 50 
armed yesaeUt, to protect the transport of timber and other public ! 
proper^ to Naples. Major Stewart, assisted by a detachment of | 
the rocket corps, led 1 50 soldiers, with an auxiliary party of seamen, 
imder Jdeutenant Le Haute, against the heights, and a most deter- 
mined resistance ensued, which ended in therout or death of the whole 
party. The seamen of the flotilla, under Captain Imbert, in the mean- 
time stormed the batteries ; having carried which, the most valuable | 
of €tke vessels and timber were brought away, and the rest set on 
fire. The guns were also captured and taken away. Both the French 
Colonel Roche and M^jor Stewart, commanding, perished in the i 
fight On the 26th, the British frigate ** Thames,*' Captain Charles 
"akpietf having on board the 10th Regiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colond Coffin, accompanied by the " Furieuse," 36, Captain Moun- 
sej, made an attack on the island of Ponza, near Naples. This 
island has a small harbour, which was defended by batteries on each 
side of a narrow entrance. The troops were landed, and pushed | 
inmiediately for the tower, when their daring countenance and the 
sight of the ships induced the governor to hoist a flag of truce, and 
to surrender on terms of capitulation. 

In the Adriatic, Captain William Hoste, in the ** Bacchante *' 
frigate, 38, did much execution with the boats of the squadron under 
his command. On the 6th of January, near Otranto, the boats of 
the " Bacchante " and " Weasel," under the command of Lieutenant 
O'Brien, discovered 5 gun-boats becalmed, and captured them all, 
without the loss of a man, though each was commanded by an 
. eiueignM de vaisseau. On the 14th of February, the boats of the 
frigate, under Lieutenant Hood, assisted by Lieutenant of Marines 
Haig, captured the French gun-vessel *' Alcinous ; ** but she was so 
shattered in the action, that she was of necessity set on fire. The 
gallant young lieutenant received so severe a contusion by a fall, 
that he became eventually deprived of the use of both his legs. He, 
however, had further opportunities of performing good service, by 
commanding the boats again at the capture of Elarlebago, on the 
l.'Sth of May. On the 12th of June, Hoste despatched the boats 
again, under Lieutenant Hood, to attack and bring away from Gela- 
nova, on the coast of the Abruzzi, 7 large gun-boats, convoying 14 
sail of merchant vessels, which service was very gallantly peribrmed, 
with the loss of 3 killed and 6 wounded. The '* Weasel *' gave chase 
to an enemy's convoy, making for the ports of Trau and Spalatro. 
Having divided them, he followed 10 gun-boats into the Bay of 
Boscahno, where they anchored in line, and commenced a furious 
action with Captain Black. The gun-boats, after 20 minutes, ran 
closer in to the shore, and recommenced the fight, under the protec- 
tion of some shore batteries and musketry. T\i\\\ieT \^<^ ''^ ^ «»s^'' 
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followed them, and, after a contest of nearly twelve hoars, 6 of the 
gun-boats were taken, driven on shore, or sunk. The *' Weasel " 
was almost a complete wreck before the action ended, bat neverthe- 
less Captain Black sent in his boats after dark, and destroyed the 
remaining 4 gun-boats and 8 vessels, which formed their convoy. 
It was absolutely necessary to bring away from the shore some 
anchors to warp the ** Weasel " out of the bay. 

• 

42. The Invasion of France — The British cross the 

BiDASSOA. 

Lord Wellington, who was unwilling to hazard an invasion of 
France, so long as the policy of the Northern Powers remained 
uncertain, rested in the Pyrenees, inactive for nearly six weeks after 
the tall of San Sebastian. This event had given the English opera- 
tions a new basis, and rendered the whole army available for fresh 
ulterior operations. It has been said that Wellington deemed the 
proper step to be taken should be to transfer the war to the province 
of Catalonia, and free Spain altogether from the French armies ; 
but he so far yielded his military judgment to political pressure, as 
to assume a menacing position on the frontier of France ; for he 
understood the English Cabinet had promised the Continental Sove- 
reigns that a diversion should be effected from this side at the ear- 
liest available moment The sterility of the country, however, 
which he now occupied, and the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
from an iron-bound coast, made him long hesitate as to a movement 
across the French boundary. He knew well enough that he could 
advance to the Adour, or even to the Garonne, without meeting 
with any opposing force to alarm him, but he had not very great 
confidence in the stability of the Grand Alliance, and knew that, if it 
should fall to pieces again, and that a partial peace should be con- 
cluded in Germany, for which he knew there were negotiations, it 
would be impossible for him to maintain himself in the interior of 
France. He therefore contented himself, for some time, with the 
Pyrenees as a limit to his achievements, where he busied himself in 
fortifying the passes, and alarming the enemy's outposts. The wea- 
ther was cold and inclement, and the sufferings of the troops who 
guarded these passes were, at times, very great. It was necessary 
that extreme vigilance should be maintained, and the outpost duties 
were accordingly severe. The British Government, knowing the 
effect it would have upon the Alliance, if their army should invade 
France, and that this was expected in England, as a consequence of 
the British success in Spain, and how it would prove the means of a 
very powerful diversion, continued to urge Wellington to pass the 
Bidassoa withoht waiting for the fall of Pampeluna, which fortress, 
it was known, could not hold out much longer, for the garrison was 
already reduced to desperation by famine and disease. 

Marshal Soult, on his side, was not a man to sleep on his post ; 

lie had devoted his time and resources to strengthening the natural 

defences of the frontier by arti^ciaV -woxka. His base and place 
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iartMs was the fortress of Bajonoe, towards which two great chaus- 
sees diverge through the Pyrenees : the one coasting the Bay of 
Biscay leads to the frontier hy St Jean de Lnz, and the other enters 
Spain hy St Jean Pied de Port The interviil between these two 
roads was intersected by a doable range of mountains, which form 
the boundary of the basins of the Nivelle and the Nive, while the 
reverse of the first-named becomes the water-shed of the Bidassoa. 
These were the hills now occupied by the French army : the posi- 
tion was nearly 40 miles in extent, having no direct lateral com- 
munications, except where the disposition of the troops was governed 
by the mountain passes. Foy, with 15,000 men, occupied an en- 
trenched camp in front of the Fort of St Jean Pied de Port, and 
was there opposed by Hill, posted between Roncesvalles and Aide- 
rides. D'Erlon was entrenched in the centre near Ainhoue, opposed 
to the British troops in the valley of the Bastan. Clausel com- 
manded the right wing of the French army posted at Vera. His 
right column was under Reille, opposite San Marcial. The great 
La Rhune mountain, 2,700 feet high, stood between the Nivelle 
and Bidassoa valleys, overlooking £e whole country round. Its 
possession was valuable, and had been the occasion of an obstinate 
contest in the frontier war of 1794. It is situated within the French 
territory, but there is a hermitage at the top, which belongs to the 
faithful of both nations. From its summit one rivulet flowed by Sarre 
into the Nivelle, and the Bayonnette carried its waters by Ascain and 
Urmgai down to the Bidassoa. All the contreforts of this mountain 
which bound the valleys of these small streams were now covered 
with earthworks " firom the centre all round to the sea." 

The operation contemplated by Wellington was one of the boldest 
of the war. His plan was to seize the great La Rhune mountain, 
with its dependent ridges. By its possession he would menace the 
centre of the French line, and at the same time obtain possession 
of Fuenterabia. To attempt this last so much depended on the 
state of the tides and fords of the many sea havens, that he was 
obliged to await the arrivals of the pontoons, which were delayed 
through neglect of orders, and afterwards to proceed with very 
great caution, so as, if possible, to come by surprise upon his talented 
antagonist Soult had published a furious proclamation, in which 
the inhabitants of the menaced provinces were invited to take up 
arms, and in which the enemy was threatened with desperate resist- 
ance on the field, and also with a guerilla warfare ** to the knife." 
In reply to this, Wellington issued a moderate " order of the day " 
to his troops, reminding them that England was not at war with 
the French people, but with their ruler, and he positively prohi- 
bited, on pain of death, any marauding or violence. He feared 
most firom the retaliating spirit of the Spaniards, but nevertheless 
it was necessary for him to avail himself of their forces. The 
Duque del Parques' army was therefore brought up to Pampeluna, 
and a portion of the blockading force before that fortress was 
marched away to strengthen General Giron at Echallar. Mina. -^^^^ \ 
also directed to bring his guerillas into t\ie moxmXaiiA ^t^'oX^^A^^'^ \ 
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cesvalles, vhere he, au premier essai, surprised a French post at 
Ayrola, and swept away a flock of sheep out of the Val de 
Baygony. 

Soult was soon aware that something was intended against him 
by Wellington, bat, adapting his views to ordinary military roles, he 
thought the attack against him would be made on his right and centre, 
and accordingly came up in person to Espelette on the 6th, and slept 
there that night He was not prepared for the " astonishing hardi- 
hood" of passing columns by fords where the tide rose 16 feet, and 
where the sands were half-a-mile broad, to force such a river as the 
Bidassoa at its mouth. At 3 o'clock in the morning of the 7th, the 
British army was in march to carry out this contemplated move- 
ment A diunderstorm, which had gathered about the height of 
Pena de Haya, now fell with violence upon the French position, and 
heralded the attack ; and during the turmoil of the storm, the pon- 
toons and artillery secretly attained their stations along the banks 
of the Bidassoa River, to the left of the bridge at Irun, under the 
heights of San Marcial, on which a number of guns and howitzen 
had been disposed to cover the operation. Lieutenant-General Sii 
Thomas Graham directed the 1st and dih Divisions and Wilson'f 
Portuguese brigade to cross the river in three columns, above anc 
below bridge, and carry the enemy's entrenchments about Andaye 
The Spaniards, under Freyre, being ordered to cross, at the sam< 
time, in front of Biriatu, were to attack the Montague Verte au( 
Mundalle. Not a shot was fired until the brigades of the above Divi 
sions, and the Portuguese brigade, under 3ie respective orders o 
Major-General Hay, Honourable Colonel Greville, Honourable 
Major-General Stopford, and Major-General Howard, with Lien 
tenant-General Don Manuel Freyre, and a part of the 4th Spanisl 
army, all imder the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Thoma 
Graham, had passed the low-water channel, when an English rocke 
was sent up from the steeple of Fuenterabia as a concerted signal 
Then the artillery opened from the heights of San Marcial, fron 
whose crest 7 columns could be seen descending at one and the sam* 
moment, along an extent of five miles. The French were completely 
surprised, and permitted the divisions to gain the right bank an< 
form line, before a single hostile musket flashed. The 6th Divisioi 
had made at the same time a false attack on D'Erlon at Espelette 
but Soult, who was there, as above stated, soon comprehended th 
truth, and hurried to his right to meet his adversary's attack ; bu 
his camps were carried before he arrived. Nothing could excee< 
the steadiness and bravery with which the several attacks had beei 
executed. Redoubt after redoubt had been carried in a run, and \ 
pieces captured in them. The fort called La Croix des Bouquets 
upon the cbaussee, was the key of the whole position, which th 
9th Regiment, under Colonel Cameron, carried at the point of th 
bayonet, but in obtaining which they were strongly opposed^ an< 
suffered greatly. The Spaniards won the Mundale mountain witl 
great dexterity and gallantry, which obliged the French to abandoi 
the entrenched camp at Biriatu, as t^ey 1^«A «\x«AdY abandoned th 
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town of Andaye. The guards and Germans above bridge also 
worsted Reille, who retreated before them. Soult ordered up 
Yillatte's reserve, and hj this reinforcement aud his presence re- 
stored order ; but Graham had abreadj established himself firmlj 
within the French territory. 

While this was going forward on the British left, Charles Alten, 
with the Light Division, supported by Longa*s Spaniards, crossed 
the fh)ntier line, and attacked the entrenchments and posts on the 
La Rhune mountain. The French were equally unprepared on this 
side as on the other flank. The brigade of the 43rd and 17th Por- 
tuguese, under Kempt, moved on the right of Vera. Colbome, with 
Skerret's brigade, advanced on the left of the town, while Giron's 
Spaniards descended from Ivantelly, and Cole displayed his force 
on Uie heights of Sta. Barbara, in reserve. The 52nd, led by Major- 
Hayne, charged in gallant style, and carried one entrenchment with 
ykihe bayonet, but Colbome was checked by a star fort upon the crest 
6f the mountain, until Kempt had successfully turned the one flank, 
and Freyre's Spaniards the other. These last cut off the brigade 
Taupin, who lost a mountain battery, together with 300 men. The 
Bayonette and Commissane Valleys, together with the Puerto de 
Vera, being thus in .the hands of the British, it remained to drive the 
French from the summit of La Rhune. It was 3 in the afternoon 
when the Spaniards, in two colunms, assailed the enemy's posts 
and entrenchments on the mountain, in which they were supported 
by part of the 7th Division, descending upon it from the Puerto 
de Echellar. These troops carried in the most gallant style the 
fort of Saint Barbe, and other outworks covering the camp at 
Saire, till they arrived at the foot of the rock on which the Hermit- 
age stands, and they made repeated attempts to take that post by 
storm; but it was impossible to get up. Havelock, an officer of 
Altcn's staff, had been sent by him to see the progress that Giron's 
Spaniards had made, and came up just at this time. Possessed 
of a fiery temper, he could not brook the check, but, taking off 
his hat, and setting spars to his horse, he bounded over the abbatis, 
and led the regiment of Las Ordenas headlong against the enemy, 
the Spanish soldiers cheering the chicoblanco (as they called him) 
and following the impulse.* The French, however, rolled down 
large stones on their advance, which swept away a whole company 
at a time, and, in spite of everything, retained possession of the 
post for the night. 

Some time elapsed on the morning of the 8th before the fog 
cleared off from the hills sufficiently to enable Wellington to recon- 
noitre the mountain on which the French still maintained them- 
selves, and finding it to be most accessible from the side of Sarre, 
he ordered Giron to concentrate his forces to the enemy's right, and 
Dalhousie, with the 7th Division, to continue to give tiiem support. 
Sarre was accordingly abandoned by the enemy without opposition, 
and some of the 7th Division rashly pushed through the village, 
and by their impetuosity might have lost all that had been gained^ 

• The gallant and much-lamented Sir HeuT^ 'AblIcXqk^. 
TOL. IV. M 
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bat for the Spaniaids; wo that WeiliiiEiOD. vlio ■itiMtd it, i 
Colonel Hore. in command of the Spanish regiment, " diai their 
attack had been made in a« good order and widi as modi apirit ai 
any attacks he had ever lecn made bj anj troopa.* With the ex- 
ception of the first slight check at ^urel the coane of the (opera- 
tion had been nniformW saccessfol : and nov Claoad, alarmed by 
some demonstrations in his rear, and seeing the lover slopes aid 
also Saint Barbe in possession of the enemy, abandoned his impreg- 
nable post in the conne of the night, and the moantain was secardy 
taken possession of by the 7th IMrision. 

The passage of the Bidassoa has been classed among the ahleit 
and boldest of Wellington's operations. Uis masterly oombinationii 
bad orerwhelmed every point of his opponent's line. It was a 

general*s, not a soldier's, battle. It was some Spanish fishcimai who 
ad reported to Wellington that the riyer coald be forded at low 
water ; but there was the apprehension that, if much time were oc- 
cupied in the attempt to cross, the ascending tide would interpose 
an insurmountable obstacle to the retreat of the attacking force, in 
the ereot of a check. It was peculiarly, theref(»e, a matter of nice 
calculation of time. Soult was, however, completely deoeiTed by 
the manoeuvres and apparent calmness of his adversary. It never 
entered his head that a commander would pass such a river as the 
Bidassoa at its mouth, for such an operation was beyond the Fronch 
marshal's genius ; and so negligent also were Sonlt's lieutenants 
at the several points assailed, that the battle was fou^t out with 
some considerable disorder, and with only 5,000 French soldiers, 
for neither Reille nor Clausel could bring up their reserves into ac- 
tion with sufficient rapidity. Indeed, it was already too late when 
Vi latte arrived in the front, to be of any use. The whole loss in 
the three days' fighting was about 1,600 Allies and 1,400 French, 
but the victorious standards of Britain, Spain, and Portugal having 
been now planted on the soil of France, the veteran Graham was 
recalled to an independent service, on the northern firontier, and Sir 
John Hope took the place of second in conmiand to Wellington's 
army. 

The Duke of Dalmatia now considered that it would be better to 
endeavour to co-operate with the Duke of Albufera, through the 
defile of Jacca, and carry the war into Aragon, which, he thought, 
might oblige Wellington to re- cross the frontier, unmask Pam- 
peluna, while, by the union of all the French forces, he might 
enable them to remain master of the Pyrenees; but Sachet had 
always evinced the greatest unwillingness to act with any other 
French marshal, and had again and again refused to assist in the 
execution of Soult's plan. The winter, however, set in much earlier 
this year than usual, and Soult was therefore obliged to remain 
where he was, disciplining his new levies, with a view to regiment- 
ing them with his veterans, for future operations. His steady 
attention was always fixed upon Wellington, who, establishing his 
/ head-quarters at Vera, also set about organising his army and 
/ forming permanent camps for his men along the bare sides of tills 
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Pyrenees with some manifest object The fort of 8an Barbe, which 
blockaded a pass leading between La Rhune and the Nivelle River, 
had been without reason abandoned by the French, and he saw it 
was bat imperfectly guarded by the Spaniards ; accordingly, General 
Foy was ordered to endeavour to regain possession of it, and on 
the night of the 12th 3 French battalions surprised and escaladed 
the work. The Spanish troops in possession had gone off at the 
first alarm, but becoming, after the late commendations lavished 
on them, ashamed of their conduct and at the result of their negli- 
gence, they made a vigorous effort to recover the fort at day- 
break, and nearly brought on a general action. Nevertheless, in 
the end, the French retained Saint Barbe, with the loss of 200 men, 
bat were repulsed without difficulty by the Spanish troops in an 
attempt to regain possession of other works that they had lost on 
the 8th. 

Sonlt now assidaously worked to complete a chain of entrench- 
ments, some five French leagues in length, which he had previously 
commenced in the space of ground contained between the sea and 
the bridge of Cambo, on the Nive. His head-quarters were placed 
at the town of St Jean de Luz, which was defended by double lines 
of works ; and there was an entrenched camp at Serres, on the 
right bank of the Nivelle, and a strong chain of works on the left 
bank of that river, all the way ft^m Ascain to Amotz, wherp a 
bridge crossed it. This was protected by redoubts, whence extend- 
ing to the rough Mondarain mountains, there were camps at Suroide 
and Espelette, with another chain of detached closed works in 
Aront of them. A shorter line of entrenchments had been traced 
behind that river, and in rear of St Pe, crossing the road to 
Ustaritz. The French army therefore rested in position, its right 
across the great road to Bayonne, near the sea at Urrugne ; the 
centre occupied a steep ridge behind Ainloue ; and on the right, in 
rear of this flank, Foy occupied the tite du pont at Cambo. The left 
of the position covered the Vallee d'Osser, near Bidarray, and 
communicated with St Jean Pied de Port. Reille defended the 
right with 3 divisions from St. Jean de Luz, Clausel guarded the 
centre with 3 divisions, and D'Erlon the left with 2 ; Foy, with his 
single division, was to act as circumstances should require. Marshal 
Soult's whole force was reckoned at 80,000 men, including 16,000 
conscripts. Wellington at the same time laid 3 bridges across the 
Bidassoa for his troops to come up, and strengthened his position 
with field works, awaiting the surrender of Pampeluna. He learned 
on the 20th of October, f^om an intercepted letter, that the place 
eonld not hold out another week ; and this circumstance, and the 
newa firom Germany, had, as has been said, decided him to in- 
vade France. The resolute garrison had now been reduced, after 
a four months' blockade, to the last extremity, and, about the 15th, 
had even been put upon scanty rations of horse-flesh. The blockade 
of Pampeluna is a solitary example of the investment of a consider- 
1^6 fortress, close to the enemy'g frontier, having been «o «QiS5£.^k^ 
fhlly maintained that the garrison was ptec\\idLi&^ ^'^\>Xj^1 'd'^c^ 
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altogether from any communication whatever -with their friends 
across the border. Although the sound of Soult's artillery had 
been heard by the garrison on the last days of July, not a French 
soldier had been seen by them since they had been left by the ex- 
Xing, after his flight from Vittoria. One sortie had, with the loss 
of 100 men, obtained a trifling quantity of sustenance, but every 
other had been firmly met and quickly repulsed, and Maucune, the 
Governor, accordingly discontinued them. Every domestic animal 
was consumed, the rats even were all destroyed, and every weed 
about the ramparts gathered and used for vegetables ; but disease 
generally accompanies famine, so that scurvy had now broken out, on 
the 26th of October, when the Governor sent out to offer a surrender. 
It is remarkable with what cool assurance the French generals 
always demanded terms. Here one at his last gasp demanded to 
be allowed to retire into France, with 6 pieces of cannon. Wd- 
lington*s instructions were, however, peremptory, that the garrison 
must surrender at discretion, and that every other proposal should 
be rejected. On this refusal, the Governor ordered the bastions to 
be mined, and intimated to the Spanish general in charge of the 
blockade that he would blow up the works, and trust to fortune and 
gallantry for the deliverance of the exhausted garrison. He was 
apprised, in answer, that any such attempts would be retaliated on 
the garrison, of which the Governor and officers should be shot, and 
the private soldiers decimated. At length, on the 31st of October, 
the event, so long expected, occurred, and Don Carlos de Espafia 
announced to Wellington that the French garrison, to the amount 
of 3,000 men, had surrendered prisoners of war, and that the finest 
fortress of the Peninsula had been taken possession of. This was 
indeed the first fortified place in Spain which fell a bloodless prize 
to the British arms, for France had obtained it and all the other 
strongholds of the Peninsula, through fraud, and not through 
conquest. 

43. Battle of La Nivelle. 

Winter came on so rapidly, that Lord Wellington could scarcely 
cover his troops in the field or feed them ; those near Roncesvalles had 
been already two days without provisions, and could scarcely be 
reached ; for the communications in the mountains were blocked up 
with snow. Nevertheless, the British Government was incessant in 
urging him to carry the war into France, for the war in Germany 
having now taken a favourable turn, it had become a question of 
policy that the British should go forward. With this view, Hill*s 
corps was moved from Roncesvalles into the valley of the Bastan, 
and the General had a conference with the Commander-in-Chief on 
the 7th, to combine operations. The plan determined upon was to 
direct the chief effort upon the centre of the enemy's position, for 
that on his right was recognised as too strong for an attempt 
Wellington therefore resolved to hold it in check, while the 2nd 
and 6tb English Divisions, under HiW, wi^ Becesford, wiUi tho 
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3rd, 4th, and 7th, assisted by the Portuguese, should storm the 
redoabts in front of Sarre, vhich was the salient point of the 
position between Rhune and the Nivelle, and which, if gained, 
wonld separate Clausel and D'Erlon, and establish the head of the 
British army on St. Pe. Finally, Baron Alten, with the Light Divi- 
sion, and Giron's and Freyre*8 Spaniards, were to attack the little 
Rhune, and threaten Ascain, so as to prevent reinforcements being 
sent to Clausel fh)m the camp of Serres. The state of the weather, 
however, again obliged the British general to delay the attack, so 
that it was the 10th, when a beautiful morning opened on a glorious 
day, that the Allied army, consisting of British, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, and numbering 100,000 combatants, with 95 pieces of 
artillery, descended upon fiie sacred soil of those who had conquered 
Europe. The several columns attained their respective stations so 
secretly, that the enemy had no suspicion of their vicinity, and all 
were resting quietly upon the slopes of the greater and lesser Rhune, 
when 3 guns fired fh)m the summit of the Alchubra mountain gave 
the signal for attack, which at once began along the whole line by a 
brisk cannonade and a skirmish of picquets. Sir Lowry Cole im- 
mediately assaulted the redoubts in fVont of Sarre, which the division 
Couroux, which occupied them, defended as long as it was able, but 
at length relinquished them, and the 4th and 7th forthwith occu- 
pied we village, while the 3rd passed through it on its left. The 
Light Division, notwithstanding a heavy fire from a few guns upon 
the top of the large mountain, was enabled, by the accident of the 
French aim being incorrect from so great a height, to get up to the 
redoubt Sainte Barbe, which they assailed with a stem shout, and 
not only carried it, but a second earthwork beyond, named Aide de 
Tri, The donjon, on the summit of the lower Rhune, was carried 
by the 43rd Regiment and Portuguese ca9adores, and the star fort 
by the 52nd. Longa and Freyre's Spaniards during the fight ap- 
proached very near Ascain, but Alten awaited the progress of the 
attack on his right before he attempted to clear the mountain, and 
Sir John Hope, who commanded the extreme left wing, having car- 
ried the redoubt above Urugne, had rested himself in front of it, 
on the height commanding Siboure, in readiness to take advantage 
of any forward movement of the enemy's right centre. 

Far on the British right, Hill had got by a long and difficult night 
inarch along the road leading out of the valley of Bastan, by the 
Paerto de Maya, and reached Urdax about 7 in the morning, where 
he fell upon the division D'Armagnac, and drove it back, across the 
Kivelle, towards the fortified heights beyond it and the 6th Division 
and Hamilton's Portuguese, and subsequently Byng's brigade of the 
2nd Division advanced to the attack of D'Erlon's position, behind 
Ainhoue. Nothing could equal the steadiness with which these troops 
ascended an almost inaccessible hill, and, before firing a shot, rushed 
at the redoubts, in the midst of a heavy discharge of artillery and 
musketry, and carried all the entrenchments at the point of the 
bayonet. Sir Henry Clinton pushed with the 6th Division bet<K«!^^ 
^e troops of Hill and Alten across the tivex, ^\A ^s&vX^ ^^^ Vj ^ 
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most handsome attack " the enemy's onfinished woiks that oorered 
the bridge of Amoz. It was aboat 1 1 o*ek>ck, when Wellington, 
seeing the stronglj-entrenched height abore tiie Nirelle carried, 
ordered the 3rd and 7th Dirisions, fbnning his right centre, to 
move br the left of the rirer upon St Pe, and thns established him- 
self in rear of the enemy*s right The division D'Armagnac accord- 
inglj set fire to the hntted camp, and fell back, pnrsaed by Clinton ; 
while D*Erion was obliged to order a retreat, the diyision Abbe 
to retire on Espelette, and the brigade Mancomble to qnit tiie 
Mondarain rocks, on which he rested the left wing of the army, 
and surrender them without a struggle. The communications be- 
tween D*ErIon and Clausel were now broken, and the latter thonefore 
had feared to be cut off in his retreat, for Colnlle had also crossed 
the rirer, and was driving the division Conroux beyond it It was in 
resolutely covering the retreating movement that die French general 
Conroux fell, exclaiminir his oft-expressed prophecy, ''Que Sarre 
serait son tombean." The divisions Taupin and Maransin, with a 
large body of Clansel's right, nevertheless still remained to fight 
They occupied a closed redoubt, called the Signal redoubt, which had 
no utillery, but which commanded the fortified heights along their 
whole extent, and some breastworks about Ascun, that covered the 
entrance of the ravine leading to the camp at Serres. Clausel, who 
saw the retreat of the left wing of the French army, thought he could 
check the flight and retrieve the day, and took the requisite disposition 
to do so, but Alten, having descended from La Rhune by a ravine 
upon Ascain, led up the 52nd and the Spaniards to attack Taupin's 
ih>nt, and this formidable regiment, followed by the rest of the 
division, could not be stopped, but drove the enemy through the 
ravine, and beyond the bridge. This so alarmed the conscripts, 
that three entire regiments disbanded, and the rout soon becfune 
general, so that the whole fled across the Nivelle, and quitted aU 
their works and positions in front of St Jean de Luz. Reille and 
Soult withdrew their head-quarters on Bidart, and Clausel to 
Arrauotz. D*Erlon succeeded, with some difficulty, in rallying his 
wing, and pulling up at the bridge of Cambo. Soult, fh>m some 
cause or another, does not appear to have been present at any of 
these actions, in which, however, his army was completely driven 
out of a position which he had been fortifying for three months, 
leaving behind it 51 guns, 1,400 prisoners, and all the field maga- 
zines at St. Jean de Luz and Espelette ; and, had the weather per- 
mitted Wellington to strike with his accustomed vigour, the entire 
French right wing would have been compromised. The advance of 
the Allies was again impeded by the same cause on the 11th and 
12th, which gave the defeated army time to rally and become con- 
centrated. There had been a small camp, called dea aans-cidotiest 
on the borders of the seashore, where a stiff combat ensued between 
the Spanish division of Freyre and the Spanish guards of the ex- 
King, under Casa Palacio, and this " false battle ** was maintained 
until nightfall. The Allied army halted on the field, but in the 
course of the night an accidental con$La|^\\on. W^Viled up all the 
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hills, a blazing sign of the invasion of France ! The Allies lost 
2,694 killed and wounded, in which last category were Generals 
Kempt and Byng, and Colonel Andrew Barnard, commanding the 
95th Rifles. 

On the morning of the 11th, Soult withdrew his forces to 
Anglet, an entrenched camp still remaining to him near Bayonne, 
for his troops were in no condition to sustain any more fighting. 
He was evidently mortified, for he wrote to the Minister at War his 
surprise '* that liie entrenchments such as he had raised, and which 
were so well defended by Clansel and D^Erlon, could have been 
taken ;" and ** the extraordinary vigour which was in this battle 
displayed by all the Allied troops in attacking redoubts, forts, 
entrenchments, and abattis, some of earth, some even faced with 
stone, amid high mountains and precipices,*' has been made matter 
of deserved adbniration. Indeed, the escape of Soult's army across 
the Nive was entirely owing to the badness of the roads ; and the 
bye-roads were so terribly cut up that cavalry were knee-deep, and 
no exertions could get the artillery forward.* After Soult had thus 
lost the Nivelle, he established his army on a new line between 
Anglet and the camp he had begun to fortify in front of Bayonne, 
which was still unfinished, and thence he maintained a flanking 
position behind the Nive, with his left on the entrenched moun- 
tains of Ursonia, communicating by the bridge occupied by Foy at 
Cambo with the division Paris stationed at St. Jean Pied de Port 
D'Erlon was now sent to reinforce Foy, and Wellington, becoming 
a little uneasy by this operation, directed Hill to make a demon- 
stration against the bridge of Cambo, and, by great good fortune, 
the officer in command of the bridge-head was induced, in a panic, 
to destroy the bridge, which enabled Wellington to bring forward 
his left wing and to take up cantonments at Espelette, Larrissore, 
and Ustaritz. 

But the disorders of the Allied army on their first entry into the 
country of that people who had inflicted so many evils on the 
•botes of the invaders, became soon a most serious subject of 

* I WM ordered forward this morning with apatrole, upon the high road leading 
from Sourante, upon Bayonne ; and at it was the first patrole that I had ever made in 
an enemy's country, I was proportionabiy anxious to take every precaution pre- 
tcribed by hussar practice. As I advanced, I saw to my right the village of iJsta- 
rttSa and, leaving two videttes to watch the chauss^e, I descended into it to obtain 
InJGvrmatioB ; but so careful was I, that while I was examining the mairedu viUagCj 
I kept my men with swords drawn and carabines loaded, ready for all emergencies. 
I wmt, however, received with all courtesy, and every question I asked was frankly 
aaswered, so that I went back to the high road well satisfied, to continue my pro- 
creM onward to the front. My reasonable alarm may, however, be guessed, when 
I foandthat my videttes were gone, and I accordingly retraced my steps back to the 
British lines with caution, expecting to meet an enemy en rouUt but there learned 
that they had neither seen nor heard of the enemv since I Quitted them. I accord- 
ingly reuimed to the spot on which I had posted my missing men, and made the 
mast anxious search for them all around, when at length I discovered them both 
daaddmnkat an adjoining farm-]rard, to which they had l>een enticed by a farmer, 
wlio really desired to show the British army attention and hospitality by this deed. 
I recount this anecdote to show of how serious importance it is to an army to have 
a superior class of individuals in the regiments suited for cavalry outposts. A colonel 
of hussars would do well to regard stature or appearance in his men less than. Va,> \ 
dividual character, for the safety of the whole army n\\%Vvt. Vift c«m'^T«wv\t«.^\s^ ^ \ 
thoughtless, stupid fellow, unable even to discriminaU vVie ^xo^^x xVcotft na %,«x ^xn^s^^ ^ 
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anxiety to the Commander-in-Chief. On the very day after the 
battle of the Nivelle, rapine commenced, and the Spaniards at 
Ascain pillaf^ed it, and violated and miurdered several persons, 
^lina, indeed, made, without leave or licence, an incursion to 
Helletto, with the avowed object of plunder. Nor were the Britidi 
and Portuguese less disposed to outrage. Terrified by these ex- 
cesses, the French inhabitants fled from some of the towns, and 
Wellington, in just indignation, determined to act with vigour 
against conduct at once so reprehensible and impolitic. He 
ordered two British soldiers, caught in the act, to be hung with a 
paper on their breasts detailing their offence. He put to death 
every Spanish marauder caught plundering, and disarmed the whole 
of Mina*s mutinous battalions, ordering them to return across the 
mountains into their own country. Giron's Andalusians were at 
the same time ordered into the valley of Bastan ; Freyre's Galicians 
to Emani ; and Longa^s across the Ebro. Murillo*s Spaniards had 
conducted themselves better than the rest of their countrymen, and 
accordingly he retained them with the army in France. The effect 
was decisive; it checked all further excesses, marked the lofty 
character of the general in the chief command, and restored his 
authority. The French peasantry returned to their homes In re- 
assured confidence, and the good humour of the English, with 
their ready-money habits, soon established an amicable intercourse 
between the invaded and the invaders. 

'44. Battle of La Kite. 

The effect of Lord Wellington's firm and temperate adminis- 
tration also brought the inhabitants of the invaded country into 
the British camp with supplies, and they even showed them- 
selves ready to obtain intelligence of the French movements. 
It is a remarkable evidence of the good effect of moderation in 
war, that the British even became to be regarded as the protectors 
of the property of the inhabitants against the plunderers of their 
own army. The people actually brought away their cattle, property, 
&c., from the French cantonments to Wellington's lines.* It was, 
however, a matter of no slight difficulty to nourish 9,000 cavalry, 
and the equipages of 100 guns, in the narrow space now occupied on 
the French territory, and, therefore, when the weather cleared a 
little, Wellington resolved to widen the emplacement of this army 
and to force the line of the Nive, so as to establish himself in more 
productive quarters on the left bank of the Adour. He had already, 
by degrees, advanced his posts from Bidart to the broad ridge of 
Barouillet, which the great coast-road crossed, while his left centre 
was established in front of Arcangues. These posts were, however, 
not obtained without contest, and in one of these Generals Wilson 
and Vandeleur were wounded, and the Light Division lost nearly 
100 men. After reconnoitring the enemy's position thoroughly, the 
Commander-in-Chief deemed it impossible to make an attack upon 

* Wellington D.'SpalcVie%. 
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the Marshal in the strong position which he had fortified in front 
of Bayonne -with great labour, and which appeared to be well 
flanked by the fire of the place. Bayonne is situated at the con- 
fluence of two rivers. The Vauban*s camp, occupied by two di- 
Yisions Reille and Villatte, protected by an artificial inundation, 
and defended along the course of the Adour to the sea, was also 
protected by a small flotilla. The advanced posts occupied some 
field-works in front of Anglet, on the roads to Bidart and Biaritz. 
The left wing, composed of three more divisions, under Clausel, was 
on the right of the Nive. D'Erlon stood with four divisions, having 
poets extending along the right bank, opposite Usteritz and Cam- 
bo. The division Paris also closed in from the side of St. Jean 
Pied de Port The country held by the Allies in front of this 
position was a deep clay, covered with small farms and woods, 
exceedingly tmfavourable for movement, especially in such a wet 
season. To place an army on both sides of such a river as the Nive, 
at all times navigable, and liable to be swelled by freshes from 
the mountains, was a delicate and dangerous operation in the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Dalmatia. It appeared to Wellington, there- 
fore, that the best mode of obliging the enemy either to abandon 
this position altogether, or at least to weaken his defence of it, 
was to pass the Nive and bring forward his right wing up to the 
Adour. 

On the 9th of December Hill was ordered to pass to the right 
bank of the Nive at or near Cambo, and Beresford at Ustaritz ; 
but here the bridge was broken, and, although an island where it 
had spanned the stream was in the hands of the British, Beresford was 
obliged to lay his pontoons in the night across the river higher up, 
so as to force the passage as well by some fords as by the pon- 
toons. Both these operations of the right wing succeeded com- 
pletely, and the same day Hope, on the extreme left, displayed 
24,000 men and 12 guns along the whole front of the entrenched 
camp. D'Armagnac made no resistance to Hill, and fell back 
before him ; and Foy, seeing his own retreat endangered by his 
comrade's retreat, went off to join D'Erlon with his left, leaving his 
right wing under Berlier at Halzon. Pringle, therefore, inserted 
his brigade between the two detachments, which obliged the latter 
to fall back by the high road to St Jean Pied de Port, where he 
encountered the 6th Division, and was obliged to make a considerable 
detoar to avoid being intercepted by them, before he could rejoin 
General Foy at the farm of Lormentua. Morillo's Spaniards crossed 
by a ford at Itsassu, where he encountered the division Paris, which 
retired bdbre him to Hellette and St Palais. The cavalry had 
the good fortune to capture and secure a convoy of wheat, biscuit, 
and wine in Mendcondo, and the 14th Light Dragoons established 
ontposts and pickets at Hasparren for the night, and its patroles 
followed Paris through St Palais the next morning. Marshal Soult 
arrived on the ground from Bayonne about 1 o'clock, but not before 
Wellington was already in possession of the entire field of operation, x 
to the left of the French army. \^ 
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One consequence of this success of the British was to fSedl into 
exactly the same error vhich had attached to Soult's position of the 
Nivelle. Wellington's wings were now divided hy the Nive, and 
the Allied army was extended over at least three leagues of 
ground. Soult, therefore, resolved to avail himself of this error to 
fall, without a moment's delay, upon that portion of the Britidi 
force which lay on the left hank of the river. So confident was be 
of success, that he wrote off the same evening to the Dnke de 
Feltre, French Minister of War, saving, " I hope that I shall have 
a victory to announce to you." He was able, with the greateit 
facility, to assemble in Vauban*s camp, opposite to which the Allied 
front was most extended, a very preponderating force, which might 
issue from it either by the road to Barrouillet or by that to Ar- 
cangues. He selected the former. This post was occupied by Lien- 
tenant- General Sir John Hope, who had cantoned his advance in 
the village, leaving the 1st Division at St Jean de Lux, six miki 
in the rear, and ihe 5th Division about Bidart Major-Genenl 
Alten, with the Light Division, had orders to fall back four miles 
behind Bussurary ; but Kempt, acting upon his own discretion, 
delayed this movement, and by his monJ courage saved the position. 
Sir Rowland Hill occupied a position on the other side of the 
river facing the entrenched camp, having his left at Villefiranqne 
and his right towards the Adour. 

There had been heavy rain in the night, but the morning broke 
fair on the 10th of December, when Majrshal Soult filed four divi- 
sions through Bayonne, and over a boat-bridge across the Nive to 
the attack of Hope's corps. This force is said to have counted, 
including conscripts, 60,000 men and 40 guns. Wellington had 
indeed given orders that his entire position should be entrenched ; 
but when danger does not spur them forward, British soldiers labour 
carelessly at field works, which are not at all to their taste, so that 
only a few abattis and the tracing of some lines and redoubts were 
just shadowed out, and no more. Reille commanded the leading 
divisions Maucune and Beyer, with from 20 to 30 guns, which 
advanced upon the left wing at Barrouillet, while at the same time 
a most desperate attack was made on Arcangues, by Clansel, who 
advanced rapidly upon it from Bussurary. Kempt, who com- 
manded a brigade of the Light Division at this point, formed up 
his men outside the village hastily, but only just in time to 
anticipate the French possession of it ; for the rest of his division 
had marched in the night to their cantonments at Arbonne, as 
above stated, so that he had barely force enough to keep back the 
enemy from crossing the small common between the villages ; bat 
the 4Srd and 52nd, with their accustomed courage, kept back the 
enemy until Charles Alten could arrive to their atsistanoe. The 
mansion-house at Arcangues, covered by an abattis and not very 
accessible, was defended by a battalion of the 95th and some Portu- 
guese ca9adores, and the church and churchyard were occupied by 
the 4drd. Clausel attempted to shell the churchyard, and under 
this £re 400 or 500 infantry assailed it, but they were driven back 
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bj the rapid firing of the light infantry. Both here and at the 
dbatean the action continaed all day. In the meantime, a more 
■mgninary fight was going on to tiie left. About 9, Reille had 
■ttMked die rortuguese brigade under Migor-General Campbell, 
nd drove it out of Anglet, where the French cavalry nnder Sparre 
cat down a great many men. The same over-confidence which 
ordered the Light Division back to Arbonne, had allowed the 1st 
Division and Lord Aylmer's brigade to go back to Bidart ; so that 
the attack here would have been overwhelming but that the French 
infimtry was delayed in its progress by having to march upon a 
iiirrow ridge confined on each side by tanks, which limited their 
finrmation, for the country was so deep from the quantity of rain 
which had fallen, that they were unable to move except by the 
main road, and it was near mid-day before they could deploy these 
eolnmns. This delay saved Hope, for it enabled Robinson's 
brigade of the 5th Division to come up quickly in support of 
Campbell from the side of Barrouillet, where a desperate and 
bloody confiict now ensued in a thick coppice wood and orchard, 
nntil Lord Aylmer came up with the Guards f¥om St Jean de 
Lux in breathless haste, who were also soon followed by Bradford's 
Portuguese. Sir John Hope received a severe contusion, and 
Robinson was wounded in this encounter. The sound of heavy 
firing, followed by the arrival of messengers in hot haste, soon 

Sive the alarm to the brigades in the rear, and the energy of the 
ritish character was soon evinced in their marching rapi^y along 
the high roads to the scene of action. Pushing on in excellent 
order, all were soon in their places in the line, when a sort of lull 
ibllowed, as if Soult paused to meditate how to act under this change 
qH drcumstances. The 9th Regiment, under Cameron, about tMs 
time espied a French regiment filing rapidly to the rear between 
him and the Portuguese brigade, and although he was constrained to 
leave a portion of his men to hold a copse- wood which had been 
entrusted to him, he sprang upon these intruders at the charge, and 
made near 500 prisoners. Reille's attack was by this time quite 
rroulsed, and Clausel's nearly so. 

It was about 2 o'clock, and Soult gave orders to renew the battle, 
bat Wellington, who had been away on the right bank of the Nive 
at the first moment of the attack on the left btmk, had his attention 
attracted by the firing to the really threatened portion of his line, 
and seeing the paucity of troops where he was that had been left 
in fW>nt of Hill, he judged that Soult was pouring his entire strength 
upon the right fiank of the army, and sent an order to the 3rd and 
6th Divisions, under Beresford, to cross the river with all expe- 
dition. This movement was immediately seen by D' Armagnac, who 
was posted on the road to Ustaritz, who reported it to Soult This 
again suspended the attack, and the division Daricau was ordered 
to maroh towards Villefranque to threaten Beresford's line of com- 
munication, who had, in fact, ordered a pontoon-bridge to be thrown 
aeross the river near that place, which very much shortened his 
line of march, and had already checked Clausel m tk<^ isski^X^WsA 
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attack at Arcangnes, into which the divisions Tanpin and Maransin 
had nearly penetrated, hut were now obliged to be recalled in great 
haste to the platean in front of Bnssurarj. This imperatiTely pre- 
Tented SoaIt*s renewed attack at Barrouillet, for Wellington pl^ed 
a division at Urdains and another at St Barbe, and brought up 
CoIe*8 to the ridge behind, and both armies thns rested on the field 
of battle. After the action was over, the regiments of Nassan and 
Frankfort, under the command of Colonel Kruse, quitted the 
French lines, and came over to Ross's brigade of the 4th Divi- 
sion. 

The morning of the llih passed in quiet, and the British had 
received their rations, and were cutting wood to cook them, when 
the cry was raised " to arms I" There had been a tiiick fog, and 
as soon as it cleared, about 10 o'clock, Wellington, denrous of 
ascertaining what Soult was doing, had directed the 9th Regiment to 
push some skirmishers forward beyond the tanks of water above 
spoken of, and into the valley. But the enemy, seeing that the 9th 
was unsupported, sent forward some men against them, and Cameron 
had scarcely time to save his regiment, when Hope sent down some 
Portuguese to his support The French divisions, however, moved 
on wifii shouts of " en avant, en avant I " and were, in fact, already 
in the midst of the British position, which had occasioned the above 
cry, and a conflised action ensued. The coppice was filled with 
men of all nations, intermingled in a perilous manner. However, 
the 9th Regiment re-formed, and with the assistance of the 85Ui, 
plied the French flank with their fire, so that the enemy was again 
repulsed with considerable loss. Hope, conspicuous fitmi his sta- 
ture and courage, was continually seen in the midst of the danger ; 
his clothes were pierced with bullets, and he was severely wounded 
in the ankle, bat he would not quit the field. His calm intrepidity 
had restored the battle, and the French were, at the close of the day, 
driven out of Barrouillet and back to their former bivouac. 

The 1st Division, under General Howard, now came to take the 
duties of the front at Barrouillet, and about 10 o'clock in the morning 
of the 12th another little fight arose, which, however, was princi- 
pally a contest of artillery. An English battery having opened fire, 
Reille brought up a number of guns to reply to it, and a fire was 
kept up without any object for several hours, which occasioned 
casualties to the amount of 400 of a side. Soult, however, had 
ordered D*£rlon to push cavalry patroles as far as Hasparren and 
Urcuray, and to ascertain the British strength on the right bank of 
the Nive, and being convinced, from the information he received, 
that his bolt was shot on the left bank, Soult, availing himself of 
the peculiarity of his position, resolved to change the direction of 
his attack to the right bank, and leaving two divisions in the en- 
trenched camp, he marched through Bayonne, in the night of the 
12th-13th, with 35,000 men and 22 guns, in order to attack Hill on 
the heights of St. Pierre, whose force he had discovered to be only 
13,000 men and 14 guns. He at the same time directed General 
Paris to bring back his 8,000 men Mi^x\i« U^ht cavalry of Pierre 
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Sonlt to threaten the British General's rear from the side of Palais. 
In expectation of this attack, Wellington therefore directed Beres- 
Ibrd to send back the 6th Division across the Nive at daylight on 
the 13th, and subsequently he ordered the 4th Division and two 
brigades of the 3rd to march in the same direction.* 

Under cover of a mist, Soult formed his order of battle at 8 in 
- the morning ; D*£rlon, with the divisions Abbe, D* Armagnac, and 
Barican, having Foy and Marassin in reserve, marched by the great 
ehanss^e ont of Bayonne, with cavalry, infantry, and guns, directly 
upon Hill's position, who was well prepared to receive them. General 
Abb^, in the centre, came upon Ashworth's Portuguese brigade 
▼ith such violence and vigour as to shake them, when the 7l8t 
R^g^ent was brought up to their aid, and subsequently the 50th, 
but nevertheless Abbe pushed on, and gained the summit of the 
position. Barnes was therefore now brought up from the reserve 
behind the hill of St Pierre, and made so furious a counter-attack, 
that the French mass quavered and gave way, for they had no suc- 
cour behind them. Soult therefore brought up 16 guns, under 
Colonel Lambert, to their support, which opened fire with destructive 
effect Ross's guns responded with effect, and, in defiance of Lam- 
bert, poured ** shrapnel " against Abbe, which tore his ranks in a 
horrible manner. A Portuguese battery did not fare so well as 
Ross, fbr they, having lost their conmiander, limbered up to retire, 
which compelled the 92nd to take shelter behind St Pierre, and 
Barnes was wounded, and the whole of Hill's staff much hurt; 
indeed, matters had begun to appear desperate. Pringle was fighting 
with the 34th, 39th, and 28th Regiments, on both sides of the high 
road, to prevent Daricau's advance to ihe left, under the hill ot 
Villeiinnque ; and Byng, with the 3rd, 57th, 31st, and 66th, sup- 
ported by a Portuguese brigade, was endeavouring to check the 
advance of D'Armagnac, who, nevertheless, forced them back to 
Vieux-Moquerre. The divisions Foy and Marassin were so retarded 
by the deep roads, that they had not yet come into line to support 
Abbe, who was gasping in his onset for want of support, when Hill, 
seeing him deprived of any reserve, brought against him the 3rd and 
71st, and renewed the fight in person, while he ordered Lecon's 
Portuguese brigade, in reserve, to march against D'Armagnac 
Colonel Cameron, having re-formed the 92nd, came at the same 
moment from behind St Pierre, with colours flying and pibroch 
aounding, and, advancing close up to the enemy without a shot, 
now charged with the bayonet, accompanied by an eagle screech, 
that must have been heard to be fully appreciated. They looked 

* Before the conflict of the 12th had closed, a cavalry affair took place. In which 
a most gallant but unsuccessful charge was made by Major Brotherton, of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, who was ordered by General Vivian to charge a body of Pierre 
Soult's caTalry, placed in a thiclc mass upon a high road behind a mill stream. 
The impossibiliQr of success was so apparent, that it is not easy to understand 
how the brigadier could give such an order ; but the whole thing very much re- 
sembles, in small, the famous Balaclava affkir. Brotherton, a man noted for his 
daring, received the order, and went forward into the very thiclc of the enemy, 
followed by only two men and a subaltern, who were all immediately closed upoa^ v 
and taken prlsouers. It was a grievous needless sacivfLco. \ 
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box &e diss «w pMi — H£?s daj of gkrr w afacMdr coapkie. 
Hwiliil Soqh drew off katreop*. Mid recredtpaot UiiM^giiwi 
ia froot of BajoBse. wkov Ik vas ««■ | iiiii mi!]t vgipg ud es- 
harting ike linillnn to keep bs^ Ae Bridak. Wo BovbecsBe 
quite imsKibSeL Byng. witk his brigade of t Ittatiowg. attiAed 
a hiDoek between tbie rood aad a MiiU-poBd. wberaa 9 l%;kt gaol 
had played wifhoot ccasxng : tbeae vcfe mrw c haige d and eapCMei. 
The Frendi mde an effwt to icgaia them, baft Bnchaii caaae «p 
with his Portngnese. and obliged AcBB to desist. AtSo*clo^Wd- 
lingtoo ordered forward Ae whole line in a genenl adTanoe, whoi 
the French retreated, fighting, and Soolt withdrew all his army 
throogh Bajonne and into the entrenched camp, learing the coontry 
between die liTcn in pomesdon of the British. The total loss of 
the British in the actions between the 9th and ISth was 5,061 killed 
and woonded ; the French had some 6,000 casoaltie& It was re- 
garded on both sides as ** sans contredit one des pins sanglantes 
batailles, qne Tarmee Francaise d'Espagne ait livree ; et il n' j etait 
pas nne on tomba antant de morts snr le champ a bataille." The loss 
of generals on both sides (for the British had 6 woonded and the 
French 3) is a clear proof of the obstinate nature of the conflict, 
for it proved the stem necessity imposed npon the officers to expose 
themselres, like grenadiers, in both armies. It was very much in 
the generoos character of Wellington, who had witnessed the immi- 
nence of defeat at the moment of his arrival on the ground, although 
he knew that he had sufficient reinforcements at hand to avert it, 
to ride up in a frank, manly way to Sir Rowland Hill, and, taking 
him affectionately by the hand, exclaim, ** My dear Hill, the day 
is your own.'** The extreme rigour of the season now induced 

* He did more than piif a mere compliment ; be sent home the deapatcbes by 

Major Hill, the brother and aidp-de-camp of the general, instead of bj one of bis 

own fttaff, as if the battle of the Nivehad been HilPs rictory ; and in the despatches 

/te wrote t **Th€ expected arrival of the 6th DiTision gave the Lieutenant- 

GenwHl great ikclhty in making hU movemeTiU,\rai \Vi« VraQ\^ under hia own 
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Lord Wellington to place his army in cantonments, in the countrj 
•oath of the Adour, extending from the sea to the Gave d*01eron. 
Manhal Sonlt, leaving Reille in Vauban*s camp, placed his head- 
quaitera at Peyrehorade, "which he fortified with entrenchments. 
Ko odier military events, therefore, occurred in this quarter till after 
the end of this year ; for the result of these battles had convinced 
Sonlt that the French force could not maintain their defensive posi- 
tifm in their camp before Bayonne during the winter. He had now 
indeed played his best card, and it was very nearly made a winning 
one ; but Wellington always used to say of his old adversary, that 
'*he was generally right in his plans, but did not know the right 
aionient to strike and accomplish them." 

45. Tbbatt OF VALEKgAT— Refused BY THE Spanish Cortes. 

The state of public affairs, as they related to the war in the 
Pyrenees, became complicated at this period by a civil event of 
eonsiderable importance. The presence of the British in the south 
of France had occasioned real chagrin to Napoleon. They had 
beoi the first nation to soil the Empire with a hostile tread. The 
Pyrenees had hitherto been regarded by France something like the 
Une waters of the ocean by Britain, as sacred against invasion, and 
both pride and policy dictated that the intruder should be driven 
back, either by force or cunning, and the more so, because the 
author of the Berlin and Milan decrees heard, with shame and 
dismay, that the British general had opened all the ports of France 
within his power to the commerce of all nations. To remove 
Wellington by force had been found to be beyond the power of 
Marshal Soult. This result was therefore only to be accomplished 
by political intrigue. Napoleon was sufficiently well informed of 
the bad understanding that existed between the British Commander- 
in-Chief and the Spanish troops on the matter of pillage, and of 
the angry correspondence that had passed between him and their 
general, which had induced Wellington, at this period, to send 
the entire Spanish army back into Spain, and he thought it might 
be so turned as to arouse a national hostility against the British by 
a bold stroke of diplomacy. The ex-monarch of Spain and the 
Indies was still at Valen9ay, more occupied, as it was said, in the 
observances of his religion than in any dreajn of a restoration to 
the throne, and leading the inglorious life which had indeed been 
forced upon him, but which also best suited the peculiar turn of 
his mind. Poor creature as he was, he appeared just the proper 
tool to serve the objects of the French ruler, in order at once to 
fan the flame of dissension between the British and Spanish nations, 
and, by letting loose the King into the Peninsular contest, to entice 
away the Spanish troops, which he might be induced, for other 
purposes, to employ within the kingdom of Spain. By the advice 
of Talleyrand and Caulaincourt, therefore, Napoleon altogether 

Immediate command had defeated and repulsed the enemy, whh immense loss^ 
before their arrival." 
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AX rTKTn*nigi rumxmixuiacinL X n iu. ^f BuyKitv ftstifld ttl 
1=1,2 smucCa ic ^ttf JlbiOfin. u Tjuain&j. 'viff kod l'^''' J^ 
zsL raiiau£3£ .furnainf xt f'^ffv^iLnijp ^^uc V^f ^HMd in die ^'^'^ 
cir!3:£ 3«s sL=z?t 7«nAL flf ^^'t* ai jc« J . Ti» poor King W 

fCHo^ 3f !::» itsiixic 7sen:rsnL it ^iJtfTr uii i? iv laraoe. He tf* 
7«s'3e*£ sonit iifV T«;icT ■tf-.-tue vW xx^C ^ke iniTal of v 
L«Lu fit SiKL r.ir^-ft. Vii: jsai wa uii ^ikea viik ^*P^|2 
roiBcreiL Lm^ ^:r W bki .kiik ^rtec £^9b &f Govt, aiai|^ 
^v±2. lu ^cTKiCL asfa=xiic«» cif :3ie J^«xin- «f ike FWadi iw 
f: ail iic^ iiggaitTiiL. Ptk« Eiar vv w lacd of Us piinB 
=.?c -JL :* »i^T idi lizs; vnu^ u>£~a ^le l«:k of DMcmber ki 
-3^ ^Tsarr of Va!i<o,-;&t. ;t wxaeft. ca ecndixian of his bcisg 
K=ix cif 5»^ X2d n* laoei^ be ipved to act in te 
ex^<£.£cc c^ 1=^ &i2i^ anue» isc ciT ;ke Pemiwh It vtfi 
cit:<k;aIt €=!:«=£:. ibocx^: def=nKe ^at Th5s pncceding should be 
yL-Y^ X yrKiitzrA mctys fniaa ^e Krrsi^ GoTaBmeDt and fktHn Lord 
Wc:::r,gicc aad aeceriiz^lT die &«^xiitns adopted feigned names 
::: -Jicir ptoccciiifrfs. M. de Lft5L-««R ux^ diss of Dmboi*, and the 
I>::ke de S&n Ctf-kv :Lft: of i>M^«. The I^ner immediately re* 
p^jdred, cndcT Lis asRrud came, to the anny of General CoponSt 
in Caialocia. who xcrv^Lrded him by his ovn hnses to the capitalt 
a::d he vas shonly foUoved cher« by the illostrions General Palafoz, 
vho himself carried the copy of the treaty^ which, it was thought, 
his popolarity with his countrymen would the more readily induce 
them to accepL 

Wellington, howerer, got wind of these piroceedings, and despatched 
a letter, roundly expostulating with General Copons on die step 
he had taken without reporting it to him. Singulariy enough, it 
was from the French that the British geneial received warnings 
that some act of treachery was meditated. The Regency and the 
Cortes, however, had, neyertheless, the virtue and patriotism to 
refuse the ratification of the treaty brought to them by the Duke de 
San Carlos, and informed Palafox that they had been invited by 
the Allies to name, on his Majesty's part, an ambassador to the 
Congress which had been called by the Allied SoTereigns, which 
they trusted would result in a treat}- that his Migesty himself might 
be called upon to ratify in his royal palace of Madrid. The happy 
result of this affair was an exceeding relief to Lord Wellington's 
mindf for, in spite of his eminent services, his influence with the 
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iJGnifftry oi Spain was at this moment at its lowest ebb. He knew 
\ veil that the Spanish authorities, now relieved from their hostile 
'faraders, were exceedingly desirous of getting rid of the British, 
'ftr they had heg^ to treat them, on all occasions of intercourse, 
with marised indignity. The Xefe Politico of Guipuzcoa had 
even placed the British shipping on that coast under quarantine, 
vhich was an act as absurd as it was malicious; for its only 
iflbct was to draw from the Commander-in-Chief an order that the 
decree should have no respect paid to it Even an Alcalde at 
Fnenterabia, under the very nose of the British army, but probably 
an afraneeacado, presumed to put Santander, where the British hos- 
pital was established, under quarantine. Wellington accordingly 
cuued it to be intimated to the Junta de Sanidad, that he " should 
eontinae to use the port as long as it shall be convenient to the 
aerriee of the cause," and would attend to none of their quarantine. 
lientenant-General Sir William Clinton, who had succeeded 
to tiie command of the British army in Catalonia, found himself 
unable, with no more than 12,000 effective men, to do otherwise 
Ann give employment to Suchet's force, so as to prevent him from 
detacUng assistance to Soult in the Western Pyrenees. The Duke 
de Albufera had a disposable force little short of 25,000 men, in 
excellent condition, with a large body of cavalry, and several im- 
portant fortresses, well garrisoned, but attempted no offensive ope- 
rations, for he saw the necessity of withdrawing out of Catalonia, 
and on the last day of the year he withdrew and established his 
head-quarters at Gerona, close to the French frontier. 

46. The Allied Sotereiqns offer Napoleon Peace at 

f&amkfobt. 

While the Allied Sovereigns were at Frankfort, it happened that 
M. de Saint Aignan, who had been formerly French Minister at 
Weimar, and who was brother-in-law of Caulaincourt, passed 
through the Imperial city, on his return to France. Metternich, 
whose entire existence was diplomacy, thoughtthat he could, through 
the instrumentality of a convention with M. de St. Aignan, throw 
out, indirectly, a proposition to Napoleon, to the effect that the 
Allies were inclined to overtures of peace, on the condition of assur- 
ing to France the limits of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
MT de Nesselrode and Lord Aberdeen, as the Ministers of Russia 
and Great Britain, gave their verbal acquiescence to this proposal, 
and he was accordingly despatched to Paris on the 9th of November, 
with a private letter from the Emperor of Austria to his daughter, 
the Empress, containing, in a few concise terms, the basis on which 
the Allies were disposed to treat Napoleon sent back an immediate 
reply, dated Paris the 16th, acknowledging, but neither accepting nor 
refusing the basis proposed. On the 1st of December, " the Allied 
Powers " issued a " Declaration," dated from Frankfort, expressing 
^* their desire of obtaining a general peace, on a solid foundation ; ^ 
but that ** they will not lay down their ann& \iii\.\V\\iC^\iV?^ ^Nsscas^ \ 
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47. The Allied Armies cross the Rhine. 

The forces which the Grand Alliance was enabled to collect for 
fhe projected invasion of France were again all placed under the 
laperior direction of Generalissimo Prince Schwarzenberg, as in the 
ibnner campaign, and numbered, at the close of the year 1813, 260,000 
eombatants on the side of Austria, under the command of Bubna, 
liehtenstein, Giulay, Marshal Weide, the Princes of Wiirtemberg 
and Hesse- Homburg. The Russian and Prussian guards, including 
fhe reserves, imder the Grand Duke Constantiue and Miloradovitch, 
in all 137,000 men, stood in battle-array on the right bank of the 
Rhine, between Mayence and Coblentz, under the command of 
Blucher, having under him De York, Kleist, Langeron, Sacken, 
the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg, and the Prince of Hesse-Cassel. Be- 
tween Cologne and Diisseldorf was the corps of the Prince Royal 
of Sweden, having under him Winzengerode, Biilow, the Dukes of 
Saxe-Weimar and Brunswick-Walmoden, and the Swedish auxi- 
liaries. Taking into consideration the reserve of the Allied grand 
army, the British army under Wellington, and the soldiers serving 
in Itsdy and Spain for the united cause, it has been estimated that 
the destructive but defeated spoiler was now about to be assailed in 
his own den by one million and twenty -eight thousand men. 

Opinions were, however, much divided in the Allied councils 
how this enormous force might be best wielded. It is said that the 
plan which united most sufi&ages, and was ultimately adopted, ori- 
ginated with the Czar, who urged the immediate resumption of 
ofFensive war, before France could recover from her consternation, 
and proposed that Schwarzenberg should enter the enemy's territory 
from the side of the Jura, Bliicher cross the Rhine, and Bemadotte 
penetrate from Belgium, all directing their respective forces straight 
on Paris. 

On the 20th of December, 6 Austrian columns, under the Here- 
ditary Prince of Hesse- Homburg, Giulay, Colloredo, Bubna, the 
Prince Royal of Wiirtemberg, and Wrede, passed the frontier be- 
tween Schaffhansen and Bale, and spreading themselves, without 
ledstance, over Switzerland, surmounted the passes of the Jura, 
and inundated, as with a torrent, the plains of Lorraine, Franche- 
Comte, and Burgundy. On the 26th, Bliicher despatched secret 
orders to the generals commanding his forces to prepare to cross 
the Rhine in die night of the 31st, when Sacken, accompanied by 
the King of Prussia in person, crossed the river at Manheim, and 
came, in the act of doing so, aux prises with the enemy. Langeron 
and De York crossed the same day at Caub, and St Priest, with 
the Russians, effected his passage at Coblentz with little opposition. 

An amusing incident occurred at this latter town. On the French 
army passing through it, in their progress to the Russian campaign 
in 1812, the Prefect, to show his loyalty to the Emperor, and his 
enthusiasm in the cause of his glory, had erected a slab oit ^\5^\!k.<& \s^ 
fix>nt of the cathedral, and inscribed it tVma; ^^ iji&cc&txl. ^^<£c^^ 
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rabl« poor U campagne contre les Rosses ; " bat now a Russian 
gi^Temor was appointed by the Allies, who added to the stone these 
words: ** Vu et approare par noos le commandant Rosse de la yille 
de Coblents, 90th December, 1814." 



1814. 

U IXTASIOM or FRAKCS — PBOCLAXJkTION OV THB AUJES. — S* 
KAPOLSOX JOINS THB ABUT IN CHAXPAQNE — COMBAT OF BBl- 
KNNB. — S. BATTLS OF LA BOTHIEBE. — 4. CONFEBENCE AT CEA- 
TILLOS. — 5. ALUKD COU8CII. OF WAB AT BBISNNB. — 6. AFFAXBS 
AT CHAXP-ArBBBT AXD MOMTIOBAII.. — 7. BLiJCHXB DEFEATKD 
AT TArCHAMPS. — 8. COMBAT ATMONTEBEAU. — 9. A BBITISHSX- 
FKDITIOX ABBITB8DI THB SCHELDT UNDEB OBAHAM — CABKOT 
MAPS QOTEBSOB OF ANTWEBP. — 10. NAPOLEON ADVANCES OH 
TBOtKSl. — 11. ARMISTICE OF LUSIQNT. — 12. PENINSULAB WAB. 
— 'WELUXOTON IN THB SOUTH OF FEANCE. — 13. HE THB0W8 
A WiMtDBOCS BBIDQS OTSB THE ESTUABT OF THE ADOUB AMD 
INTEST8 BATONNB. — 14. BATTLE OF OBTHEZ — COMBAT CH 

AIBB. IS. MABSUAL BEBESFOBD ENTEB8 BOBDEAUX. — 16. AUGE* 

RBAr IN TUB WEST OF FRANCE — COMBATS AT CHAMBEBRT ABS 

QBMBTA — BATTLE OF UMOXSBT AND FALL OF LTON8. 17. WAB 

IN CHAMPAGNE — BU^CHEB ADVANCES ON MEAUX. — 18. COMBAT 
AT BAB-SUR^AUBE. — 19. FIGHT AT CRAONE. — 20. MARSHAL | 

TICTOR WOUNDED HIS MILTTART CHARACTER. — 21. BATTLE 

OF LAON — NAPOLEON AT RHEIMS. — 22. THE BRITISH FAIL TO 
TAKE BERGBN-AP-ZOOM BT ESCALADE. — 23. BATTLE OF ARCI8- 
SUR-AUBE. — 24. NAPOLEON MARCHES ON ST. DIZIER. — 25. THB 
ALLIED 80TEREIGNS RESOLVE TO MARCH ON PARIS. — 26. COMBAT 
AT F^RE-CHAMPENOISE. — 27. THE EMPRESS AND KINO OF ROME 
FLY FROM THE CAPITAL. — 28. BATTLE AND CAPITULATION OP 
PARIS. — 29. NAPOLEON HASTENS BACK TO FONTAINEBLEAU. — 
3a THE ALLIED ARMIES ENTER PARIS IN TRIUMPH. — 31. NAPO- 
LEON IS DETHRONED BY DECREE OF THE SENATE. — 32. WAR IX 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. — 33. CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST OF SPAIN — 
RESTORATION OF FERDINAND VIL — 34. BATTLE OF TOULOUSE.— 
35. SALLY FROM BAYONNE. — 36. END OF THE PENINSULAR WAB. 
— 37. CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. — 38. NAPOLEON NEGOTIATES AT FON- 
TAINEBLEAU. — 39. HE SELECTS THE ISLAND OF ELBA FOR HIS 
RESIDENCE, AND REPAIRS THTTHEIU^O. NAVAL WAR.— 41. WAB 
IN NORTH AMERICA.— 42. BATTLES OF CHIPPEWA, LUNDY*S LANE, 
AND NIAGARA. — 43. CONJUNCT EXPEDITION UP THE CHESAPEAKE 
. — TBE BBITIBH ENTER WASHINGTON. — 44. ATTEMPT UPON THB 

CJTT OF BALTIMORE. — 45. THE URITIBXL %B.TL& TttE PROVINCE OF 
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XAINE. 46. A BRITISH CONJITNCT EXPEDITION AGAINST PLATT8- 

BUBO FAILS. — 47. FORT ERIE — FORT BOWYER. — 48. SWEDISH- 
NOBWEGIAN WAR. — 49. WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA — BOLIYAR. — 
60. WAR IN INDIA — CAMPAIGN IN NEPAUL. — 51. FAILURE AT 
FORT NALAPANEE. — DEATH OF GENERAL GILLESPIE. 



1. Invasion of France — Proclamation of the Allies. 

The passage of tbe Rbine was preceded by the following pro- 
clamation, addressed to the French people : — ** Victory has con- 
ducted the Allied army to your frontier, which it is about to pass. 
They do not make war on France, but they cast away from them 
the yoke that your Government has attempted to fix on those 
countries, who have the same rights of independence and happiness 
as yourselves. We say to all persons, remain quietly at home. The 
maintenance of public order, respect for private property, and the 
most stringent military discipline, shall accompany the march of 
the Allied troops. They are animated with no spirit of vengeance, 
nor with the desire to retaliate upon you the numberless evils that 
France for 20 years has brought upon her neighbours, and even on 
more distant lands. Very different principles, and other views, 
have brought the armies, and directed the councils, of the Allied 
monarchs. It shall be their glory to put as speedy a term as pos- 
sible to the misfortunes of Europe. Their only conquest shall be 
that of peace — a peace that shall give permanent repose to France 
and to the whole of Europe. They had hoped to obtain this with- 
out crossing the French frontier. They pass it to seek for it" 

The receipt of this proclamation, and the information of the 
passage of the Allied armies across the Rhine, sensibly mortified 
Napoleon. He felt the indignity, and saw that he was under the 
ban of the Sovereigns, who designedly and impressively separated 
him from the French people, treated the notion of peace with his 
person with indifference, and appeared resolved to follow up the 
tide of victory without waiting for the ordinary military con- 
sideration of the seasons, or affording him sufficient time to make 
his preparations for defence. With characteristic resolution and 
courage, he resolved to go forward to meet the storm. He did not 
disguise from himself the immensity of the task imposed upgn him, 
and he set himself to view it in all its phases. He considered 
that the blockade of the numerous garrisons he had left behind him 
in Germany would demand an immense army, and that at least 
150,000 men must be deducted from the ranks of his enemies 
for this object. With regard to the forces available to the Allied 
Sovereigns for the invasion of France, if they should succeed 
in bringing up 100,000 men, he could oppose them by an equal 
number ; and such a body of defenders pro arts et focis, under 
his guidance, was not a just cause for despair. He forthwith 
ordered the conscripts to march and join the forces of Marshals 
Macdonald, Marmont, and Victor, while he sto^^^ed \\iS3i^% ^^v^- 
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tlie Seine. Napoleon determined to place himself in the centre of 
France, and imposed on the force he led the especial task of repair- 
ing in person to Champagne, and making head against Blucher 
coming np by Metz. 

The mardi of the Allied forces was, however, too vigorous to 
pennitthe Emperor's directions to be quite carried out as he wished. 
He had said himself, ** If I could have gained two months, the enemy 
•hould not have crossed the Rhine ;" but within a short month the 
Allies had overrun the third of France. Schwarzenberg, marching 
forward by Montbelliard and Veson,had established his head- quarters 
on the 19th at Langres. Blucher had crossed the Saal on the 9th, 
ind had his head-quarters at Nancy on the 17th, where he was in 
communication with Schwarzenberg's army. Marshal Victor was in 
consequence wholly unable to wi&stand the concentrated masses 
which came down upon him, and his strength was quite inadequate to 
the task imposed on him by Napoleon of defending the positions of 
the Vosges. Marshal Mortier was, therefore, ordered up from Troyes 
to his support, but their united forces were still insufficient, so that 
they both fell back to Bar-sur- Aube. Marmont, in like manner, had 
retreated before Blucher, first to Kaiserslautern, and then behind 
the Sarre ; and not feeling himself strong enough even there to 
resist an attack fit)m the Prussians, he had continued his retrograde 
movement behind the Moselle ; for Blucher would not permit him 
to take post anywhere long in quiet, so that, throwing supplies into 
Metz, and entrusting its defence to General Durutte, this Marshal 
had carried back his head-quarters to Verdun. The Due de 
Valmy, in like manner, had withdrawn before the Allied armies, 
and had occupied Chalons-sur-Mame, while the Prince of Moskowa 
had hastened off to Taul and joined Victor on the road to Bar-le- 
I>uc and St Dizier. Here, however, on the 22nd, the Prince of 
Kenfchdtel arrived as Major-General, with orders from the Emperor 
that the armies should stand firm. 

Thus the provinces of Alsace, Lorraine, and Franche Comte 
had been occupied by the Allies almost without firing a shot. The 
inhabitants of this district at first seemed disposed to resist the 
invasion ; but on being informed by an order of the day of the 
Allied generals, dated the 8th, that every man out of uniform 
found with arms in his hands should be shot, and that every 
town or village that showed any resistance should be burned or 
razed to the ground, while unauthorised promises had been cir- 
culated to induce a belief that the most injurious monopolies which 
still existed in France, together with the taxes on salt and tobacco, 
should be removed by the authority of the conquerors, the people 
in general were satisfied that any hostile dispositions against the 
Allies might be neutralised. Indeed, when they saw the Marshals 
and all thie high functionaries of the Imperial government flying 
before the Allied troops, the populations were too much discouraged 
to offer the slightest resistance. It was a vain hope which Napoleon 
entertained, that he could rouse the French people to rise in his 
cause in the manner in which Spaniards, BLvi«i%\&\:k&^ v^A ^«n&aKs&. 
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JSaiffA^M iVTiTcil tibe nae ercBB^ at Cluliaii WF^MiCTe, aad, 
4^fAibif Imt 12 boon to rat and jmfmaexm. ftivaaccd lui 
f:«i{:44-i«aft«ri ajainst the foe. He iearaed ^at KiiAw bad tkiwi 
n/^T'/m tht XMri/t at JoinTiJe 26.OOO BBazacai cf ks amiT. vho 
v«r<; ddSifog br Briensu: upon Trojea. Heibereftve vest forvaid 
'/o tJM; jsetfa to Vitrj, Here be eopcentrated die brokea corps of 
lAgOtbrn, MMrmtmt, Xer, and Victor, wlio altogether dSd not cataA 
ntfm: tban 94/MM} effectire combatants. Aldioagh die two aimies 
'/f f^;kwarzeDberg and Blucber vere already in eommimication with 
iouih *ftbtr, they were not actuallv onited, and therdhiv die Emperor 
th</ught, with a prompt attack, 10 beat them in detail On the 27 tb, 
acc^ingly, he puibed forwaid on the road to St. Dizier. where he 
fouud Blucber with aboat 30,000 men, on one flank, bnt De York, 
with 20/XJO Pnutiaof, was ttill at St. Michael-on-the- Mease, on the 
'Hher; so that, without knowing it, be had by this first more succeeded 
in cutting the army of Silesia in two. His advance came upon the 
i<fading CJossacks of the Russian corps of Landskoi belonging to Blu- 
Cher's anny, who were wholly unprepared for any such encounter, 
and, taken at a disadvantage, were worsted. The presence of Napoleon 
reanimated every spirit, and when Victor was ordered to drive the 
I'russians out of 8t Dizier, the attack was rendered successful by a 
rare rigour. Napoleon, therefore, having here placed his head- 
f/uarten, ordered Marmont, with the division Duhesme, to march 
bjr the high road to Joinville and DouVe^vaX, ^ViVle he himself took 
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t cross-road irhich iras shorter, and notwithstanding the snow and 
the rain, and the woody and intersected character of the country, he 
Hide his way across, and forcing the peasantry to assist his guns, 
he reached Mortiere on the evening of the 28th, and on the 29th 
proceeded to Brienne, where, ahont 3 in the afternoon, when de* 
Douching from the -woods, he saw spread out upon the plain the 
earalry of Count Pahlen and the infantry of Scherbatow, and far- 
ther off, under the hill of Brienne, in the valley of the Aube, an 
imposing mass of troops, which proved to be Bliicher in full march 
upon Troyes. The veteran hussar had taken prisoner an orderly 
(Acer of Napoleon's, from whom he had learned that the Emperor 
was in his immediate rear. Had it not been for this fortunate acci- 
dent, it is certain that a great disaster must have befallen Bliicher ; 
bat the Prussian general inmiediately cried a halt, and hastily re- 
called Sacken, who had been detached to Lesmont, while he drew up 
his troops in successive lines behind his guns on the beautiful terrace- 
ground which adjoins the castle of Brienne, whose streets rise in 
successive tiers above each other in a remarkable manner. The diffi- 
cult cross-road by which Napoleon had come upon the enemy so im- 
expected by them led through the forest of Der, so that it was 4 in the 
afternoon before they could come up, for a thaw had succeeded to the 
previous hard weather, sufficient to have rendered any of the exe- 
crable cross-roads of France quite impassable. The Emperor did not, 
however, wait the arrival of the laggards of his column, but ordered 
Grouchy and Lefebvre-Desnouettes not to lose a moment in falling 
upon the cavalry of Count Pahlen, whom, with their accustomed 
vigour, they obliged to give way, when Scherbatow's infantry 
formed squares, which Napoleon immediately ordered to be can* 
nonaded. The French infantry being still delayed by the badness 
of the road, he was obliged to limit his further aggression upon 
these masses until his troops should arrive out of the wood. In 
the meantime, the Prussian corps of Sacken, flanked by the Russian 
cavalry under Olsouvieff, had come up and formed in front of the 
hill of Brienne. As soon, nevertheless, as the columns of Ney and 
Victor debouched, he pushed them forward, the former on the town 
and the other to threaten the road to Bar-sur-Aube, -which soon 
determined Bliicher to retire ; but the Prussian, perceiving that 
in this attack the division Duhesme was somewhat separated from 
the rest, sent against it 40 squadrons of Russian cavalry, who broke 
them and drove them back^ with the loss of some of their guns. 
Napoleon immediately galloped in person to their assistance, and 
ran great risk in checking the retreat of the fugitives ; but at the 
game moment, the remaining brigade of Victors column had as- 
saulted and carried the castle of Brienne, where they very nearly 
took Blucher prisoner. Ney, with the conscripts called des Marie- 
Ztouise, pushed back the Prussians and took the town of Brienne ; 
hut the ever-wakeful Prussian general returned at 10 at night and 
surprised the French in the town, although a battalion of the 56th of 
the line drove back the assailants, and before midnight secured the 
post. In this fight, however, the French geiiei«\. l^^.t.Q'OJL «s^^ '^^ 
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Cfintix'- Amiral Baste lost their lives, and aboat 7.000 of one udeand 
thf other were killed and woanded ; but the French held the fietd,and 
the courafre and spirit of the conscripts were exalted bj sharing in 
a viirtory under the guidance of their Empeior. 

TUn French army advanced on the 30th and occupied a positioii 
round Kriciine, their ripht resting on the Aube, vbere they eom- 
inenred raiiiiug entrenchments, while Bliicher, felling back by the 
roud, {fading to liar-sur- Aube, took up his ground at Trannes, with 
hiH left on that river. The position adopted by Napoleon wasoa 
ihif f-'luvutcd plateau midvay between the valleys of the Mame and 
S<-iiie at I^ Kothiere, whence a short march to the left on ChakMis, 
or to the right on Troyes, covered either approach to Paiii. Mean- 
while, the Allies had been alarmed and were aroused to make vigo- 
rouN efforts to concentrate their forces. Leaving Wittgenstein aind 
VVrcde to cover his right flank at Vassy and St Dizier, Schwanen- 
hcrg brought his head-quarters to Bar-sur- Aube, and gathered the 
AuNtrian anny around him there on the 31st of Januaiy, and the 
<'Xur uiid King here found themselves at the head of 100,000 men. 
Nupohfon accordingly perceived that it was necessary finr him to 
Nceurr Troyes from attack, as the most direct road to Paris. Mardial 
Mori ier wuh accordingly directed to march there with the Old Guard 
tVoui Arcis-sur-Aube, while Gerard, with the division Dufour, was 
moved fi-om Bricnne as far on the road as Piney. General 
lluiiielinuyu was already at Troycs with about 4.000 men, and sll 
till* Nut ioiial G uurd of Burgundy had been directed to join him there, 
HO thut it wus thought a force 65,000 strong could be in. a few days 
I'oUeeted at that town to stop any movement on that flank by the 
IViui't* MurHlml. This point, therefore, being secure. Napoleon 
tlxetl IiIm eves ou Bliicher, determined to follow him wherever he 
uii/tlit go, but lie tlid not dare to attack him where he should have 
Niii'li It (liriproportiou of force as three to one, for the enemy had now 
lirouf>ht up (liuluy, the Prince of WUrtemberg, and the reserves of 
liiirrliiy dv Tolly, to reinforce the troops already in position at 
TruunoH ou the Slst. Nupoleon, therefore, saw that his surest policy 
WUH to receive the attack, but he prepared for the chances of defeat 
by ordering the bridge at Lesmont to be repaired. The whole of the 
aut WHH pftHsrd by him in and about Brienne. Might he not cany 
bui'k hU niemory to the year 1783, when, as a pupil at the Royid 
Military Mchool there, he enjoyed his mimic war in the deep snow 
with HiiowbalU for his artillery, and snow ramparts for his defences? 
There w us the snow falling as of yore, but where was the buoyancy 
of the Hchoolboy happiness which could turn it to a pleasure in- 
Hteud of the toilHonie misery, that now caused it to embarrass the 
luoveuionts of his army in the most anxious moment of his real 
Imttleu V llo had received at the school of Brienne his first lesson 
iu the art of war. It seemed as if he were now going to fight his last 
battle amid the scenery of his youth. His confidants say that this 
imprensiou was iudeed on his mind, but that in his ever buoyant 
heart it renewed his faith in the smiles of Fortune, so that he looked 
for litfr presence to assist him in the traces of his early footsteps. 
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8. Battle at La RothiIire. 

K^>oleoii, remaining quiescent, so contrary to his custom, pnszled 
tbe Allies ; bat, nevertheless, as Schwarzenberg had, with great deli- 
cacy, given over the command for the day to the Prossian general, 
Blncher, at length, about 1 in the afternoon of the 1st of February, 
ordered the attack. The various nations of which the Allied 
amies were composed, had rendered it desirable to provide that 
tome means should be adopted as a recognised and distinctive 
badge of their troops, and it was accordingly ordered that a white 
bmd on the left arm should be worn by the troops of all the six 
Allied forces, which was here witnessed for the first time. Some 
considerable space of deep impracticable mire, almost impassable for 
bones or carriages, divided the opposing armies. Bliicher ordered 
that his gnns should be all doubly hors^, but even this precaution 
did not enable him to bring half his artillery into action. Having 
struggled through the soil, Sacken with one column, and Scherbatow 
and Olsoavieff with another, reached the French outposts at La 
Rothidre about 2 o'clock. Napoleon stood with his right resting on 
the river Anbe at Dienville, which Gerard held with the divisions 
Dnfbnr and Ricard. The centre, which was now assailed, was com- 
manded by Victor, who stood across the high road, resting his 
right flank upon La Giberie. The left of the position was under the 
direction of Marmont, and extended en poteiice to the village of 
Monrilliers in front of the foret d' Ajou. Napoleon, with the Young 
Guard, took post behind the village of La Rothi^re, so as to be 
at hfmd to carry succour to Marmont or Victor. The division 
Buhesme held the village ; Nansouty, with the cavalry in two lines, 
was found between it and Petit Mesnil ; Giulay attacked Gerard at 
Dienville, while General Pfluger marched on the other side of the 
river by Unienville, and, finding no one on this side to check him, 
penetrated to the bridge, which he found barricaded and defended 
by the division Dufour. The ground, however, occupied by 
nnger eonmianded the bridge, and, in consequence, a very 
destructive fire of artillery waa played upon it, but without any 
result The Prince of Wiirtemberg, at the same time, attacked La 
Oibeiie, and Wrede with the Bavarians, making a circuit by 
Soulaines, fell upon Marmont at Morvilliers. For two hours all 
these three attacks were accompanied by a violent, continuous 
cannonade and fusilade, widiout any material effect either way. 
Blneher, not readily contented with such a state of things, and 
knowing his superiority of strength, determined, about 4 o'clock, to 
come to closer quarters, and led forward the Russian and Prussian 
guards against La Rothiere and La Giberie, where they were received 
by Marshal Victor in person, at the head of the division Duhesme, 
and the contest became intense and terrible. Both villages were at 
length carried by the Allied troops, and the Bavarians, not to be out- 
done, advanced, and carried also the villages of Morvilliers and 
Chaumcnd, driving Marmont into the wood of Ajou. Napoleon, 
seeing that the moment was critical, and feeling that he co^sl^'&sA. 
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Bom hj an inaairectioii, and had retired into the Department da 
Rofd, with acarce sufficient strength to be protected against pursuit. 
The Emperor's companions at Troves, Berthier and Bassano, urged 
him, under these circumstances, to listen to whatever terms he might 
be Md to obtun from the Allies. 

4. Conference at Csatillon. 

Canlainconrt, Duke de Vicenza, had, in fact, been sent by the 
Emperor, some days before he quitted Paris, to endeavour to re- 
open the overtures which had been previously addressed to him 
throo^ M de St. Aignau ; but he was refused permission to pass 
the Allied outposts, and remained, in consequence, for some weeks 
it Hants, unable to get to speech with any of the plenipotentiaries. 
At length, on the 27th of January, he received an invitation from 
Prince Mettemich to repair to Chatillon-sur- Seine. This place had 
been fixed upon for the meeting of a Congress, at which assembled 
Count Stadion, who represented Austria ; Baron Humboldt, Prus- 
sia ; Count Razumousky, Russia ; Caulaincourt, France ; and Lord 
Castiereagh, Great Britain. The conference opened on the 4th of 
Fefamary. Its object was, without doubt, a very ready desire of peace, 
but upon terms to be dictated by the Allied sovereigns, whose de- 
mands were no longer limited, as at Frankfort, to the recognition 
of fhe frontier of the Rhine. The news of the battle of Brienne, 
however, overthrew all the instructions on which Caulaincourt was 
prepared to negotiate, and Murat was now known to have thrown 
off the mask, and declared against Napoleon. The ultimatum of 
tiie Allied sovereigns was communicated to the Emperor on the 
8th, and was based on the restriction of the limits of France to the 
period of 1792. In declining this, it was clear that Napoleon had 
nothing left him but his good sword, but he secretly resolved hence- 
forth to employ the Congress only as a means of throwing discord 
amongst the Powers coalesced against him, and to maintain the 
contest either for life or death. 

The advance of Schwarzenberg had by this time driven the 
French armies beyond Troyes, and the Imperial head-quarters had 
fallen back to Nogant, fighting, treating, and retreating, at the same 
time. The Cossacks were now advanced on the right as far as 
Sens, and already actually menaced Fontainebleau. Bliicher had 
driven back the French left wing, under Macdonald, as far as 
Ch&teau-Thierry, and threatened an advance on Meaux. Murat, 
in Italy, had actually brought his troops into line with the Aus- 
rians, and was therefore in hostile attitude against the Viceroy. 
The most confidential and trusted ministers of Napoleon were on 
their knees before him, to implore him to yield to any terms he 
could obtain; but when he received the Allied proposal, he was 
roused to the highest indignation. He exclaimed to Berthier and 
Maret: "Consentir k recevoir moins que la France, la veritable 
France ! c'etait se deshonnerer, sans esperance de se sauver. On 
me demande done Timpossible, car on me demande mon ^roi^re 
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dlshonnenr." Nerertheless, his real and ardent friends repeated 
their adyioe, saying : ** Saavez, sire, votre tr6ne et ea le sauyaat 
Tons anrei tout saav6." Overcome by their importunity, he is 
reported to have so far conceded as to desire the Due de Bassano to 
write that he gave Caulaincourt carte-blanche. This iroold have been 
a weakness, if it had been said in good faith ; bnt it neither ex- 
pressed his own resolve, nor any readiness to accept the conditions 
made to his ambassador ; and, so far was he from making the prof- 
fered concession, that, when Maret returned to the room, he found 
the Emperor extended on the floor of his chamber, half dressed, in- 
tent on the maps that were lying before hiuL He had been scanning 
Blucher's movements, and, in his mind's eye, beating him on the 
road to Paris, at Montmirail, &c. " Je le bats demain— je le bats 
apr^s demain. I will not yield, for if fate should become propitious, 
we shall soon speak another language." However, the letter with 
carte blanche was transmitted to Caulaincourt by Maret, and to all 
appearance it might, notwithstanding Napoleon's obstinacy, have 
produced a generid peace ; but at this critical juncture, a letter was 
addressed to the Congress by the Czar, requesting a suspension of 
their sittings till the 17th, and when the conferences were resumed, 
the die had been cast, and all acconmiodation between the parties 
had become impossible. On that day Napoleon, dazzled by the 
successes he had obtained over Bliicher, withdrew the carte-btanch 
from Caulaincourt in the expressive order : ** Ne signez rien, ne 
signez rien." 

5. Allied Council of Wab at Brieiwe. 

From whatever cause arising, whether from want of provisions 
and forage for the vast accumulation of troops in the Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian armies, or whether from some weakness in 
the leaders, the Allied generals, when meeting at the castle of 
Brienne on the 2nd of February, the day. after the battle of La 
Rothidre, resolved, as the future plan of operations, that Schwarzen- 
berg should pass the Aube and advance after Napoleon to Troyes, 
marching by the Seine, while Bliicher should descend the valley 
of the Mame and take the way to Paris by Chateau- Thierry and 
Meaux. It was a most disastrous resolve, which well-nigh rendered 
abortive the future of the campaign. They forgot how much they 
had been indebted to the concentration of their armies, and alto- 
gether overlooked the peculiar characteristic of Napoleon's genius, 
which had been always that of defeating his enemies in detail, by 
which policy he had at the commencement of his career over- 
whelmed Austria in Italy, and had repeatedly saved himself on 
many occasions. Nevertheless, it has been surmised that Bliicher 
was conscious of the difficulty of getting the Austrian generalissimo 
to march at a pace at all commensurate with his own zeal and 
energies, and that he hoped, by acting independently, to reap the 
g-Iorfr of getting to Paris first. One is, however, unwilling to 
believe that BiUcher would have jeop?LT^\s%^ ^XV ^i'j such a vain- 
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gIfnioaB dream, which was so unworthy of his patriotism. Prince 
lehwarzenberg entered Troyes on the 7th, and immediately pre- 
pared to canton the army in the environs of that city, and on the 
fbllowing day the Allied Sovereigns took up their quarters there. 
The rapid movement that Napoleon made after he haid assumed the 
eommand of his army had the effect of separating for the time the 
eorps of De York and Kleist from the Allied army. The Prussian 
generals, however, took the most vigorous steps to recover their 
eommnnications, when De York at Vitry had a serious enguge- 
ment with a portion of Macdonald's corps on the 3rd, and defeated 
Aem with the loss of some hundred men and three guns, and on 
the 4th the town of Sta. Menehould entered into terms with the 
Pnusians to receive them instead of the French garrison. Blucher, 
however, after his victory at La Rothidre, thought he could cut off 
Hacdonald, and with this view marched to anticipate that marshal, 
whose head-quarters were at Epemay on the 6th, by marching 
vapidly on La Fertc sons Jouarre, so that the Duke of Tarentum 
was glad to make the best haste he could to escape to Chateau- 
Thierry on the 8th, where he crossed the Mame, and succeeded in 
reaching Meaux on the 10th. Here De York and Kleist were 
agdn united to their old chief of the army of Silesia, and Mac- 
draiald now received fresh orders from the Emperor for further 
operations. 

6. Affairs at Champ- Aubebt and Montmirail. 

Napoleon was duly informed of the decision arrived at by the 
Allied Generals at Brienne, and resolved to avail himself of it. He 
ilnt thought of falling with heavy force on the detached Austrian 
^visions of CoUoredo and Giulay ; but always more intent on crip- 
pling Bliicher's army than that of Schwarzenberg. The Emperor, 
having been apprised by Macdonald that the Prussian veteran was 
driving him before him on the road to Meaux, and actually in- 
Tading the plains of Paris, took the bold step of falling upon the 
old hussar on the 7th of February. He left the corps of Oudinot 
and Victor, numbering 30,000 men, to defend the approaches to 
the capital from Troyes, and ordered Marmont to march to 
S^ianne, and Ney to follow him with the Young Guard and the 
oavalry of Lefebvre-Desnouettes the next day, while with the Old 
Guard and the troops commanded by Mortier he marched in person 
on. Champ- Aubert, which place he reached on the 10th. He found 
his enemy just as loose and disordered in his march as he could 
have desired. Sacken had reached La Fertc-sous* Jouarre, with 
15,000 Russians, on the march to Montmirail ; De York, with 
20,000 Prussians, was moving down the valley of the Marne upon 
Ch&teau-Thierry ; and 5,000 Russians, with 24 guns, under 
Olzouzief, were already at Champ-Aubert. Marshal Ragusa 
came upon this last at Port-St.-Prix, at 9 in the morning of 
the 10th, and immediately launched through the defile of St. 
Gkmd the divisions Lagrange and Ricard, ^\io ^cir^^ Q^lA\l'LV& 
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back to Baye. The Emperor came up to the groond at 10 o'doeki 
and order^ the brigade Pelleport to threaten the enemy's two 
flanks by Baanay and Epemay, and at the same time advanced 
Giratoli and Doumere, under a fire of artillery, upon Champ- 
Aabert, into which Marmont had pursued the enemy. The Russian 
general was overthrown, and himself taken prisoner, with 21 gnus 
and 3,000 men, leaving 1,500 dead on ihe field. From these 
prisoners the position of the several corps of Bliicher's army be- 
came known, which induced Napoleon to send orders to Marshal 
Macdonald on no account whatever to continue his retreat By 
daybreak on the 11th, the Emperor was himself In the saddle to 
attack Sacken, leaving Marmont with 8,000 or 9,000 men to pro- 
ceed towards Etoyes to watch Bliicher. Napoleon reached Mont- 
mirail at 10 o'clock, and found Sacken as far advanced on his road 
to La Ferte as Vieux-Maisons. 

Sacken*s situation was very critical, for Bliicher, as soon as he 
heard of the affair near Cluunp- Aubert, had recalled him, and the 
Russian general was actually on his march back when he heard that 
Napoleon was in position in front of Montmirail. De York also had 
been ordered back from Chateau-Thierry, but had been delayed 
in his march by the badness of the roads ; his orders were to unite 
with Sacken at Montmirail. Napoleon took up hisposition in columns 
of regiments in two lines, just in front of the junction of the two 
roads leading respectively to Chateau-Thierry and La Fert6, having 
the cavalry on his right at Le Plesnoy, facing the arrival of troops 
by the former of these roads. It would have been the most prudent 
course for Sacken to have effected his junction with De York by 
some cross-road; but, intent upon implicit obedience, he would 
march straight forward on Montmirail, and, in sight of the French 
army, he took up some strong ground between Epine and the Petit* 
Morin stream, and well garnished it with his guns. The division 
Ricard was, however, advanced by Napoleon into the villages of 
Bois-Jean and Courmont, with orders to make but a feeble resistance 
against the Russian advance, and to fall back before it on Marchais, 
and accordingly both villages were successively surrendered to 
Sacken*s advance, who then ordered the village of Marchais to be 
attacked. A bloody combat ensued, and the possession of it was 
steadily maintained by Ricard, with whom it finally remained. 
During this conflict, Ney, with the division Friant, dashed along 
the high road to Epine-aux-Bois, and, coming on ^e artillery in 
flank, silenced all the batteries, and shook the Russian line. Sacken 
brought up his second line, but Ney was followed by Guyot, who 
came upon the Russian rear, and the whole corps fell ba<^ in dis- 
order towards Vieux-Maisons. It was past noon when the advance 
of De York's column was perceived to debouch at Fontenelles, upon 
the heights away to the left of the position ; but Mortier, who was 
expecting their arrival, sent forward the division Michel from behind 
the wood of Bailly, when Napoleon, seeing the advantage he had 
already obtained over Sacken, sent up the Old Guard, und^ the 
Duke ofDantzic, and the Young Ouaxd^undet Bertrand, to follow up 
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this attack, while he directed four hattalions to the support of Mor- 
tier. Kight now put an end to the comhat, and the French army 
bivouacked in two divisions a ckeval of the two great roads, the 
Imperial bivouac being established at Haute- Epine. It bad been a 
warm engagement and a complete victory for Napoleon. The 
Russians had lost 26 guns and many tumbrils, with more than 700 
prisoners. The killed and wounded were counted at 2,500 or 3,000 
on each side. Sacken was almost in sight of his comrade De York, 
when he was obliged to retrograde, but his only communication 
from Yieux-Maisons to Fontenelles was across the open ground, or 
by cross-roads, both alike impracticable at this season for the march 
of an army. It was Napoleon's plan to render Sacken's flank march 
still longer by driving back the Prussian corps at Fontenelles upon 
Ch&teau-Thierry, before they could effect their junction. 

7. BlIJcher defeated at Vauxchamps. 

The French army had scarcely concluded the fight by 8 in the 
evening of the 1 1th, but the Emperor, nevertheless, was early in the 
saddle on the morning of the 12th, and, sending Ney with the troops 
on the Chateau- Thierry road, he directed his own steps towards 
Yieux-Maisons, where he found the road clear, and General Ger- 
main arrived with 2,500 horse, whom Macdonald had sent to watch 
the direction that Sacken might take. Leaving, therefore. General 
Friant in the village to observe the debouch towards Sezanne, he 
carried four light battalions with him by the cross-road to Rozo, to 
strengthen Ney's column. General De York, with 30,000 Prussians 
and Russians, had withdrawn from Fontenelles, and formed up his 
force behind a stream, at a place called Les Caquarets. A can* 
nonade soon commenced, under which the division Michel advanced 
and deployed. As soon as Napoleon came up, he manceuvred with 
the four divisions of cavalry, under Lefebvre-Desnouettes, Lafe- 
vri^re, Colbert, and Defranc, to threaten the flank of their position. 
The battle, however, at the beginning, was entirely one of skir- 
mishers, of which clouds were sent against the Prussian tirailleurs, 
who were obliged to give way before those of the French. De York 
brought up the cavalry of General Jugratz, who charged the enemy, 
but were encountered with such vigour by Ney that they were 
routed and driven back. The Russian infantry formed square, and 
were assailed by the squadrons of Delort and Beliard, and so broken 
that the fugitives sought to escape by the woods to join Sacken, 
where they could not, from the state of the ground, be pursued by 
the French cavalry. While the Prussian general Jugratz was 
unable to stop the French cavalry, which was much superior in 
force to his own, the six battalions of the division Michel were 
ordered to move along the road, and 200 grenadiers crept out of fire 
of the guns to alarm the enemy's line. De York, seeing himself 
unable to maintain his position, ordered his corps to retire on the 
road to Chateau-Thierry, and liiere to cross the Mame ; but the 
Allied divisions had no sooner turned a\>o\Ll, \\i«Sk ^^^ ^^v:^^^^ ^*^ 
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'^■.-wz. ;f'Jf-arr >« -vi:* !*« Albeb Xfr im ^aa SLUM caiaahici acoBH 
^-.ki-irri ii-T nauf- ^ i^t AlJer aerciH ibe llarae, tbt bridge OTer 
▼i: :i wis i=.'=.i-iixzjtij i««irrj eel : Sc G«saal De Toik oonld not 
ii-re :*ec :- af^ txes te^t. bai Mnshal Maud maid obeyed Na- 
;*:>:-'f oriers^ izil c:?ec« n^ vidi all f^kwd fitna Meaox, to ftU 
T::<n ih-e bead of :he PrcsRaa cc^oam a* it c wM wd ibe Jianie. 

The Emperor »>7i ax ibe Chauan de Ncsle, aear Cbteaii-ThienT, 
asd reauised tier^ ihfrnr-fix hoiurs. as veil to ivpairibe bridge aa to 
rest bis troops. He w also desinvat rf xveeirinfr xnlbnnatxon at 
veil coooeraisg B! Leber as Sob van»Vr;p. and of his own aeattered 
torp^-darmit. WbiJe these erents had been going on, ibc former 
remained at Verms, on the road ^4n Epeniay to F^tc Champenoisei 
and <^poEite to Mannont at EtojesL It say be imagined vith 
vhat impatience be had listened to the distant sound of cannon from 
the side of Montmirail and Chaiean-Thierry, bat he had seaioelj 
any troops Tzth him beyond Olionrieff's rnnnant of force, and wis 
obliged to remain inactive, awaiting the airiral of Kleist and 
Kaptzeritch, whom he had called np to join him there. Sohwar- 
zenberg. haviog reposed his armv some days, had adyanced to the 
Seine and occupied its left bank ifrom Mery to 3donteran. Victor 
and Oudinot, to vhom Napoleon speedily communicated his success, 
premised to do their best to dispute the passage of the river with 
the Generalissimo, but demanded his return to their assistance, with 
the most urgent entreaty. At length, in the night of the 13th-14th, 
Napoleon received a report from 3Iarmont, that the enemy was 
increasing in great force in his front In effect, by the junction 
of Kleist and Kaptzevitcb, and the remnant of OlaooiieTa corps, 
Hliicher had collected 20,000 men, and now advanced upon Etoyes 
and Montmirail. With the indefatigable energy of- his early dars, 
the Emperor was instantly on the alert. Leaving Mortier with 
directions t^i pursue De York and Sacken Bans rdache, he ordered all 
the cavalry of the guard, under Ney, and the infantry under Musnier, 
to follow him, and started himself at a gallop for Montmirail, in 
order to carry the benefit of his presence to Marmont's coqpSMTarmiet 
and arrived there at 9 in the morning, where he found the troops in 
IH)Rition, a little behind Vauxchamps, with all their artillery well 
placed on a, wooded eminence, but they had been forced to yield the 
vjljuge to the Prussians. A foTwarti movemcitxt^aa immediately 
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coTnmanded, and about noon, the division Ricard entering the 
Tillage, found Ziethen established there, and well resolved to defend 
it. Twice were the French driven back, and on debouching out of 
Vauxchamps, the artillery from the height behind caused them 
great losses. In the meantime Grouchy, with the cavalry of the 
line, was sent round the village to turn it by the left, and the 
division Lagrange, in like manner, moved round it by the right. 
Ziethen was thus driven out of it in disorder, and was assailed and 
almost destroyed by the Emperor's escadrons de service. Blucher, who 
thought he had a flying enemy in his front, was soon convinced by 
the vigour of these movements that the ubiquitous Emperor was now 
before him. With the French on both flanks and hammering at his 
front, he had no course but to retire. He had requested Schwarzen- 
berg to send up some troops to his assistance, and Wittgenstein was 
coming up by the road from Sezanne. He was, however, sorely disap- 
pointed, when the arrival of some troops was reported, to find that it 
was a reinforcement to his adversary of the division Leval, which had 
been sent away from the army of the Dukeof Dalmatia, and now joined 
the Emperor at this (^portune moment It was about 1 1 o'clock, and 
Ricard had just succeeded in expelling Ziethen out of Vauxchamps, 
when Grouchy's column of cavalry debouched on the left towards 
Janvilliers. Bliicher^s entire force immediately formed squares, and 
commenced to fall back. Many stragglers were left behind in the 
village, and two battalions, comprising 2,000 men, with 1 2 guns, were 
left behind in a wood, and obliged to lay down their arms to the 
French. Napoleon immediately ordered forward his whole army in 
pursuit, and from 11 to 3 o*clock, an incessant fire of artillery, a 
cloud of tirailleurs, and repeated charges of cavalry, appeared to 
devote Bliieher to destruction. But the Prussian infantry retained 
the firmness and steadiness which have always characterised it, and 
repeatedly forced back their assailants. And now, finding that the 
Prussian artillery so swept the chaussee by which the Prussians 
marched, that neither infantry nor cavalry could reach them, the 
Emperor ordered the artillery of the guard, under Davoust, to 
respond, and, if possible, silence their fire. The veteran chief, how- 
ever, flanked his squares with the few horse he had, and, with a 
high and firm demeanour, pursued his way through Janvilliers to 
Champ- Aubert, a distance of four leagues, without his soldiers losing 
their formation or showing any unsteadiness. Just at sunset, on 
arriving at Champ- Aubert, as they debouched from the town, 
Grouchy galloped round the village, and met the Prussians on the 
way to Etoyes. Total defeat appeared inevitable, and it was clear 
that there was now no hope of escape, except by forcing the way 
through with the bayonet ; for they were here surrounded on every 
side. Bliicher and Prince Augustus of Prussia saw the imminence 
of being made prisoners, and agreed in the determination to cut 
their way at all hazards through the enemy. The drums were 
commanded to beat, the colours to be displayed, and " with all thA 
pomp and circumstance of war," the mass, led. fers««ti\. \s^ 'Cassvx 
veteran hussar general, pushed resoVuteVy oXot^^ \Jsi^ TOi^. CXsAsst*^ 
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by the boldness of their advance, which was soon accompanied "hj the 
booming of the guns and the defiant cry of the soldiery, the weighty 
columns rushed through the forest of sabres. Fortunately, Grouchy 
had no light artillery, for that under Cottin, in marching through, 
bye-roads, had stuck in the mud, and the French cavalry alone 
could not abide Varme blanche of the Prussians, but were forced to 
let the main body of the enemy with their gallant chief pass, so 
that the whole staff got through in safety. Two Russian battalions 
were, however, cut to pieces, and two Prussian regiments were 
compelled to surrender, wearied with the exertion, and bleeding 
from the conflict ; the rest of the column reached Etoyes in safety. 
But the rest and repose they looked for were not yet to be attained. 
Marmont bad observed the harassed condition to which the enemy 
was reduced when making his entry into Etoyes, and at 10 at 
night, after it was dark, he directed the cuirassiers of Doumarc, and 
the division Leval, to march rapidly through the wood to the left, 
without firing, for fear of being discovered, and to fall upon the 
soldiers who, he knew, would be scattered here and there to gather 
firewood. The few that watched in the advanced picquet were driven 
confusedly upon Udom's brigade, who guarded the entrance of the 
village, while the best of the troops were already in their quarters, 
and could not be collected, but were thrown into such disorder, that 
Prussians and Russians fled away as fast as they could by the road 
to Chalons, and General Urusoff with his staff, 600 men and 8 guns, 
were captured. BlUcher hastened to attain the strong place of 
Berg^res for the night, but did not think himself secure until he had 
reached Chalons, where he began at once to collect the scattered 
remains of his army around him for renewed operations, and where 
he was at length joined by the corps of Winzingerode. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the genius, resolution, and merit of 
this wonderful little campaign of Napoleon. After the affair of La 
Rotherie, on the 1st of February, his fortunes, appeared waning ; but, 
arising like a giant out of sleep, he turned quick upon the foe, fell 
upon the Russians at Champ- Aubert on the 10th, and captured or 
dispersed the whole division ; next, taking the Prussians at a dis- 
advantage, he routed Sacken's division on the 11th, and De York's 
on the 12th ; and then turning savagely on Bliicher, he drove him 
off in a quite contrary direction from his scattered divisions to 
Chalons-sur-Marne ; and thus utterly dispersed the army of Silesia, 
with a loss of 28,000 men, an immense number of trophies, and with 
the personal satisfaction of having humbled the most bitter of all 
his adversaries ; but ** the pride and presumption under which the 
angels fell, always raged in Napoleon without measure and without 
control ; " he forgot that five victories were not a campaign, and 
that the wave which he had forced back would at length return in 
pristine power to engulph him. Nevertheless, he wrote the same 
evening to Caulaincourt, to revoke the carte blanche he had given 
J&//Z1 to sign a treaty, and, at the same t\ixi«,d^e%V^\.<:^<^Qit^«t% to the 
Viceroy, whom he had directed to abatidon. \x.«\^ wi^V«fiX«vi\ft\!^& 
assistance, to hold firm behind tlie Mps, and sa^ft ^^^ vc«a «i.x^^\4^ 
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The trophies, consisting of 61 guns and numberless standards, were 
despatched to Paris, and pompously paraded through the streets of 
the capital, that they might revive the national enthusiasm for the 
illustrious chief whose genius and whose fortune had so often 
redounded to the national glory. 

Meanwhile, the Prince Marshal had not hurried himself. The 
Allied head-quarters had rested at Troyes till the 10th, and on the 
11th, the troops of Wiirtemherg had carried Sens and Bray, and the 
intention was openly avowed to march forward on Paris, along the 
two banks of the Seine; hut Wittgenstein and Wrede had been 
repelled by Marshal Victor in their attempt to pass the river at 
Nogent, and this was the position of Schwarzenberg's army on the 
14th, the day of the battle of Vanxchamps : Wittgenstein and Wrede 
in Nogent and Bray ; the Wiirtemherg Prince at Montereau ; and 
CoUoredo and Giulay upon the Tonne, advancing upon Fontaine- 
l>leau. The great reserve, Russian and Prussian, remained under 
Barclay de Tolly at Troyes. The Cossacks, having actually occu- 
pied and sacked the palace at Fontainebleau, had thrown Paris into 
consternation. It happened that at this moment General Regnier, 
who had been exchanged against the Comte de Merveldt, arrived at 
Paris from Troyes, where he had had some interesting conversation 
with the Czar and King of Prussia, and brought back to the know- 
ledge of his chief, that the refusal of the conditions offered at 
Chatillon had made both Alexander and Frederick William his 
irreconcilable and personal enemies, and that it was solely on the 
Emperor Francis that any hopes of reconciliation or peace could 
now depend. 

Napoleon, however, cherished at this moment no desire of 
accommodation. Having punished Bliicher, he employed the 
prodigious fertility and energy of his mind and character in pre- 
paring an attack upon Schwarzenberg. Leaving Marmont, with 
10,000 men, to enter the country between the Seine and the Marne, 
against the debris of the army of Silesia, and Grouchy at La Ferte 
to give support both to him and Mortier, he marched, on the 15th, 
with both the old and new guards, and all the cavalry, by Meaux to 
Guignes, where he arrived on the 16th. Here he united himself 
to Marshal Macdonald, Oudinot, and Victor, whose forces united 
represented some 36,000 men, and on the same day he went forward 
to Fontenay, where he learned that Count Pahlen, with Wittgen- 
stein's advance, was just before him at Mormant. Having transacted, 
en route, enough business of detail to have overwhelmed an ordinary 
man, he was impatient to fall upon his enemy, and therefore he was 
on the alert at early morning of the 17th, when, sending Victor 
forward to march rapidly on Montereau, the advance guard soon 
came upon Count Pahlen at Mormant. Gerard, with a single 
battalion, threw himself, sword in hand, into the village, while the 
cavalry of Yalmy turned it on the right, and that of Milhaud on 
the left. Surprised and overwhelmed, the Russians were imme- 
diately enveloped, and 2,500 or 3,000 men capl\xi^^, wv^ XJcl^^ ^c«^ 
driven off to Nangis, Drouot following t^^em. qtl ^^ t^^ ^.^ 
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ProTins, with hit guns, and showering grape upon the retreating 
column ; while Yalmy^s horse completed the dissipation of the 
entire corps, covering the field with 4^0 killed and wounded, 
and securing 11 guns and 40 tumbrils. Without a moment's 
r^lacke the Emperor ordered the divisions Treilhard, Pere, and 
Biche to follow after Victor, for it was of first importance to drive 
back the Allied corps of Wittgenstein and Wrede across the Seine, 
because he hoped by that mancBuvre to cut off the corps oi CoUoredo 
and the whole of those who had so imprudently advanced in the 
direction of Fontainebleau. He therefore sent Macdonald on the 
road to Bray, and Oudinot on that to Nogent ; for he was ignorant 
which of the three bridges might be most easily secored, and there- 
fore directed his plan upon all three at once. All he wanted was 
the possession of one or two and the destruction of the others, that 
he might prevent the concentration of the generalissimo's army. 
The Bavarian general Lamotte, who was leisurely pursuing his way 
at Valjouan, near Villeneuve, was attacked forthwith by Gerard, 
who, having deprived him of the protection of the village by ad< 
vancing through a woody ravine upoii the rear, drove hiin across 
the little plain, where he was assailed by the dragoons of Milhaud, 
et c*en itaitfaitde la division Lamotte ; but such was the exhaustion 
of the troops, and Victor's force had been so thoroughly cut up by 
these affairs, that he was quite unable to reach Montereau that 
night, and accordingly pulled up at the village of Salins, about one 
league short of it. Napoleon was himself so knocked up by the 
fatigue of the march, that he descended for a little repose at Nangis, 
but any rilache was short with him, and he was again on horseback 
in the middle of the night, when he learned, wiUi an indignation 
that he could not suppress, that Victor had not advanced beyond 
Salins. He instantly repaired there, roused the Marshal out of his 
bed, sounded the troops from their bivouac, and, to the mortification 
of his lieutenant, prepared to supersede him by leading them on in 
person, and he sent advice to Oudinot and Macdonald of his where- 
about, directing them to fall back upon him at Montereau, if they 
should have found the bridges at Nogent and Bray in this hands of 
the enemy. 

The Prince Marshal, as soon as he was apprised of the result of 
the affairs at Mormant and Valjouan, and the vigorous advance of 
Napoleon towards him, ordered his entire army to withdraw across 
the Seine. Wrede accordingly crossed at Bray, and Wittgenstein 
at Nogant, but the Prince Royal of Wiirtemberg was directed to 
hold the right bank of the river at Montereau as long as possible. 

8. Combat at Montereau. 

It was 9 in the morning of the 18th, when Napoleon, with the 
corps of the Due de Bellano arrived before the height of Surville, 
on which the Wiirtembergers were formed in two lines, between 
Villaron and St Martin. The position is an excellent one to defend, 
hut 28 most hazardous to retire from, in consequence of the difficult 
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— passage of the Seine in the rear (although the bridge was still 
{If sound and defensible from the opposite side) ; nevertheless, it was 
^\ ** adossee a un yrai coup- gorge/' Besides the troops of the Prince 
^4 > Royal, there were two Austrian divisions attached to his command 
^ '■ under Bianchi, the whole numbering 18,000 men of the two nations. 
J - While Victor prepared to attack. Napoleon rode off to give orders 
.<. to the guard whom he expected to arrive from Nangis upon cars, 
^ and whom he hastened as expeditiously as possible to join the 
corps of Victor at Montereau ; but when he made up the dis- 
positions he intrusted General Gerard with their execution to 
mortify Victor. Generals Chateaux and Duhesme were imme- 
diately sent by Victor, the one against Villaron, and the other 
against St. Martin ; the former was son-in-law to the Marshal, and 
was an officer of great merit, who, striving with all his might 
to recover the Emperor's countenance for his father-in-law, was 
struck down dead in the endeavour. A second attack, supported 
by the division Pacthod and the cavalry of Pajol, had no better 
success; but General Doering, with two Wiirtemberg battalions, 
attacking with the bayonet Gerard's corps of reserve, was com- 
pletely overthrown. While this was occurring, Napoleon arrived 
on the field by the road from Nangis, and immediately collected 
and formed up 18,000 men into four columns, which advanced 
under a strong fire of artillery and a cloud of tirailleurs to attack 
the plateau of Surville, while Gerard was at the same time ad- 
vanced from Courbaton on the lower road by the river to threaten 
the bridge. The Prince Royal, finding the attack becoming too 
strong for his forces, determined to withdraw, and immediately 
sent away his guns and cavalry to the left bank of the Seine. At 
the same time, he placed the Austrian general Schaefer in command 
of the old castle of Surville, to cover ^e passage of the troops. As 
soon, however, as the retreat of the Allied fbrce was observed. 
Napoleon ordered General Dijeon to open fire from his guns, and 
sent Pajol against the enemy with the horse. He himself hastened 
on his columns, which obliged the fugitives to fly pBle-mele, in 
which manner they passed Uirough the town, the inhabitants of 
which fired upon them from their houses ; but the Prince of 
Hohenlohe, with one brigade, stood firm, and saved the greater 
portion of the Wiirtemberg infantry. While this was going on, 
Bianchi, who found himself compromised with dO,OOO^men between 
Sens and Fontainebleau, hastened to escape, although in a downright 
flight, and succeeded in regaining his communications with Schwar- 
zenberg. Napoleon, who took up his quarters for the night in the 
ch&teau de Surville, exclaimed to his staff, " Mon coeur est soulage, 
je viens de sauver la capitale de mon Empire." Paris was, in fact, 
a second time delivered, and was loud in its acclamations for the 
Emperor. He bad gained the object for which he contended, 
and had made in this last affair 6,000 prisoners and captured 16 
guns. He had not succeeded, however, in cutting off the Austrian 
force of CoUoredo as he had hoped to do, for U bA!^ \a^tv <st^«t^ 
quickly back across the Yonne, and "waa l^xe»i^ vel >mi^ Xs^Se&sj.^ 

o4 
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the Seine. On the other hand, Macdonald had captured from the 
Bavarians their whole pare of artillery, though he had not suc- 
ceeded in anticipating them at Bray ; and, with a loss in killed and 
wounded nearly equal on both side at Montereau, the French had 
obtained, as further trophies of the operation, 6 guns and 4 colours. 
When the Prince Marshal was made acquainted with the success 
of his adversary, he summoned a council of war, at which the 
sovereigns assisted, and which resulted in the mission of Colonel 
Par with a flag of truce to the French outposts, to demand an ar- 
mistice. Napoleon, in his haughtiness, would not admit the 
messenger to his presence, but received with an ironical smile the 
letter of Prince Schwarzenberg. Flushed with victory, and with 
that childish reliance on mere luck, which he called his star, this 
child of Fortune forgot or feigned forgetfulness that he had yet 
Bliicher advancing on the capital with 100,000 men from the right, 
and Schwarzenberg with 200,000 from the left, and yet he replied 
through his negotiator, ** I have conquered, and I know my posi- 
tion ; it is now more advantageous than it was at Frankfort, and 
I will accept no propositions less humiliating than those which 
were addressed me from thence." Notwithstanding that all his 
troops were quite knocked up by their late rapid movements, he 
desired to march out of hand in pursuit of Prince Schwarzenberg 
on the 19th, but he had only the bridge of Montereau to cross all 
his army, those at Bray and Nogent having been destroyed before 
his Marshals could reach them. He knew by experience that 
the Austrian generals are, on principle, nervous about their lines 
of communication with their base, and thinking he had struck a 
blow against Schwarzenberg which would send him back in a 
great hurry, he imagined that even Marshal Augereau, from Lyons, 
might now assist in forcing him back, if he assumed the offen- 
sive. He therefore ordered that Marshal to advance to Macon, and 
he had previously directed Suchet to send reinforcements out of 
Spain to Lyons to strengthen Augereau. The communications 
between France and the Viceroy's army in Italy across the Alps 
being now re-established, he thought that he coidd bring up this 
auxiliary force also to work upon the Prince Marshal's appre- 
hensions, and oblige him to quit France. The defection of Murat, 
however, at this moment, sensibly affected his plans, for although 
Joachim had not yet pronounced himself definitively, yet he evi- 
dently was awaiting the propitious moment when he could do so 
most safely for his own interests. 

9. A British Expedition arrives in the Scheldt under 
Graham — Carnot made Governor of Antwerp. 

But while Napoleon*s eye only scanned the South, a more re- 
doubtable enemy was coming down to the aid of the Allies from 
the North, seriously threatening the French rear and communica- 
tjons. The remonstrances of the Allies had at last forced the 
Crown Prince of Sweden into actiNit^, wA "Via bad arrived at 
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CologDe, whence he addressed a proclamation to the French people, 
with the yiew of vindicating, in their eyes, the invasion of his 
native country. It was, however, the 26th of January before His 
Koyal Highness actually established his head-quarters within the 
empire at Liege. Meanwhile, 8,000 British troops had. landed in 
Holland under Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham, where a 
communication had been effected with the division of Prussians un- 
der Billow, which, in truth, belonged to the army of the Crown 
Prince, but could not be said to be attached to it. The French forces, 
who had been scattered in small detachments over this remote por- 
tion of the French empire, fell back before the Prusso-British army, 
and rendezvoused at Antwerp in the first days of January. Graham 
and Billow, marching together, established their head-quarters at 
Oudenbosch and Breda respectively, after some unimportant affairs 
with the enemy ; and from the latter town Biilow sent a regiment 
under the command of Colonel Hoven to attempt to take Bois-le- 
Due by escalade, who succeeded in getting within the town in the 
night of the 25th-26th, when the garrison of 650 men, under 
Colonel Laraitrie, retired to the citadel and surrendered upon terms 
on the 28th of January. General Maison, who had been sent by the 
Emperor to command the northern frontier, determined, nevertheless, 
to keep the field between Brussels and the Meuse, and the celebrated 
Camot, having made an offer of his services, was sent as governor 
to Antwerp, and entered on his duties thereon the 2nd of February. 
He found the Allied troops already investing it, and that, in an 
affair of posts the day previous, the town of Merxham had been 
carried by assault, and the garrison driven from that side entirely 
within the works of the place. Although Carnot mustered the gar- 
rison under his command 15,000 strong, yet it was his cautious 
policy to act with moderation so as to husband his resources, and 
therefore he would not disturb the Allies in their position, who 
accordingly prepared to bombard the city from the Breda approach. 
The fire opened on the drd, and was continued during the 4th and 
5th, but by the admirable precautions of Admiral Missiessy and 
his marine battalions, who formed part of the garrison, the con- 
flagration, as fast as it burst out, was extinguished or kept down 
in the city, and little or no harm was done, even to the vessels of 
war in the docks. It happened that Bulow was at this time called 
away to take part in the great operations of the Allies against 
Napoleon in Champagne, who, marching away from Graham on the 
6th, united himself to Winzingerode, and both took the road by 
Namur and Avesnes to Laon. Graham, unable to carry on even a 
blockade of Antwerp alone, retired to his former cantonments, and 
awaited the progress of events. The advance of Winzingerode had 
summoned Avesnes on the 9th, which surrendered without resistance, 
and here set at liberty a number of Spanish and English prisoners, 
who had been captured in the Peninsular war. Many of the great 
towns successively opened their gates without opposition to the AlUe.<l 
corps as they marched, until on the Uth they foxm^xXii^ni&^'^'i^ '2*^7 
posite the town of Soissons, whicli was to become ^^ ^^^^crax^^^ 
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point of the Generalissimo's operations. The fortress, situated on an 
elevated plateau above the town, commands the high road to Paris 
and the bridge over the Aisne, and its possession had been deemed 
of such importance by Napoleon, that it was intrusted to the veteran 
general Rusca, with a garrison of 45,000 men, to hold it Braving 
all the resistance that was, under these circumstances, to be expected. 
General Czemichev, as soon as Winzingerode*s advance joined 
him, determined to attempt to carry the place by a coup-de-main. 
On the 12th, the outposts were driven in, and early in the morning 
of the Idth, dispositions for the assault having been made, the 
Russians advanced to carry the gate of Laon, but were repulsed with 
loss. In this first affair, however, the brave General Rusca was 
killed by a cannon-ball. The loss of the Governor and the disorder 
in the defence occasioned by this event was observed and adroitly 
turned to account by the Russian leader, who advanced another 
body of assailants to blow in the gate, and the resistance was at 
length overcome. General Longchamps, rallying three battalions, 
endeavoured to make his escape on the opposite side towards 
Compi^gne, but Czemichev immediately followed after him with 
his cavaJry, and made the whole prisoners. This important cap- 
ture was, however, no sooner effected than accounts were received 
of the reverses which had befallen Bliicher; and in consequence 
Winzingerode received orders to march to Rheims, that he might 
be at hand to support the army of Silesia, so that, with his dimi- 
nished strength, Czemichev was obliged to relinquish his gallant 
conquest almost as soon as he had obtained it, and a detachment of 
Mortier's troops came resolutely forward and re-occupied Soissons. 

10. Napoleon advances on Trotes. 

It is a common characteristic of energetic minds to deem that 
no one can evince the zeal and activity requisite to carry out their 
wishes but themselves ; and therefore they are always ready to throw 
the blame of any shortcomings which may happen to their accom- 
plishment on the apathy or indolence of their subordinate agents. 
Napoleon at Montereau found fault with every one, and such was 
his wrath against Victor, that when he arrived on the field before 
Montereau he had, as we have seen, superseded the Marshal and 
placed the troops under the command of General Gerard. This 
indignity, coming upon him at the very moment that his son- 
in-law. General Chateaux, had received his death-wound in the 
Emperor's service, preyed upon the unhappy man's mind, and for 
the whole day he had sought a glorious death in the field in the 
midst of the hottest fire ; but the same evening, when the combat 
had ceased, he repaired in person to wait upon the Emperor at the 
Chateau de Surville, his cheeks furrowed with tears. He was re- 
ceived with a storm of invective, every fault he had committed 
was remembered, and all his gallant antecedents forgotten. The 
broken old soldier replied : — ** Qu'il allait s'armer d*un fusil, se 
ranger dans les bataillons de \a NieWi^ ^'ax^^^\.\fiA\uir en soldat 
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k cote de ses anciens compagnons." These words disarmed 
Napoleon, and he seized the hand of this ancient comrade eyen of his 
Italian campaigns, and pressed it warmly to his heart He could 
not, however, depose Gerard from a command in which, after having 
thos recently received it, he had already greatly distinguished him- 
self, but made a separate corps of two divisions of the Tonng 
Guard coming up from Paris, of which he gave Victor the com- 
mand. But, although this appeared a pardon, such was still the 
Imperial resentment, that Marshal Victor's conduct is thus alluded 
to in the official bulletin : — ** Chateau has died regretted by the 
whole army— a fate far preferable to that of a soldier who has only 
purchased the prolongation of existence by surviving his reputatiob 
and extinguishing the sentiments which French honour inspires 
in the circumstances in which we ore placed." * 

Napoleon had employed the whole of the 19th to pass his army 
across the Seine, resting himself at the Ch&teau de Surville ; he 
then prepared to follow his troops, and on the second day after the 
battle of Montereau he was in motion to ascend the course of the 
river to Nogent and Mery, and on the 22nd he reached the point 
where the Seine makes a considerable bend, and instead of its 
direction continuing east, it becomes south-east. It was the Empe- 
ror's intention to cross by the bridge of Mery, instead of pursuing 
by the great road to Troyes, and by adopting a road less occupied 
by the enemy, he thought he might move more qvickly to his 
destination ; but while his officers were busy in repairing the 
causeway, which at this point is carried on piles across several 
islets in ^e stream, they observed an increasing number of troops 
collecting in their front, whom at first they todc for Russians or 
Bavarians, but who subsequently proved to be Prussians. It was, 
in fact, Bliicher's army, who, mortified at the events which, by 
scattering, had defeated them, had by a common feeling of accord 
which signalised their whole conduct during the invasion of France, 
rallied around their veteran chief at Chalons, and, regardless of 
fatigue or other privations, had marched down to Mery to oppose 
Napoleon, and had now arrived to his encounter. 48,000 men 
and a great array of cannon was thus brought up to reinforce the 
Prince Marshal. Since, then, Bliicher was in possession of the 
right bank of the Seine, the French army was obliged to remain 
on the right bank, but did not relax in the object of reentering 
Troyet. To oppose this movement, the grand Allied army there* 
fOTe occupied a position on both sides of the river, extending 
from Mongeux on the right to Villacros on the left, Wrede was at 
Macon, and Wittgenstein at Port sur Seine, with an advance at 
Romilly; and thus matters stood on the 22nd, — the one army 
counting 148,000 men, and the other 80,000 or 90,000. It was not 
Napoleon's policy to attack a force so manifestly superior, and he 
therefore awaited their onset 

* Fain, Caonpagne de 1814. 
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• c :he l:*ri. xa/i had aLToaUj nauaoncd the chj in whidi tiie 
SoTeEVLxns rv»i>i<d. vhien Pr:n«e Weneeslas deLichtenstein appeared 
It tl.e ourpcsts wich a lener ifinMei the Prince JfardiaL It did not 
n*i^.i:re the superior sa^rKitr of Napolcoa to snspcct that die 
GcreraLliMimo v:u not qaice at ease in his position ; bat he was by 
vhjLracier a d^vat adept in dissimolation, and did not bettaj cue 
thoiurht of his heart at being thus leliered from a tctj serioot 
complication : aceordinglT. he receired the proposition foir a trace 
vith silent dignitr. and all the complimentB of Prince Weneeslae 
vich open satisllactf on : bat it was his habit to ezaggerate to an 
adversarr the advantages he desired that thej shoald beliere 
he possessed, and accoirdiDglT he spoke of the namber of fatf 
troops far beyond all truth, of the effect of his Tictories, and then 
quick I V tnming on the Austrian Prince, demanded if his Emperor 
was intending to adopt a dynastic policy against his own son- 
in-law. by countenancing the arriral of the Bourbon princes in 
France, announcing to him the arrival of the Duke de Angoaleme 
with Wellington's army, and of the Duke de Berry off the coast 
of La Vendee, in a Bntish frigate. This was, however, all mere 
verbiage. Commissioners were immediately nominated to de- 
termine the terms and limit of the proposed armistice : General 
Flahault was named for France, Count de Schauvalov for Ruesia, 
Count Duca, or De Langenau, for Austria, and General Raosel 
for Prussia. Lusigny, a village between Troyes and Vandouvres, 
was designated as the place where the discussion shoald take 
place, and it was agreed that this place shoald be deemed neutral 
to iK^h armies for that object The French Commissioner made 
it a preliminary condition that hostilities should continue, not- 
withstanding the armistice, which was to be deemed as only the 
means for the preparation of a treaty of peace upon the basis of 
the Frankfort proposition. Accordingly, the armistice did not 
])revent the Allied army from evacuating Troyes, or Napoleon 
/)-ow entering it, in the midst of Yvis g\WLTdB,w\\Xi\\i^ acclamation of 
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the iDhabitants, on the 23rd. The Duke of Tarentum was even 
ordered to pursue Schwarzenberg on the road to Chatillon, who 
now placed his head-quarters the same night at Bussy TEveque ; 
and the Duke de Reggio went forward to force the defile of Me- 
grigny, and to occupy Mery, whence the French left and rear were 
threatened. 

During the interval that the Emperor remained at Troyes, he was 
induced to commit an act of vengeance which his staunchest ad- 
mirers have ever regretted for his fame. Napoleon was not of a 
cruel disposition, and did not delight in the cold-blooded death of 
his adversaries ; but perhaps it must be acknowledged, that when his 
Empire was overrun by an enemy, and when a large party noto- 
riously existed within it hostile to the Imperial throne, it might 
appear to have been a mere act of self-defence to punish those of his 
subjects severely who had openly avowed an act of hostility towards 
his person and government. The Marquis de Vidranges and the Che- 
valier de Gonault — both Chevaliers de Saint Louis — had displayed 
the white cockade whilst the Allied head-quarters were at Troyes, 
and had, by so doing, scandalised the Imperial authorities of the place, 
who denounced them to the Emperor on his arrival at Troyes, and as 
having actually offered to the Sovereigns to proclaim the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The former of the two had the prudence to with- 
draw from the fangs of the lion, but the veteran De Gonault had the 
imprudence to remain at home. Napoleon ordered him to be seized 
at tiie very moment that he dismounted from his charger, and before 
he sat down to his dinner his order was obeyed, and the white- 
haired Royalist was tried by a court-martial, condemned, and shot, 
being conducted to execution with a placard on his breast inscribed 
with the word, ** Traitor ! " It is said, that through the urgent en- 
treaties of a gentleman of the Imperial household, an order was 
obtained from CsBsar's lips, " Qu'on lui fasse gr&ce, s'il en est tems ; '* 
but it arrived too late I The execution had been concluded before 
the eyes of many who could not, under such circumstances, but 
recall the memory of the murder of the Due d*Enghien. 

During the 25th-26th, an anxious discussion took place at Bar- 
snr-Aube, in the councils of the Allied Sovereigns. The Czar 
had been over-persuaded by the Emperor of Austria to the adoption 
of a pacific policy, and upon reflection had again changed his mind ; 
ther^ore, expressing his conviction of the absolute necessity for 
an offensive course, he declared that, notwithstanding the armistice 
of Lusigny, which did not extend beyond the Grand Army, he 
would, on his own authority, direct the corps of Winzingerode to 
unite for immediate operations with the Prussians, for Bliicher had 
not ceased to exclaim against the weakness of allowing this oppor* 
tune moment to be lost for marching on Paris. Napoleon had him- 
self refused to consent to the suspension of the acts of war during 
the conferences, why then should the Allies? The Hussar General 
was therefore soon in the saddle, and ready to march forward, only 
awaiting the co-operation of the Sovereigns; but here q^*^^! ^^:«^*^ 
and, as it was thought by the council, an msvomoxsaXsiXJife ^^S^rn^*^ 
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presented itself: Blucher's force was not strong enough to act 
offensiTely -without the two detached corps of Biilow and Winzin- 
gerode, and these formed part of the army of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden. Bemadotte had not shown himself at all eager to share 
in the inrasion of France, and was not thought likely to consent 
to a part of his force being withdrawn from his command for the 
purpose of aiding so inveterate an enemy of his nation as the 
veteran Blucher to march upon the capital of the empire. Alex- 
ander ardently desired to carry out the Prussian general's object, 
but did not like to interfere with the command <^ a jealous bro- 
ther Sovereign, and, moreover, the Crown Prince was not present 
to give his consent, nor within reach to be consulted ; for he was 
not further advanced towards the frontier than Liege. It hap- 
pened that Lord Castlereagh, the British Plenipotentiary, was 
present at the Imperial council, a man of singular audacity and 
firmness of character, and, in the course of a life of many great 
difficulties in the direction of public affairs, he had always proved 
himself to be possessed of great moral courage, and the man for a 
difficult emergency, by the hardihood with which he was ready to 
incur any responsibility. Finding, from the opinion of the most 
experienced officers present, that the augmented force, as proposed, 
was indispensable to the success of the intended operation, he de- 
clared that the plan must be adopted, whether the Crown Prince 
liked it or not, for that Great Britain gave subsidies to the conmion 
cause, and not to individual Sovweigns ; that he was ready to incur 
all the responsibility, and would withhold all further subsidies from 
his Royal Highness if he did not consent to the arrangement. His 
brother, Sir Charles Stewart, was, in fact, accredited to Bemadotte, and 
Lord Castlereagh well knew from him all the bearings of the case. 
Such was the effect of his manly bearing, that his advice prevailed. 
The requisite orders were forthwith given, " that the Grand Army 
should concentrate on Langres, and there, uniting with the reserves, 
accept battle ; and that the Silesian army should march to the Mame, 
and there, uniting with the corps of Biilow and Winzingerode, should 
immediately advance on Paris." It is not too much to assert that 
the vigour and energy displayed by Lord Castlereagh at this crisis 
decided the fate of the campaign ; and that to his moral courage, 
displayed at Chatillon, is to be ascribed the downfall of Napoleon.* 
Nor was this the only service rendered to the common cause by this 
able, though most unjustly Whig-maligned statesman, who represented 
Great Britain in this council. He at the same time proposed to 
the Sovereigns a solemn compact, by which Austria, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia should agree to furnish 150,000 men each, 
independently of what might be supplied by the smaller States, for 
the purpose of carrying on the war until the emancipation of Europe 
should be absolutely effected. On the part of England he offered 
to contribute, beyond the quota named, six millions sterling for the 
expenses of the war. Each State was to be bound not to enter into 
a separate engagement with Napoleon ; and when the war should 

* AW&on. 
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be successfully brooght to a conclusion, the contracting parties 
agreed to prolong the alliance for twenty years, and to maintain 
amongst them a quarter of a million of men under arms, to keep the 
peace of the world. This was the basis of the Treaty ot Chanmont, 
which, in consequence of the impracticability of bringing Napoleon 
*o accede to any accommodation, was not finally signed till the 1st 
of March. The conferences opened at Chatillon were nevertheless 
continued, awaiting the result of the armistice of Lusigny ; but M. 
de Caulaincourt was apprised, that if the preliminaries which had 
been offered to the Emperor were not accepted within a given time, 
the congress of Chatillon would be concluded, and all negotiations 
with the Emperor definitively determined. It may literally be said 
of Napoleon, at this juncture, that *'the Lord had hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh.*' For the day of grace, while it was yet in his 
power, was now recklessly cast aside ; and the day of retribution 
ensued more ezpeditionsly than any one thought of. 

12. Wellington forces the Passage of the Gaves and 

THE AdOTJR, 

The inaction, which the severity of the weather rendered un- 
avoidable in the south of France, was employed by Wellington and 
Soult with their opposing armies very differently. It was not the 
inaction of a truce. The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia had re- 
ceived reinforcements, which, with his accustomed energy and in- 
dustry, he disciplined and organised. A Basque guerilla warfare 
was endeavoured to be set on foot in the Pyrenean valleys, under 
Harispe and Maransin, to carry on desultory warfare on the flanks 
and rear of the Allied army, and Daricau, a native of the Landes, 
prepared a hostile force in the wilderness, with his wonted pro- 
fessional ability. Entrenchments were actively thrown up ; Has- 
tingues, at the confluence of the Bidouse and the Adour, was for- 
tified ; and the bridges over the latter river at Guiche, Bidache, 
and Come protected by tetes'de-ponty while a series of redoubts 
were erected along the banks of the Adour. The town of Daz 
was entrenched to serve as an entrepdt and arsenal for supplies and 
for the reinforcements continually expected from the interior. 
Navarreins on the Gave de Oleron, and Oyergave on the Gave de 
Pan, were both placed in a condition of defence. The works at St 
Jean Pied de Port and Peyrehourade were carefully inspected, 
repaired, and strengthened. Soult was alert on all sides, and, as 
Lieutenant of the Emperor, along the whole south and west of the 
Empire, was also anxiously watching for an enemy on the distant 
shores of La Vendee, for he had received intelligence of an expe- 
dition preparing in England, under Sir Thomas Graham, and that 
the Duke de Angouleme was arrived in France, and had been 
received at the British head-quarters at St Jean de Luz, while 
the Duke de Berry was known to be somewhere on the high sea. 
In the meantime, Soulfs army was continually reduced. Vs^ ^"^S^s^ 
sent into Champagne by order of the "E.m^etat,\3LaXlA^\.\«^^g^^» 
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many tmopi had been withdravn from his annj, *l»«*, ! 
seriouiiily proposed, aa hecoald not contend with the Bri 
in the field, to Matter the troops remainiog with him, ai 
a partisan warfare to oppose the Allied iovasion. 

At the beginning of 1814, the British General-i 

Tery much improved his position. He had received 

forcements and money, and the weather, which had beei 

a period hopelessly wet, had tamed to frost, when th< 

rendered hard enough to allow of the recommencen 

operations. Wellington had been attacked at La Joyeus 

and the French had advanced as far as La Bastide agaii 

where an ineffective attempt had been made to relieve 

was reduced to the last extremity. He had, however, ai 

both attacks, sent his men back into cantonments, and n 

to bide his own time for further proceedings. In the m 

successfuUv nullified the partisan attempts in the Ba 

by neglecting no means of conciliation with the peopl< 

the local authorities to carry on the internal govemn 

change, and by directing that the taxes raised should no 

i>om the payment of their salaries and their accustom 

while he enforced the most constant moderation from 

He was enabled, by this coarse, to establish many 

acceptable kindness with the natives, and he adoptee 

means of preventing the slight inconvenience of emplovi 

coin by an expedient which he had before practise 

Knowing that in a British army there are a wonderf 

mechanics, good or bad, he caused all the die-sinkers, 

may have been suspected of having been coiners, to b( 

on a promise of pardon, and he ordered some new Fn 

be struck, carefully preserving their just fineness and v; 

thus avoided all difficulties about exchanges, and rem( 

sand causes of quarrel and dissatisfaction between troop 

Mhopkecpers : a measure of exceeding great wisdon 

thought.* 

Wellington had prepared himself to commence activ 
the first moment the weather permitted. He had col 
magazines of every kind at all his seaports, caused a 
aniination by the soundings of naval men, and the obs 
militarv draughtsmen, of the course and shores of the 
carefully meditated one of the boldest strokes of ] 
career. The country before him was reuiarkable for 
and artificial strength, but his force no^ very greatly c 
that of his opponent, and gave him, therefore, every i 
an offensive movement. The army under his coiimi 
mated to have been at this time 70,000 Anglo-Por 
80,000 Spaniards, with 100 guns ; M'hile the active 
remaining to Soult did not exceed 35,000 combatai 
pieces of cannon. The Allied army could not, howe 
itself to a further inroad into the French territory, wi 
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>ayonne with all its accumulated strength in its rear; and, in 
:— >^der either to blockade or besiege that place, it was absolutely 
=i-^ecessary to drive the enemy across the deep and rapid Adour, 
^ery wide at its mouth, where it was defended by the action of 
sd.«uigerous tides, and where a flotilla of gun-boats kept unremit- 
artiiig watch. The bold and brilliant manoBuvre Wellington now 
~=?contemplated was to enable him, by diverting the enemy's atten- 
::_;^on from other points, to move the principal portion of his army 
%.to his left, and to force the passage of the Adour at its mouth. 
=% Once across, the entrenched camp and part of the fortress or citadel 
,i could without doubt be stormed, but probably could not, if obtained, 
^ "be held, unless the town were also besieged ; and it would require an 
-_ immense accumulation of troops at once to resist the garrison at a 
r- given point and invest the fortress and Citadel, comprising in their 
=^ circuit the entire confluence of the Nive and the Adour. 

a- 13, Wellington throws a Bridge over the Adour, 

= AND invests BaYONNE. 

^ Between Bayonne and Toulouse the stream is divided into the 
^ Gaves* d'Oleron and de Pau, torrent rivers descending out of 
- the Pyrenees, very abrupt in their banks and not easy to bridge, 
even were their passages not guarded by troops established in the 
best defensive positions. Indeed, it was the conviction of Soult 
that Wellington could never cross the Adour anywhere, but least 
of all at its mouth, as it would require pontoon vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage ; and, besides the great and dangerous sand-banks 
of the estuary, it presented other obstacles to the approach of even 
the smallest vessels. The inhabitants gave him reason to believe 
that these difficulties were insurmountable. Soult was therefore 
quite easy as to the attempts on his right flank, and readily fell 
into the notion that he must look to check the advance of the Allied 
forces from the mountains, since they would naturally desire, from 
the most obvious strategic reasons, to threaten him in the direction of 
Pau. Wellington, consequently, had no difficulty in deceiving him, 
and getting ample time to complete his preparations ; all concur- 
ring in the determination to make the attempt to cross below and 
not above Bayonne. To collect boats enough, however, to bridge 
the stream at its widest part would inevitably give notice of his 
intended design, unless he could employ secrecy and craft sufficient 
in the assemblage of his preparations. Forty chasse-marees, of from 
15 to 30 tons burthen, laden with the materials necessary for the 
construction of a bridge, were therefore ostensibly collected, as if 
for the Conmiissariat service ; they were the ordinary French trading 
vessels of that coast, which had come out of port upon licences 
to serve the British Commissariat, and accordingly the deception 

• Govs does not appear to be a French -word ; \>wt M \* V>cv«i n«v\W2«^%x\s^ -^^^Jcw 
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'was complete. The principal step, however, was to conceal his leil 
design from the enemy, and accordingly he adyanced boldly by hii 
right to threaten Soult on his left flank. In the second week of 
February the weather set in with a strong frost, and Lord Wel- 
lington ordered his army to take the field. His first design was 
apparently restricted to turning the rivers which flow down from 
the mountains. While Hope, therefore, was especially charged with 
maintaining a bold front against the enemy's right, and Beresford 
in the centre kept the French army in check upon the lower coone 
of the Gaves, Hill was on the 14th ordered forward with 20,000 men 
and 16 guns to move in two columns ; the one to drive in Claosd 
at La Joyeosc, and the other to attack Harispe at Hellette. M^"# 
was likewise ordered up out of Spain to move upon Baygorry and 
Bidart, by which means the port of St Jean Pied de Port became 
invested. The divisions Harispe and Paris fell back before the 
British, in order to take up a strong position in IVont of Garris, 
against which Hill advanced on the 1 5th, and was joined on the 
march by Major-General Sir William Stewart, with the 2nd divi- 
sion, and General Morillo's Spaniards. The British troops were com- 
manded to attack the position assumed by the enemy in fh>nt, while 
the Spaniards marched to turn it by St. Palais. Wellington de« 
termined to superintend the execution of this operation himself, and 
after a reconnoissance of the ground, resolved to turn the Bedora 
before Soult could come up, and he therefore imnftdiately ordered 
an attack, which was gallantly carried out on the 16th withont any 
considerable loss, when he established Hill on the side of the water- 
courses so as to be ready to cross the first Gave, saying with con- 
cise energy, " The hill must be taken before dark.** In this affair 
Generals Stewart and Pringle, with Colonel Bruce of the 89th, were 
wounded; but on the side of the enemy 10 officers and 200 prisoners 
were taken, and Harispe and Paris drew back to St Palais, break- 
ing down the bridge in their retreat. Picton was now marched 
upon Hiirs left to menace Villatte, and the Bidouze river was 
occupied by the British on the same evening. Soult, who only 
arrived upon the field after this success, immediately proceeded to 
make new dispositions. He resolved to take post behind the 
Gave de Mauleon, and charged General Clausel with its defence, 
who ordered the division Paris to attempt the destruction of the 
bridge which crosses it at Arriveriette. On the 17th, Hill and 
Picton*s divisions united, prevented Paris*s success, and the 92nd, 
under Colonel Cameron, discovering a ford, crossed the river under 
the fire of Bean's horse artillery, so that the Allies were enabled 
to seize the main road, and drive two battalions of French infantry 
out of the village. Soult, seeing his inability to stop the British, 
crossed the Gave d'Oleron in the night, and marched rapidly towards 
Sauveterre, where he took up a position on the left of that Gave* 
his right resting on Peyhourade and his left at Navarrens. Soult 
was altogether at a loss to discover his adversary's object, for, after 
I ibjf TJfforous commencement of the campaign, Hill rested 'quite 
- tnnquufor many days after the \%\,h. A.« eioon^ however, as Wei- 
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lington had established his right stroDgljr upon the Gave d'Oleron, 
and knew that his pontoons were already on its banks prepared for the 
passage of it, he returned rapidly to St Jean de Luz to superintend, 
in person, the casting of the wondrous bridge across the A dour. 

It was intended to commence this operation on the 2l8t, but con- 
trary winds and a tempestuous sea rendered it impossible for the 
convoy to quit Socoa. Rear- Admiral Penrose was intrusted with 
this part of the scheme. Hope, impatient of the delay, went never- 
theless forward to Anglet on the night of the 22nd-23rd, taking with 
him 18 pontoons and 6 small hoats; and on the morning of the 23rd, 
28,000 men and 20 guns moved silently towards the river. The 
French picquets were driven by him into the entrenched camp, and 
some 18-pounders were placed on the bank, which obliged the flotilla 
of French gun-boats to move higher up the river. The chasse- 
raarees, however, which should have reached the mouth simultane- 
ously with the military, did not arrive to gratify the longing sight 
of the Lieutenant-General, whose firmness no untoward event could 
shake, and therefore, with some rashness, he resolved to try to effect 
the passage without them. The French gun-boats immediately 
opened tire on his columns, but were soon reduced to silence by tte 
artillery and by the fire of Congreve's rockets, which were now first 
introduced into the Peninsular conflict. The awful rush of the 
rockets, and the terror occasioned by their whizzing through the air, 
when seen for the first time, and the quick and sustained discharge 
of these missiles, created such consternation that all took to flight. 
The picquets, bewildered, retired without fighting, the flotilla ran 
out to sea, and three of the gun-boats were destroyed. Six hundred 
men of the Guards, under General Edward Stopford, were therefore 
rowed across in boats, but General Thouvenot in command, who, for 
some reason, did nothing to prevent the troops from passing, after- 
wards attacked this force when they had passed, but was easily 
repulsed, the rocket brigade doing great execution upon the amazed 
column, who fled with the loss of 30 men. The British General 
then moved across the 60th regiment ; but, to his delight, the iong- 
expected chasse-mar^es were at this moment seen under a press of 
sail making for the mouth of the river. Stimulated by the sight of 
the army passing, Capt Dowell O'Reilly of the brig-sloop " Lyra,** 
10, having with him the principal pilot, could not resist making a 
dash to cross the bar of the river in a boat, but it was unfortunately 
upset At length, after other gallant failures, Lieut Cheyne of the 
** Woodlark ** crossed the surf above the sands in a Spanish boat 
with five British seamen, and led up the river. The remainder of 
the boats and vessels then followed in rapid succession, the zeal and 
science of the naval officers triumphing over all the difficulties of 
the navigation. Admiral Penrose in the " Porcupine,** 24, directed 
the operations in person ; but this arduous and most perilous under- 
taking was not accomplished without a heavy loss of life, Capt. 
Elliot of the sloop " Martial," and more than a dozen of the seamen ^ 
of the same ship, were drowned, and several boflitW cx^-^^ ^sS. '^'a^ \^ 
chasse-marees were swamped and perished. TNicviX-^-^va^ <a?^ '^cafc 
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large boats at length safely cast anchor aboat three miles below 
Bayonne, and were placed forty feet apart from centre to centre, so 
that upon these, as upon floating piers, a platform was soon laid widi 
planks and cables, and by midday on the 26th the bridge was strong 
enough to bear guns. It was the joint construction of Colonel Stur- 
geon and Major Todd of the British staff corps, and it was a 
stupendous undertaking, which must always rank aniongst the pro- 
digies of war.* Hope forthwith sent notice to Lord Wellington of 
the complete success of the operation, and that, on the 25th, he had 
arailed himself of it to cross over the whole of his corps for the in- 
restment of the fortress, iu which he had been assisted by the 4tii 
Spanish army under Don Manuel Freyre, who had been sent up in 
conse^iuence of his lordship's directions. The cordon of the encamp- 
ment rested on the river both above and below the town ; the river, 
however, here made such a bend that the two ends were not above 
two miles asunder, and its banks were for the most part protected by a 
marshy ravine. Gun-boats, with aiding batteries on the banks, were, 
however, now stationed to protect the bridge and keep off fire-ships, 
and all being well settled and strong, the heavy guns were conveyed 
across the river, not without some difficulty, and placed in battery. 
The bridge thus constructed opened a direct commanication with 
Bordeaux, where it was known that a strong party existed in favour 
of the Bourbons. Their partisans had for some time past been in 
secret communication with the English Government, and, rather 
unexpectedly, a Bourbon prince now presented himself at the Allied 
head-quarters. Wellington's good judgment was, however, imme- 
diately apparent. He says in his despatches about this time : ** The 
object of the Allies in this war is peace,'' and for this '* I am pre- 
pared to assist any party that may show itself inclined to aid us in 
getting the better of Bonaparte. . . . The true policy is to hit 
one's enemy as hard as one can, and in the most vulnerable place ; 
for I am certain he would so act by us, if he had the opportunity." 
Immediately on the completion of the Adour bridge. Sir John Hope 
determined to contract the line of investment. Three converging 
columns covered by skirmishers were set in motion, and both wings 
were brought forward to within 900 yards of the enemy's works 
without many casualties, but in advancing the centre the attack was 
more vigorous, and attended with serious loss. The brigade of 
Guards and a German brigade advanced simultaneously against the 
village of St. Etienne, when the citadel brought its guns to bear 
upon them with injurious effect. The Germans stormed the village 
and church, when the Governor sallied out from the town, and drove 
them back with the loss of some prisoners and a gun, and the Allies 
lost no less than 500 men and officers. 

* I would refer the reader for further information about this ** wondrous bridge/* 

to the able worli of the late Gpneral Sir Howard Douglas, ou Military Bridget 

who has Riven the most scientific details of every expedient for bridging deep and 

rapid water, from the inflated sicins of the ancient Assyrians to the latest efforts of 

gkiU and science ; and as rivers constitute the great strategic lines of a country, 

the subject should be studied in every UvftlUutioa for military education, for expe- 

dlentM will be found ready to hand \n ever^ \xiVva\AX«4 t«i\«(xA^<»x«CuUy looked for. 
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14. Battle of Orthez — Combat of Aire. 

While Hope was passing the Adour* Wellington was pushing 
forward his operations on the Gaves with great vigour. Hill had 
brought up the pontoons from Garris, and now prepared to force the 
passage of the Gave d'Oleron, which he did on the 24th at Ville 
Nove, with the light, 2nd, and Portuguese divisions ; while Clinton, 
with the 6th, got across between Montfort and Laas. Picton, 
at the same time, made a demonstration against Sauveterre, which 
induced General Villatte to blow up the fort there and retire across 
the Gave. Beresford kept Foy in check opposite Peyrehourade, 
and obliged him to retire within the tete-du-pont. Morillo drove in 
the enemy's posts near Navarreins. Soult did not consider himself 
strong enough to oppose either passage, and withdrew his forces 
without offering further opposition across the Gave de Pau. The 
right of Wellington's army was therefore, on the 25th, massed 
opposite Orthez, while the 4th and 7th divisions watched the junc- 
tions of the two Gaves of Oleron and Pau until the 2.5th, when 
Beresford finding that Foy had abandoned Peyrehourade, threw 
a pontoon bridge across the Gave and moved his force forward. 
The cavalry, under Lieutenant - General Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
passed the Gave de Pau at the fords of Canneille and La 
Hontau. By this means General Vivian, with the 1 8th Hussars, 
attained the high road to Orthez, and drove some French cavalry 
before them. It has been related that an officer of the staff, being 
on this occasion without a sword, pulled a large stake out of a 
hedge and encountered two French hussars in succession whom 
he overthrew; but a third cut his club in twain, and sent him 
flying to the rear.* Beresford, Picton, and Cotton's cavalry were 
ordered to take up a position for the night of the 26th on some 
heights near the village of Baights, and another pontoon bridge 
was directed to be thrown over the Gave to supply the place of the 
broken one in their rear at Boureux. It was sufficiently strange, 
however, that Soult did not turn round and fall upon these troops, 
whom he might have crushed when thus separated from the main army 
by a considerable river in their rear. The blame of the omission is 
thrown upon an inferior officer of cavalry, who was afterwards sus- 
pended and tried for this negligence. Wellington had by this ope- 
ration brought up his right wing and united it with his centre, and, 
at the same time, had secured a direct communication with Hope. 
Soult, on the other hand, was turned ou his right, and if the British 
should be enabled to continue their forward movement, and by a 

* A singular occurrence is said to have been noticed during tliis operation. An 
immense fligiit of what were supposed to be eagles was seen hovering in the air 
just as the left wing had taken up its position about Bayonne. In ancient times, 
the augurs and diviners would have been consulted, and perhaps, had they now 
appeared at Troyes, some Imperial superstition might have been aroused by ttie 
circumstance. U is not improbable that they were no other than the birds of prey 
which always malie their appearance on scenes of warfare, and were C'c^'^\ic^>&.'^is:^ 
hovering over ground in the Peninsula near which ti\«te '<««& Va X^^qx \v«^\y««&\v'« 
battle. 
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rapid march make themselves master of the road to St. Serer, his 
magazines at Dax, Mont de Marsin, and Aire must be abandoned, 
and he would be hopelessly cut off from Bayonne and Bordeaux. 
An admirable position near Orthez covered both the roads to Dax 
and the Sault de Navailles : but it had the fault of resting the right 
flank solely on the village of St Boes, so that it might be said to be 
en l*air ; and moreover there was no retreat from it but by the one 
road to St Sever, through a difficult and marshy district. There 
was a bridge at Orthez which was an ancient and beautiful structure, 
but not easy to be forced. It was composed of irregular arches 
with a tower in the centre, and the river under it was deep, rapid, 
and full of rocks ; but above the town the water spreading wide 
over flat banks presented an easier means of crossing. Hill was 
accordingly ordered to parade his column at a point opposite the ford 
of Souars,and Wellington's first design was to direct him to force this 
passage ; but when he heard that Beresford had crossed the Gave to 
his left and reestablished a bridge at Bereux, he poured his troops 
in the night across the pontoon bridge, and when across doubted 
whether the Duke of Dalmatia would dare to await a battle. But 
Soult had no thought of retreating: though he had heard of Hope's 
investment of Bayonne, and saw £hat even his communications with 
Bordeaux were threatened, he nevertheless determined to stand on 
the defensive. The position he had taken up was a stupendous one, 
the last almost that offered itself before quitting the mountain-shoots 
of the Pyrenees, which soon soften down and sink altogether in the 
plain of the Garonne. 

The French army here stood upon a line of heights extending from 
a hill of peculiar boldness behind St. Boes, and running back towards 
the road from Orthez to Sault de Navailles. The road to Dax ran 
along the ridge, leaving the village on the left. The slopes of the 
position were partly woody and partly bare. The right wing, hold- 
ing the ground from St. Boes to the centre, was under the orders of 
Reille, and consisted of the divisions Taupin and Maransin, and 
these occupied the village of St. Boes and a steep contrefort in front 
of it, together with the ravine on each side leading up the heights. 
The centre was commanded by D'Erlon, with the ^visions Foy and 
D'Armagnac. The left, resting on the town of Orthez, was held by 
Clausel, with the divisions Villatte, Darricau, Paris, and Harispe un- 
der him; 12 guns were on this flank, and 12 more on an ancient camp, 
and upon a remarkable salient in the centre, commanding the whole 
position, there were 16 pieces of cannon placed so as to sweep the open 
space crossed by the road to Dax. The British general having re- 
connoitred the ground, resolved on an attack on the entire extent of 
it, but, as a portion of bis force was still in the rear, it became neces- 
sary for him to gain a little time. He therefore made a demonstration 
of attack with Beresford's wing to await the coming up into line of 
the light and 6th divisions from Bereux. It was a skilful manoeuvre, 
for, as Soult rested inactive, it gave Wellington the time he wanted. 
It was not till about 9 o'clock in the morning of the 27th, that 
Seres ford with the 4th and 1^ divisvoii% xcLW^d. \» Ihe real attack 
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of the French right, supported bj ViTian't eavalrT : the 3rd and 
6th diyisions, under Pictoo and Clinton, at the tame time marehin^ ! 
up against the centre, supported bj Scmerset's brigade of hone ; 
and Charles Alten, with the light dirisioa resting in reserre, and 
connecting the two coIumnSb Hill, opposite the ford of Sooan, had 
received orders to act against tibe French left as soon as he could i 
get across the Gave. Wellingtoii approached the formidable posi- 
tion with 37,000 men of all arms, of whom 4,000 were caralrr, 
with 48 guns. Notwithstanding all the resistance of General ' 
Taapin in St Boes, Beresford got possession of the Tillage, but 
could not advance out of it in fact of tibe &r^ from the guns on the 
salient height Cole tried in vain to get to the open ground with 
Bosses British brigade and Yaseoncello's Portuguese. The French 
gu ns swept the plateau, preve n ting the force as it came forth from de- > 
ploying. Five times did the troops carry the battle forward, and as \ 
often were they driven back into the village. The struggle was fierce • 
and slaughtering, and in it General Ross was dangerously wounded • 
on one side and General Bechand killed on the other. Picton very I 
nearly gained the sunmiit of the central hill in his front, but could | 
not noake any head against Foy, who defended the heights. When I 
the combat had continued in this way with unabated fury for | 
three hours, and while prodigies of valour were performed by both i 
French and British, and a large number of killed and wounded j 
lay on the ground, Soult on a central hill saw with delight that 
his enemy was thwarted and thrown back, and is reported to have I 
exclaimed with exultation, *< £i^ je le tiens ! ** But Wellington | 
had also seen the crisis, and, not being at the end of his resources, i 
was prepared to meet it He suddenly changed his plan of battle, 
and sending up Anson's brigade to support Ross, he ordered forward 
the 7th division and Barnard's brigade against the height, and 
threw the 3rd, 6th, and light divisions upon the enemy's centre. 
Colbome, at the head of the 52nd regiment, immediately sallied 
out of the old Roman camp, and crossing an intervening swamp, 
bore with such vigour against a French l^ttalion which connected 
the divisions of Foy and D* Armagnac, that the troops so lately con- 
fident of victory suddenly became shaken and discouraged. The 
52nd had scarcely been perceived, but now, with a mighty shout 
and a rolling fire, they dashed forward, driving rout wid disorder 
before theuL Foy fell dangerously wounded, and his division, dis- 
couraged by his fall, and appalled by this sudden attack, got into 
confusion. At the same time Picton and Clinton renewed the 
attack upon Reille's left wing, and the disorder soon extended 
to the whole French line. That general was obliged to fall back 
and take up a new position ; and Wellington, seeing the gap thus 
opened to the rear of the village of St. Boes, seized the critical 
moment, and thrust Vivian with his cavalry through it, followed by 
the 4th and 7th divisions, and two batteries of artillery. Victory 
was thusincontestably secured, the village was evacuated, and, as the 
cavalry poured through, the retreating troops formed 8(\vxa\:^\ Vs^s^.^Js^& 
guns, placed on a knoll, ploughed t\iTO\ig\i iXi^'^twiOQ. \a2isaRS»^'«i»- 
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tboagh some chasseurs came up to their assistance as fast as they 
could gallop, yet they, too, madly pushing forward in their brave 
career, got entangled in a narrow way, and were nearly all destroyed. 
Another body of French cavalry also attempted to charge the gunsi 
but the fire of the 42nd repulsed them, and Inglis's brigade attacking 
the infantry with the bayonet soon cleared the whole of the enemy's 
right In the meantime Hill had forced the passage of the Gave by 
the ford, and was now ordered to carry the bridge of Ortbez, which 
he promptly executed, and moved immediately, with Stewart's division 
and Fane's cavalry, by a ridge of the hills parallel to the road leading 
to Sault de Navailles, in order to cut off the retreat of the French 
army in that direction. Soult, therefore, seeing that his only line of 
retreat through Saliespice was seriously menaced, became satisfied 
that his position was no longer tenable, and consequently gave orders 
for the army to retrograde : this was a perilous manoeuvre, but it 
was executed with skill and promptitude. Reille had already fallen 
back, and D*£rIon now did the same. Harispe abandoned Orthez 
and the height called La Motte de Turenne ; but the 4th and 6th 
divisions, with Vivian's hussars, marching on Harispe's flank, 
obliged him to get, without loss of time, and at double quick, to a 
second row of heights. Villatte and Berton tried in vain to stop 
Hill, and the division Paris sustained the fight gallantly ; but the 
British general, seeing the French retreating along all the ridges of 
the hills, quickened his pace, and made the French do the same. 
The nature of the ground, intersected with ravines and cumbered 
with brushwood, which the right and centre were obliged to cross, 
rendered a hasty march there almost impracticable, yet the enemy 
retired at first in admirable order, taking every advantage of the 
numerous good positions which the country afforded ; until Hill's 
quick advance soon obliged them to accelerate their movements. 
Both sides were seen to race one after the other, and the whole 
country was covered with scattered soldiers at a run. Many threw 
away their arms, and the example of desertion under such danger 
and fatigue was not followed by a few only. Cotton poured down 
his cavalry upon them, and in this way many were sabred, but the 
ground was most unfavourable for this arm. The 7th Hussars, how- 
ever, charged a battalion of the National Guards brigaded with 
another regiment of Harispe's division, which added something 
to the confusion by throwing them off the road into the broken 
ground. Lord Edward Somerset's hussars also encountered Le* 
clair's chasseurs a cheval, and captured 700 of them. At the very 
moment, however, when the confusion in the enemy's ranks was 
at the highest, a spent shot struck Wellington near the pommel of 
his sword and caused, for the moment, a painful contusion, so that 
he kept his saddle with difficulty, but he still was in a condition 
to laugh at his Spanish friend Alava, who was hit at the same in- 
stant rather more severely. The conqueror nevertheless persevered 
in the pursuit, which lasted as far as Sault de Navailles, when night 
closed upon the victors and the vanquished. The losses on both sides 
were considerable. Soult lost 6 guns, axi^ \\.\v^ Vie^n said that the 
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number of his men hora de combat, after the action, amounted as high 
as 14,000, if to those killed and wounded be added those who laid 
down their arms or deserted. The loss of the British was 2,200 killed 
and wounded. The French retreat was carried the following day 
across the Luy de Beam to Hagetmau, and thence it continued to St. 
Seyer, where Soult placed his head-quarters on tbe 28th of February ; 
but as he had now the choice of three roads, — 1st, that by Mont 
de Marsin on Bordeaux, by the way of the Landes; 2nd, that by 
Agen or Condom; and 3rd, to ascend the Adour to Tarbes, — it 
was difficult to guess what line he meant to adopt. He chose the 
last, as holding still to the mountains, and thus preserving his com- 
munications with the Due d'Albufera's army and the other French 
detachments still in Spain. Although it has never received its just 
meed of renown, the battle of Orthez was one of the greatest of the 
war in its numbers, duration, quality, and consequences. 100,000 
men stood up in the fight for seven or eight hours, and it was 
essentially a soldiers' battle, with no outflanking or manoeuvring, 
but "an attack along the whole line face to face." Its conse- 
quences were very great. Bordeaux, the second city of the Em- 
pire, was permanently wrested from the rule of Napoleon, and 
the Bourbon cause inaugurated throughout one third of France. 
The Emperor's lieutenant, and the most skilful of his generals, 
no longer able to keep the ring, was driven clean over the ropes, 
and forced to cling for safety to the mountain boundary of France, 
there to hide himself in the clefts of the rocks, or to protect him- 
self by perching on the off-shoot spurs of the Pyrenees at Tarbes 
and St. Gaudens. Thiers, it is true, hardly names the battle of 
Orthez in a history of eighteen volumes, except as a " lutte 
longue et achamee contre un ennemi visiblement epuise ; " and 
Xausler, in his elaborate ** Atlas der merkwiirdigsten Schlachten 
der alten und neuem Zeit" does not even include the battle of 
Orthez ! 

Wellington evinced little daring in the pursuit It was not in 
his nature to make those clean sweeps of a defeated army that 
characterised Napoleon's more dashing character, but he pertina- 
ciously pushed on after the retreating force as fast as the waters 
in the rivers would permit, and on the 1st of March established his 
head-quarters at St. Sever. In the uncertainty of his adversary's 
further movements, he directed Beresford to march on Mont de 
Marsin, and Hill and Cotton on Aire, where it was known the French 
had extensive magazines. Beresford found one undefended at Mont 
de Marsin, which he forthwith took possession of. Hill, on the 2nd, 
found himself in presence of General Clausel, prepared to defend with 
the divisions Villatte and Harispe those which were in the town of 
Aire and in Barcelonne, and he attacked without hesitation. The 2nd 
division, under Stewart, advanced by the road on the French right, 
while Da Costa's Portuguese assailed the centre. The action was 
sudden, but Harispe met the Portuguese on the flat summit of the 
height with so rough a charge, that they gave way. Da. C'^i^va-v 
nevertheless, succeeded in gaining possession oi \}cife Yv^^'^^^svi^.^si.^s* 
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slovenly a manner that he could not hold it ; until Stewart, having 
easily won the French right from Villatte, immediately detached 
Barnes with the 50th and 92nd regiments to the aid of the Portuguese, 
and these troops soon turned the tide of battle. The French were 
broken, and, though they made reiterated efiforts to recover their 
ground, were always driven back ; yet they still resisted with their 
wonted bravery, until Byng*s British brigade arrived to the conflict, 
when both Villatte and Uarispe were forced out of Aire and across the 
Lees, the bridge over which they had, however, just time to destroy. 
In this affair the Allies lost 20 killed, including Colonel Hood of the 
staff; and 35 wounded, including General Barnes. The French lost 
General Dauture Gasquet, and had many officers and men wounded, 
while upwards of 100 prisoners were taken. The magazines became, 
of course, the prize of the British. Cotton now ordered the 15th 
Hussars to ford the A dour below St Sever, who overtook the French 
cavalry at Caz5res, on the left bank of the Adour, when an affair 
took place between the British hussar regiment and the French 
13th chasseurs I cheval, who were driven through Barcelonne, and 
Captain Thackwell, who conmoianded, gained distinction which 
afterwards ripened into eminence in his services in the East Indies. 
Soult now continued his retreat up both banks of the Adour by 
Manbourget and Vic de Bigorre, the Count D'Erlon with the 
cavalry marching to Plaisance ; but he was not followed by the 
Allies, since new combinations had opened to the view of the 
British general. 

15. Marshal Beresfobd enters Bordeaux. 

It was Wellington's policy to effect a real lodgement in France, 
where he did not deem it prudent to awaken political sentiments 
until they had evidenced some solid foundation. There was a laige 
party at Bordeaux in favour of the house of Bourbon, but it had 
not influenced the British cabinet to undertake, on its own 
responsibility, the cause of the exiled dynasty, and Wellington 
therefore considered it right to protest against a proclamation, in 
which the Mayor of Bordeaux assigned him a part which he had 
not been authorised to play. His equity and moderation at this 
time added as much to his renown as his most transcendent vic- 
tories. " The wise conduct of the English general," writes the 
Marshal, " and the excellent discipline which he maintains among 
his troops, do us more harm than the loss of ten battles. All the 
peasants desire to place themselves under his protection."* His 
great adversary, the Duke of Dalmatia, made incredible efforts 
to rouse public opinion on the side of his Imperial master, and 
appealed, but without success, to his countrymen's patriotism to 
defend their soil against foreign armies. The French nation 
was, perhaps, at this period somewhat enervated in public spirit, 
substituting for a rational love of country an idle tinsel vanity, 
which could only be gratified by useless vainglory, unrooted in any 

* BT\a\tQ,oxil. 
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patriotism. Wellington, therefore, though in an enemy's country, 
^as without anxieties as to his security there ; for he was as side 
in his flanks and rear as if he had been in England. Nor had 
he the remotest apprehensions of the French, of whom their own 
historian even says, " ils craignent les rencontres avec I'armee an- 
glaise, qui avaient etes presque toujours malheureuses."* It is true, 
indeed, that he had heard (which, indeed, it was reasonable to be- 
lieve probable) that Suehet had detached 10,000 men to join Soult ; 
but the English general had been likewise promised reinforcements, 
so that, in order to protect the movements of these, Fane was now 
sent with a detachment to take possession of Pan. 

It was under these circumstances that the Marquis de la Roche- 
Jacquelin arrived at the British head-quarters ** supplier le general 
anglais au nom des Bordelais pour le soutien de leur cause." f ' He 
showed that a royalist confederation, consisting of the Dukes de la 
Tremouille, de Fitzjames, and de Duras, MM. de Polignac, Fer- 
rand, de Montmorency, de la Rochefoucauld, and other high and 
noble families, had authorised the step he had taken, and that the 
French princes were only awaiting the auspicious moment for a 
rising to declare themselves. The Deputy Laisne and the mayor, 
the Comte de Lynch, were also known to be favourable to the Bour- 
bons, but were unwilling to pronounce for the cause till the British 
army appeared in sight of the walls of the city. With a view to 
support this feeling, as well as to meet the wishes of the Due 
d'Angouleme, who had become more urgent since the late successes 
of the Allies in that portion of France, Beresford, with the right 
wing of the army, was ordered to march across the Landes to Lan- 
gon, at which place he arrived on the 8th. Here the Chevalier de 
Luitkins met the Marshal on the part of the Bourdeaux authorities, 
and urged him to pursue his march. Comudet, the Imperial civil 
commissary, and General L'Huillier, the military commandant, had 
both yielded to the storm and quitted their posts, and the feeble 
garrison of conscripts, now left without any superior commander, 
could offer no resistance. Marshal Beresford, accordingly, was re- 
ceived on the 12th, at a short distance from the city, by the mayor 
and a crowd of respectable inhabitants, and conducted into Bor- 
deaux with every demonstration of joy. The magistrates and city 
guards took off their Imperial badges and spontaneously assumed the 
white cockade. The Due d'Angouleme, attended by Count Dumac 
and an orderly officer, joined the British column in a manner so 
quiet and with a demeanour so modest, that his presence was not 
suspected ; but when it was found out who he was, the enthusiasm 
was immense, and Louis XVIII. was formally proclaimed. Beres- 
ford, in accordance with Wellington's instructions, threw no impedi- 
ment in the way of this manifestation, though he declined formally 
to acknowledge it I 

* Thiers. f Alphonse Beauchamp. 

% Beresford*! inarch to Bordeaux led through a sioguiar country. In which he 
would hare been dangerously hampered if the populxtion of the D4^axVA.\\\vtcv\. ^v^ 
Landes had at this time been hostile. The entire dV%U\QX wotvYv o1>\\«^ K^vnvxt <:.q(c^> 
sists of wide plains composed of ash-coloured undt^ too uwv^o^maVvn^ VHw&Vvt iickK«v- 



We must now for a time leave Wellington and Sonlt watching each 
other, both believing that they were respectively in presence of an an- 
tagonistic force more considerable than either of them conld show : 
Soult becaase he was ignorant of Beresford^s expedition to Bor- 
deaux, and Wellington under the supposition that reinforcementi 
had come up to the Duke of Dalmatia from Suchet*8 army in Cati* 
Ionia ; the truth being, that in their effective strength both armies 
at this moment were pretty nearly equal. Soult had been urged by 
Napoleon to resume active operations, but difficulties to an obedience 
to the Imperial order hourly increased around him. Wellingtoa 
was equally desirous to take the field, and has been blamed for 
having, after his victory at Orthez, left Soult to recover himself ; 
but he was embarrassed by the state of the weather, and by the 
direction of the line of retreat selected by his adversary, which, if 
followed up, would have exposed his flanks and rear in the nar- 
row ground betwixt the valley of the Garonne and the mountains, 
and thus would weaken him in every step he might make forward. 

16. Marshal Augereau in the West of France — Combats 

OF Chamberrt and Geneva — Battle of Limonbrt Fall 

OF Lyons. 

Events of no ordinary importance were occurring at this period 
in the centre of France. The Austrians, after having placed Count 
Bubna with a detached corps at Geneva, were, as usual, so slow in 
their movements, that they did not advance upon Lyons until the 
14th of January, on which day Augereau reached that city to 
assume the command. The Marshal Duke of Castiglione found, 
on his arrival, great terror amongst the citizens, who were flying 
in numbers from their manufactories and closing them against their 
operatives ; and a feeble garrison of about 1,700 men under General 
Musnier, amongst whom there were not 300 old soldiers. The pre- 
fect of the department, the Count de Bondy, was at his post, with 
about 1 ,000 National Guards embodied ; and every exertion was made 
to assure public tranquillity and to provide for the defence of the 

walks. Forests of Pinus maritima occupjr here a vast expanse of country, where the 
trees acquire a height unusual anywhere else, yielding good masts for shtppine with 
abundance ol resin, pitch, and charcoal. The population of the district is exceed- 
ingly scanty, 'i'here are no t»wns nor even farms, the peasantry living in solitary 
cabins, or in a wretched aggregation of them not worthy even the name of avillag^ 
and the younger members of the families roaming about the onen district with- 
out a home of any Icind, making charcoal, or attending on their distant flocks. On 
these duties men, women, and even children, traverse these wild wastes on* long 
ichasseSf like lioys' stilts, by means of which they pass over the deep sands and 
cross dry-footed through the morasses, which abound everywhere. The shepherds 
watch their flocks mounted on these artificial supports, and resting on their staves, 
the tops of which are rounded to afford them a seat The old route royale from 
Paris into Spain, which was never better than a mere track, although supplied with 
detached maisons de la paste, passed through the entire length of this distrfct. Yet 
along this direct road Louis XIV. and the royal dynasty he planted in Spain bad 
frequently travelled in their cumbrous state, accompanied by a court which we must 
suppose formed the very cream of refinement. This road is now abandoned for a 

mo/e circuitous chauss^e by Mont de Margin, the chef lieu of the departmeot, 

whence other high roads lead to Ba90Tvt\e,¥&u^&w^1ovk,VQ\]&e» 
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second city of the empire. Augereau immediately despatched an 
officer to Napoleon to represent the inadequacy of the means at his 
disposal for this object, and hastened himself to Valence, where he 
found 1,000 men who had been sent up from Suchet's army, and whom 
he expedited in post- carriages to Lyons, where they arrived during 
the night of the 18th. The floods about the Saone at Meximieux 
retarded very much Count Bubna's advance, so that it was not till the 
19th that the Austrians took post at the Croix Rousse. The indecision 
of Count Bubna saved Lyons. Unaware of the condition of affairs 
and the weakness of the military force in the city, he would not 
venture, without heavy artillery, to undertake the siege of it, and 
hearing that Musnier was meditating a night surprise, the Austrian 
general raised his camp and retired back to Geneva on the 20th, 
on which day Augereau returned to his command, accompanied by 
both cavalry and guns, when, sallying out of the city, he pursued 
the enemy as far as Montluk. Instead, therefore, of contemplating 
another descent upon Lyons, the Austrian general sent detach- 
ments to disperse the National Guard and destroy the defensive 
preparations in the departments adjoining Geneva. General Zeich- 
mester, however, entered Chamberry, whence he drove out Gene- 
ral Dessaix, who retired before him behind the Isere, and posted 
himself at Montmeillan. General Marchand, at the same time, 
took post at the well-known romantic defile of Les Echelles. Here 
he was attacked by Zeichmester on the 31st, and after a short 
resistance forced to retire on St. Laurent de Pont Dessaix 
was next attacked at Fort Barraux on the 3rd of February, and 
driven in. Bubna, at the same time, advancing to the south 
upon ChfUons sur Saone, made himself master of Sie departments 
of the Aisne and Jura. But during the progress of these small 
successes, Angereau made such vigorous efforts to raise reinforce- 
ments, that by the 17th of February he had collected under his com- 
mand at Lyons an army of 22,000 men, with 30 guns ; and had 
organised 4,000 National Guards for the defence of the city. He 
accordingly resolved on taking the offensive against Bubna. The 
division Musnier forthwith dislodged General Klopfstein from 
Meximieux, and on the 19 th and 20th drove him back on Bubna at 
Bourg and Nantua. /This movement was supported by Marchand 
who recovered Les Echelles, and Dessaix who recovered Mont- 
meillan ; while General Klebelsberg was glad to escape to Aix on 
the lake of Bourget, where he assumed a very strong position, with 
precipitous mountains on his flanks and a morass in front Dessaix, 
however, attacked the Austrians here on the 22nd, and on the fol- 
lowing day took possession of Aix. General Serrant was directed 
to pursue the enemy, who retreated on Auncey, where they occupied 
a castle, out of which they were forced and driven over ihe bridge 
of Brugny. Augereau, however, was fearful of entangling his 
young and inexperienced soldiers in a distant mountain campaign, 
and remained content with these successes till the end of February. 
The Emperor was greatly displeased at this inaction, and dk^QXft5S. 
the Minister of War to apprise him. \Vi«X "Vxa ^\ ^<siX ^<isn^s»'^ 
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at his hands *' des accessoires */' that it was towards Geneva 
and the Pays de Vaod, which lay on the commanications of 
the Allied army, that his assistance woald be efPectiTe. Ae- 
cordingly, at this time, the reserves assembling at Chalons and 
Macon were sent to Lyons to he the nucleus of another grand 
army, to be called the Army of the South, to which Suchet was 
ordered to send up forthwith 10,000 of his yeterans and Prince 
Borghese 8,000 more. In the beginning of March, therefore, 
Augereau again put himself in motion to carry oat Napoleon*8 
strategical commands. On the 1st of March, Dessaix, Marchand, 
and Serrant advanced against Bubna, posted on the height of San 
Julien in front of Geneva, and after a long and harassing day's 
fighting forced General Klebelsberg to withdraw into that city. On 
the 2nd, Augereau established his head-quarters at Lons le Saulnier, 
and pushed forward the division Musnier to Poligny. Anxious to 
obey Napoleon's orders, and therefore without waiting for the 
possession of Geneva, the Marshal pushed forward with the greater 
part of his force to attack the corps of Prince Lichtenstein at 
Besan^on. This diversion saved Count Bubna, who, knowing 
very well that Marchand and Dessaix could not besiege Geneva 
without battering artillery, was content to bide his time. More- 
over, the head of the Duke de Castiglione's column had now fallen 
on Uie route of the powerful body of reserves hastening up to 
the Allies, one portion of which, that under General Bianchi, had 
already reached Beaune. Augereau, accordingly, saw the necessity 
of concentrating all his forces in order to protect Lyons ; with which 
view he now called in all his detachments, and reentered Lyons on 
the 9th of March. He nevertheless left the brigade Bardet to occupy 
Bourg, and the brigade Remond in Villefranche, with a detachment 
at Pont de T Ain ; but, with the true military vigour of the Napoleon 
school, he was ready the very next day to sally forth again out of 
the city against an Austrian force under Bianchi, which he deemed 
to be in an unprotected position at Macon. Musnier was accordingly 
sent out of Lyons on the 10th, and encountered at St Georges the 
Austrian advance, which he drove back to Les Maisons Blanches, 
having taken a battalion of infantry prisoners; but on the 11th, 
Bianchi, advancing out of Macon in support, opened such a fire from 
30 pieces of artillery, and charged so resolutely with his cavalry, that 
the French were defeated with the loss of 700 men and 2 cannon. 
As soon as the Prince of Hesse- Homburg received information of 
the attack of the French on Macon, he concentrated a considerable 
force on the right bank of the Saone, and advanced to St. Georges, 
where Augereau now took up a position to face his enemy. On 
the 18th, the Prince ordered Bianchi and Wimpfen, with 22fiOQ 
men, to attack the right of the French line ; and the Prince of 
Wied-Runchet, with 21,000, to turn the left of the position. The 
French combated against such preponderating numbers with great 
bravery, and held firmly the village of Lage Longsart with much 
resolution for a considerable time ; but Wied-Runchet's flank 
march having rendered the posiXAOii no low%<er tenable, Augereau 
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retreated to Limonert Here again he stood on the 20th, bamng 
access to Lyons, in order to afford time for the arrival of the great 
reinforcements expected oat of Catalonia and Italy. Mnsnier oc- 
cupied the village and a range of heights extending from the river 
to the Chalons road. The division Pannetier stood next to him at 
Dardilly, while General Bardet was sent to Misibel to watch the 
road leading towards the city from Boorg. The Prince of Hesse- 
Hombarg accordingly made the following dispositions of attack : — 
Bianchi was to push by the direct road to Lyons, supported by 
Wimpfen, while MumVs brigade was to follow the crest of the 
ridge which extends from Chasselay and threaten the rear. The 
attacking force consisted of 43,185 men of all arms, who moved 
forward at the break of day, fell with such vigour on Musnier, 
that he, seeing himself also taken in rear, made the best of his way 
to enter the city. Pannetier, in like manner, found himself over- 
whelmed by Bianchi at Dardilly, and, although General Dijeon 
stoutly resisted General Bauerman in the defile at this point, he like- 
wise fell back to the gate of Lyons. The battle appeared already 
gained, for the French right and centre had abandoned their position, 
and it was not more than 3 o'clock ; but Augereau, again sallying 
forth out of the city, fell on the forces of Wied-Runchet near the road 
to Monlins, where, having arrested his advance, he sent General 
Guillemet to support General Dijeon ; and General Bardet, seeing 
the aspect of affairs, held firm. In this way the combat lasted till 
dark, when both sides established their bivouacs in sight of each 
other outside the city. The loss of the French and Allies in these 
combats in front of Lyons amounted to nearly 5,000 men, in which 
loss the Allies had the larger share, as the French were defending 
their position. Upon Angereau's resuming his head- quarters, he sent 
for the prefect and the civil authorities, and consulted with them as to 
the propriety of now abandoning Lyons, in order to prevent a bom- 
bardment by the enemy, and all the horrors to the population of a 
capture by assault. Before daybreak on the 21st, accordingly, the 
army defiled along the Pont de la Guilloti^re and took the road to 
Vienne, through which they marched to Valence, the rear-guard 
nnder General Bardet covering the retreat successfully ; and on the 
23rd Augereau placed his head-quarters at Valence, where he re- 
ceived information of the occupation of Bordeaux by the British, 
and of the assumption of the white cockade by the civil authorities 
there. 

17. War in Champagne — Blucher advances on 

Mbaux. 

While the negotiations at Troyes and Chatillon were still in 
progress, military operations of an important character had been 
resumed both by Napoleon and Bliicher. The latter had fallen 
back from Mery upon Sezanne, and although the Allied Sovereigns 
were hesitating at Lusigny as to the course they would \J\K%>^ft.^\v^, 
with characteristic impatieoce, resolved, to «LeX «\\tt%'i*Ciisx 'v\'^<2i«>2V' 
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reference to his King ; and, having crossed the Aube on the 
25th, prepared on the 26th to fall upon Marshals Mortier and Mar> 
mont, vhom he knew to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Chateau-Thierry. On the 27th he found them wi3i their united 
forces at La Ferte sous Jouarre, and had the gratification of hear- 
ing that the corps of Winzingerode, Woronzoff, and Billow were 
coming up to reinforce him, in obedience to the resolution adopted 
in the Allied councils at Bar ^sur- Aube. He therefore communi- 
cated to the Generalissimo that he was prepared to risk a great deal 
to disembarrass him of the presence of Napoleon ; for which pur- 
pose he had ordered Sacken to march by his left and threaten the 
approach to Paris at Meaux, and Kleist to pass the Mame and take 
the same direction. The two Marshals who defended these roads, in 
order to do their best with a small force to impede the march of the 
army of Silesia on Paris, crossed to the right bank of the Mame and 
burned the bridge of La Ferte, marching away in all haste to Meauz. 
This town is of a somewhat remarkable character, being divided by 
the Mame and the Canal de I'Ourcq into three portions or waids, 
which are united by stone bridges. Sacken was actually entering the 
ward called le Comillon by the stone bridge across the Mame at the 
same moment when Marshal Marmont entered by the road from La 
Ferte. The Marshal immediately assaulted and obtained posses- 
sion of the ward of Comillon, and manning the old walls, which had 
been abandoned at the first shot by the 1,600 National Guards, made 
every preparation for a vigorous defence, but nevertheless he could 
not obtain possession of the bridge. Kleist very nearly cat (^ 
General Vincent, in charge of Mortier*s rear-guard, as he was pals' 
ing Montreuil aux Leons, and forced him to make his way into 
Meaux on Lizy by the left of the Canal de I'Ourcq. 

Bliicher however, having received intelligence from General 
Tettenbom at F^re-Champenoise that Napoleon was in full march 
upon his rear, hastened to place the Mame between him and his re- 
doubtable antagonist; and, leaving De York to occupy La Ferte, he 
determined to await the coming of Winzingerode and Billow, whom 
he was expecting to arrive every moment, the one from Rheims and 
the other from Laon. Napoleon had been duly and regularly ad- 
vised by Mortier and Marmont of their very perilous position in 
face of Bliicher, and the difficulty they had in keeping him fram 
forcing his way to Paris by the valley of the Mame, and he there- 
fore, on the 25th, had ordered Victor to march from the vicinity of 
Troyes to Plauco, and there cross the Aube. On the 26th, Ney quitted 
the city for Aubeterre to cross the Aube at Arcis, and the remainda 
of the guard was directed to follow the same course. The Emperer 
himself remained at Troyes to organise a force capable of holding 
the Prince-Marshal in check, and he now confided the task of de- 
fending the Aube to Marshals Oudinot and Macdonald, hayiog 
General Gerard under them, with a force altogether amounting to 
30,000 men. He sent orders to Flahault to keep alive the discos- 
/ aon for the armistice, aud even with this object to show a dispe- 
ll. HftioD to give way on some po\n\&, scodt. C^uVaiacourt at Chatilloa 



-was to eyince no appearance of weakness, and to assert that the 
Emperor was occupied at Troyes in framing an answer to the last 
proposal sent him. He then prepared to quit that city on the morn- 
ing of the 27th with great secrecy, when, riding forward to overtake 
his columns, he resolved to carry the forces he had set in motion to 
form a junction with the force of his two Marshals, and thus, with 
nearly 50,000 men, to fall upon Bliicher. On the 28th, his head- 
quarters reached La Ferte de Jouarre, which the Prussian general 
in charge at once abandoned to him. 

18. Combat at Bar-sur-Aube. 

The departure of Napoleon from Troyes was soon known at the 
Allied head-quarters at Chaumont, for a despatch from Bliicher to 
the King had announced that the army of Silesia had crossed the 
Mame, and that he had reason to apprehend that Napoleon was 
making preparations for marching i^ter him; the Generalissimo 
accordingly ordered Wrede and Wittgenstein, on the very same day 
(the 27th), to attack Gerard at Bar-sur-Aube and Oudinot at Dolan- 
court. The latter French Marshal, however, judging that his 
position was untenable, yet unwilling, by a retreat, to expose the 
departure of the Emperor, took post on the heights of Arsonval 
and Arrenti^res, on the left bank of the Aube, of which the bridge 
was held by the division Hardegg. Wittgenstein advanced against 
the French position in three columns ; the first under Count PsJilen, 
the second under Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, and the third under 
Prince Gortschakov. The French, however, anticipated the action 
by storming Ailleville, where two regiments of Russian chasseurs 
had already crowned the heights, upon whom General Montfort 
came suddenly and drove them, with the loss of several prisoners, 
back to the ravines. Gortschakov then launched his cavalry against 
the French, but the country, intersected with vineyards, was unfa- 
vourable to this arm, and it was not until a poweiful artillery was 
put in battery that Montfort could be shaken. This afforded time 
to the Prince of WUrtemberg to arrive at the heights, when the 
Due de Reggio found it necessary to send to Gerard for further 
assistance. The Generalissimo like v ise reinforced Wittgenstein with 
some troops drawn from the corps of De Wrede. Marshal Oudinot 
saw that he could no longer hold his ground against the accumu- 
lating forces, and ordered a general retreat. In the meanwhile the 
Bavarians had made a vigorous attack upon the town of Bar-sur- 
Aube with five battalions in column. Here they were received by 
General Duhesme, who had barricaded all the issues of the town, 
and the French made a most determined resistance, until Gerard, 
informed of Oudinot's retreat, considered all further contest useless, 
and the troops, forming square, marched away under the protection 
of their batteries to Ailleville, on the road to Spoy. The retreating 
columns were followed by Count Pahlen, with four regiments of 
hussars and three pulks of Cossacks, with 12 guns, who c&^«a51^Sbv^ 
greatest disorder among the French, but <^o\A^ txq>\. y^^^^soX ^^««^ 
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passage of the Aabe, or interrnpt their march till nightfoU. The 
French loss was about 3,000 men, of whom near 500 were priaonenL 
The Allied loss was estimated at 2,400 men, and both ^e Gene- 
ralissimo and Wittgenstein were among the woanded. 

The retreating army was not very severely pressed, so that they 
gained Vandeuvre on the 28th, where they united with Macdonald. 
The two Marshals were followed thither on the Ist by the Piince- 
Marshal, who made a grand reconnoissance upon them with the 
Allied cavalry on the 1st of March, and having ascertained that 
the united force opposed to him was insufficient to check the grand 
army, he immediately issued orders for its advance, when the Allied 
head-quarters were established at Bar-sur-Aube on the 2nd9 ^^ 
brought forward to Troyes on the 5th of March. 

Napoleon, on the 2ad, ordered the bridge over the JonarTe to be 
repaired, while Bliicher was endeavouring to avail hiTng <>^f of hii 
adversary's absence upon the Mame to seek the means of attacking 
the two Marshals, and with this view was marching along the course 
of the Canal de TOurcq. De York, leading the march, had already 
approached Onlely, followed by Sacken ; and Kapzevitch had reached 
Ancienville and Milon, Ziethen forming the rear-guard ; when the 
latter was attacked at 5 in the afternoon by the cdvisions Merlier, 
Lagrange, and Ricard, with 12 guns, and thrown suddenly back upon 
Kleist, who took up the fight till Kapzevitch could g^t across tiie 
Oorcq, where the Prussians formed up behind the defile of Mw Ty"'l| 
and Marmont and Mortier did not think fit to continue the oomteit^ 
but assumed position at Neufchelles and Vauzenftx)y. The Emperor, 
having crossed the Mame at 2 in the morning of the 3rd, poshed 
forward with his usual energy, and about 10 o'clock came upon the 
enemy, with his Marshals, at the height of Passy. General Dom- 
merc was sent forward with his cavalry against the ProssiaxiB, 
who were at the moment in some confusion crossing the Ourcq ; but 
the latter got up 24 guns in battery, which kept the French back 
from the bridge and the fords, so that after the loss of 500 or 600 
men they got across at 5 o'clock, and continued their march to the 
Aisne in two columns, by way of Blancy and Parcy on SoissooiL 
Bliicher sent forward his pontoon equipages, with his engineers, to 
select points for throwing bridges across the Aisne, that he mig^ 
communicate with Billow and Winzingerode, whom he expected to 
find near Soissons. It has been already related how the town 6t 
Soissons had fallen into the hands of the Allies on the prematoxe 
death of General Rusca; and how Sacken and De York had 
been obliged to evacuate it immediately afterwards by the cireom- 
stances of the campaign at that time. Marshal Mortier had sent 
1,500 Poles to garrison it under the command of a General Moresa 
(no relation of the celebrated general of that name), who passed for 
a good officer. Billow, in order to reach Bliicher, had prepared the 
means of storming the place on the following morning fhxm both 
sides of the river, but, with considerable address, he thought of trying 
the effect of persuasion, and ordered Colonel Lowenstein to make his 
wajr into the fortress as with a ^a% ^i XxM^c^^^ho so woiked upon 
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the fears of the governor as to induce him to accept a capitulation 
on condition of being permitted to march out with all the honours 
of war to Villers-Cotterets. Accordingly the French marched out, 
and Woronzow took possession of the place at noon on the 3rd.* 
Thus, on his arrival at the walls, Blucher defiled his coliunns into 
the city without opposition or intermission, so that on the 4th the 
whole of his army passed into the fortress, and thence across the 
Mame, effecting at the same time a junction with the corps of 
Billow and Winzingerode. On the 4th Napoleon had reached 
Fismes on the Vele; and concluding that the Prussian general 
would have been forced to make his way to Rheims (since he 
expected that Soissons was held by a garrison of French troops), 
he thought that he had got him in his clutches, when this most 
unlooked for incident saved him. The Emperor's indignation at 
this IdcheU of Governor Moreau may be well conceived, and is 
recorded in the letter he addressed on the spot to the Minister of 
War : '' Faites arreter ce miserable ainsi que tout son conseil ; faites 
les traduire par-devant ime commission militaire composee des 
generaux ; et faites en sorte quMls soient fusilles dans les 24 heures 
sur la Place de Gr^ve." With wonderful resolution, although it is 
believed that at the moment he only knew of Bliicher's escape, and 
not of the reinforcements which had reached him. Napoleon ordered 
the same day that his army should cross the Aisne in pursuit ; yet 
Bliicher's force had been, in fact, raised to 100,000 men, while he 
had but 50,000 in face of ihem. Bliicher had now also heard of the 
evacuation of Troyes by the troops under Macdonald, and that the 
Prince-Marshal was already up again and marching against hinL 

19. Fight at Craone. 

The Emperor did not lose a single moment, but despatched Nan- 
souty with the cavalry to secure the stone bridge over the Aisne at 
Berry-au-Bac, while he ordered the engineers to throw three other 
bridges over that river, for he was determined to come to blows 
with the army of Silesia before Schwarzenberg could come up to 
its assistance. Nansouty encountered some Cossacks at the river 
side, whom he inunediately charged and overthrew, securing the 
possession of the bridge, so that in the night of the 5th- 6th, and in 
the course of the following day, the greater part of the French army 
was enabled to file over before Bliicher had time to despatch sufficient 
force to oppose the passage. This success pleased Napoleon : " 0*est 
un petit bien," he remarked, " en dedommagement d'un grand mal." 
However, he by no means gave up the hope of retaking Soissons, 
and forthwith ordered Marshals Mortier and Marmont to attempt 
to carry it by assault. The Allied troops were, however, so well 
established in that important post, that, after making every exertion 
till nightfall on the 5th, the French withdrew from the attempt, 

* It is said that while the negotiation was pendinj?, a question arose as to 
Moreau's departure with his guns, when Count Woronzow said in Russiau tc^ VXxri 
colouel : ** Let him take his guns and mine too, if he wilV otiVj ^-h^ >a* "Cck»\sev^%^ 
over the Aisne.'* 
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with the loss of nearly 1,000 men. General Corbineau had been 
at the same time detached to secure the possession of Rheims, and 
did so with little difficulty at early morning of the 5th, taking some 
prisoners and baggage. By the possession of the capital of Cham- 
pagnCt he stood in the way of Schwarzenberg's approach, and effec- 
tually hindered for the moment any junction of the Allied armies 
of the North and of Silesia. The road leading firom Soissons to Laon 
is separated from that leading to the same town from Beny-aa-Bac 
by a range of heights which run parallel to the Aisne, having oa 
their summit a broad plateau, which terminates in a slope at the 
town of Craone. Bliicher, as soon as he saw his adversary crossing 
the Aisne, suspected that his intention would be to endeaTour to 
reach this position, which would anticipate his arrival at Laon, and 
therefore he himself hastened his march on that town, while he 
directed Woronzow to occupy the plateau of Craone, and Winiin- 
gerode to push forward with a strong body of cavalry and Cossacks 
by way of Fetieux. De York was left to guard the high road to 
Laon, and Langeron to garrison Soissons wiSi 6,000 men. 

On the morning of Uie 7th of March, Woronzow stood across 
the road which is known by the name of Route des Dames, in throe 
lines, with 40 guns, having a host of tirailleurs bordering the pla- 
teau of the hiU to the right and left Two lines of cavalry and 
several batteries were in reserve, and the corps of Sacken. The 
plateau of Craone is visible directly after you pass the Aisne at 
Berry-au-Bac, standing to the left of the post-road leading from 
Rheims to Laon by Corbeny. To the right extends a considerable 
plain, slightly undulated, but the small town of Craone is placed 
just below the bluff which terminates the hog*s-back that borders 
the river all the way from Soissons, and divides the valley of the 
Aisne from that of a brook called La Lette. As soon as the Emperor 
understood that the heights of Craone were occupied in force, he 
pushed forward the Old Guard to feel if it was the intention of the 
enemy to resist him on this position, and finding this to be probable, 
he mounted his horse to make a close reconnoissance of it. The 
position was not half a mile long, and was bounded on each flaok 
by a steep 'slope. A gully of no great depth existed at right angles 
across the neck, and behind this Count Woronzow, commanding the 
infantry of Winzingerode, formed them on this narrow space, in 
three lines of close columns of battalions ; while the commanding 
general, with 10,000 cavalry and 60 field guns, was in the valley of 
the Lette, ready to fall on any advance against the position on the 
right flank, and Winzingeroae was at this period regarded as the 
fiiret cavalry leader in the Allied armies. ICleist and Langeron 
were stationed with infantry divisions in both valleys to support the 
cavalry, and Sacken's entire corps stood across another narrow neck 
of the plateau, in reserve, about two miles farther back. Napoleon, 
at sight of these dispositions, recognised his own want of strength 
for the attack, and saw the necessity of supplying it by wise 
combinations. 
He bad on the previous evening t8ik^ii^o^^m<csti of the bluff abore 
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noticed, and now directed six batteries to be established upon the 
summit above Craone and the village of Craonelle, and he determined 
to lead the principal assault upon the front in person. At the same 
time he ordered the Prince de la Moskowa to make an attack upon 
the left flank of the enemy at the village of Ailles, near which stands 
the celebrated abbey of Vauclerq. Generals Boyer, Meunier, and 
Curial were told off to lead the three columns of this attack. Mortier 
and Nansoaty advanced along the valley of Foulon, to fall upon the 
Russian right, which was placed at Ouche, in the valley of the Aisne. 
The battle commenced soon after 9 in the morning ; but Ney, having 
begun his attack prematurely, Sacken, who saw his advantage, sent 
against the head of his column some cavalry, who drove the French 
back into the valley of the Lette ; but, soon recovering his ardour, the 
Prince de la Moskowa returned with redoubled vigour, and carried 
the hamlet of Ailles after hard fighting. Napoleon accordingly 
advanced Victor on the ridge to Heurtelise, with directions to esta- 
blish a battery on the site of an old redoubt there called Les Roches. 
It was about 10 o'clock when the Emperor ordered the attack to 
be pressed on all sides. The two flank attacks having succeeded 
after much resistance. Napoleon led forward the centre, at the head of 
the Old Guard, under fire of the guns at Les Roches, and the enemy 
retired before this combined attack in good order. The French 
attack was nevertheless but feeble, for, with the exception of the 
divisions Friant and Christiani, the troops were new levies, who were 
continually alarmed by the action of cavalry around them, and it 
required sdl the personal exertions of the marshals and generals to 
get them forward. In this duty Victor and Grouchy were struck 
by cannon-balls to the ground; and Nansouty, Boyer, and three 
other generals were severely wounded. Napoleon, writing of this 
encounter, says : " La vieille garde seule se soutient ; le reste fond 
comme le neige." Woronzow, seeing his opportunity, ordered General 
Swarikin to fall npon the troops of Meunier, Boyer, and Curial in 
Ailles, who were driven back into the park of Vauclerq, and Colonel 
Lafevri^re, who was severely wounded in the attempt, strove in vain 
to drive back the Russians, but in the end Druot brought up his guns, 
which, opening effectively on the Russian flank, forced them to retire. 
Winzingerode*s cavalry, which ought to have appeared at this time 
from the valley of the Lette, had been so delayed by the badness of 
the roads, that Bliieher thought it useless to wait his arrival any 
longer, and ordered the retreat to Laon at 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The French are said to have lost 8,000 men, with a very 
large disproportion of officers, against 5,000 of the Russians, al- 
though the former gained the field ; but there were no trophies on 
either side. The French historians have endeavoured to show that 
Napoleon fought this battle with 40,000 against 100,000; but the 
Russian divisions engaged did not exceed 27,000 men, and eveq 
with the addition of Sacken, who did not take part in the contest, 
neither side preponderated. The Russians retired with admirable 
firmness and order, and brought forward most form\!da.\A&\^'d&X5£ri&'^ 
in succession, to cover their retxeat. T\ift goai&'^ct^'^^'^^^^^^^ 
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extraordinary rapidity, and with sach precision, that far twen^ 
minutes Count Drouot, with the guns of the Imperial guard, widok 
he directed with his accustomed skill and hravery, coold not make 
the least impression on them, but was forced to withdraw his gmu 
from the destructive Russian fire. General Woronzow, howerer, 
was wounded, while directing the march in person ; the Rnsdans 
fell back on the road to Laon, by way of Chavignon, where th^ 
rested some hours, to be joined by other troops from Soissons, when 
they continued their march to Laon. The French followed the 
enemy by the same road to Oslet and Filain, and on the 8th reached 
Chavignon. 

20. Marshal Victor seriously wounded — His Mzlitart 

Character. 

Although the wound was not mortal, yet Victor was the last of 
the Napoleon marshals of France that figured among the killed and 
wounded in battle, and, as the date of his death is uncertain, it may 
be best to insert a biographical sketch of his services where his 
military career terminated. 

Perrin Victor was born at La Masche in Lorraine in 1766. BU 
parentage is unknown. He commenced his career in 1781 in the 
artillery, but it was not until the period of the Revolution th^ he 
obtained advancement or distinction. He was at the siege of Tonkm 
in 1793, with the rank of Marechal de camp, and there attracted the 
notice of Bonaparte in his own arm of service by the skill and pre- 
cision of his artillery practice. At the capture of Fort Aigoilette 
he was wounded in two places. On the general's recommendation 
he was made a general of brigade. The following year he was 
i given a command in the army of the Pyrenees, and served at the 
j sieges of St. £lmo and Rosas. In 1795 he was transferred to the 
i army of Italy, where he commanded a brigade at the battle of Loano 
i and Dego, and here Bonaparte found him. He continued with him 
; all through these distinguished campaigns as general of dividon, 
i and by his skill both in combination and vehemence of attack he 
I mainly contributed to the capture of the Austrian general Provera, 
I with 6,000 men, before Mantua. In 1797 he was detached into the 
i Apennines with a separate army of 20,000 men, assisted in the ope- 
rations which resulted in the possession of Venice, and defeated the 
i Papal army at Tolentino. After the peace of Campo Fonnio he ! 
! was sent into La Vendee, where he partially succeeded in repressing < 
I the insurrection by the mildness of his rule. In 1 799 he was again < 
! in Italy, where he commanded the right wing of Scherer's army at 
I Magnano, and served with Moreau and Macdonald at the battles of 
I La Trebbia and Novi, but lost the greater part of his division at 
I Melas near Placentia, and at the end of the same year had great 
! difficulty in keeping the French army in possession of even a pied 
I d terre in the Italian Alps. In 1800 he descended into the valley 
of the Po once more, and served \m.der his old leader, now First 
Coasal, at the battle of Marengo, vnidL ioi \l\% <:,qtx^<cx ^<a:^ received 
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from his hands a sword of honour. He was not included in the 
first list of Marshals of the Empire in 1804, but received that 
honour after Friedland. He was present in 1806 at the battle of 
Jena, where he was wounded, but afterwards took a distinguished part 
in the battle of Pultusk, where he was taken prisoner. He was again 
in conunand of a corps-d'arm^e at Friedland, where he accompanied 
Ney in the wonderfally bold manoeuvre which gained that victory. 
His name is found among those who received a liberal revenue out 
of the Hanoverian electorate. In 1808 he was sent to Spain, where 
he defeated the Spanish armies at Somosierra, Espinosa, Uccles, 
and Medellin, but was himself defeated by Wellington at Talavera. 
He subsequently made a bold and skilful march across the Sierra 
Morena, and was entrusted with the siege of Cadiz. He was de- 
feated at Barrosa, and failed at Tarifa against the British. Having 
been unable to force his way into Cadiz after a blockade of two 
years, he was recalled out of Spain, and received in 1812 the 
command of the 9th corpa-tTarm^e in the great Russian campaign, 
gained distinction at the passage of the Beresina, and shared the 
post of danger in command of the rear*guard of the disorganised 
army until &e Emperor quitted it In 1813 he was at the head of 
the 2nd corps-cfarm^, and was at Bautzen, Dresden, Kulm, Leipzig, 
and Hanau. He was sent by the Emperor at this time to look to 
the defence of Strasburg, where he had an independent force of 
12,500 men ; but he was obliged to fall back before the Austrians 
through the Vosges and joined the Emperor in Champagne, under 
whom he served at Nogent, Montereau, and Craone, where he was 
severely lacerated by the blow of a cannon-ball in the thigh, and 
quitted the field of battle never to return. He gave in his adhesion 
to the Bourbons, and remained faithful to the King during the 100 
days ; and he was so far honoured for his fidelity as to be nominated 
to represent the army at the marriage of the Due de Berri. He was 
an intrepid soldier, but, notwithstanding his long service and re- 
peated wounds, he never was regarded as a leader of eminence in any 
of the transactions in which he shared. The anecdote of his remiss- 
ness at Montereau seems to stamp him as a leader greatly deficient 
in energy and resolution. 

21. Battle of Laon 

Napoleon was at this time in the sad position, that it was out of all 
question in any strategy to disregard numbers or chances ; for he 
had only the one chance, that if he hesitated to attack, he could be 
instantly attacked on every side. He had, by dint of hard fighting, 
carried the plateau of Craone ; but the position, when obtained, was 
of no use to him, and did not advance in the remotest degree any 
object he had in the plan of the campaign : he hoped, however, that 
this modicum of success might effect something in his favour by 
acting upon the morale of his enemy. Yet it was still necessary for 
him to place himself between Bliicher and Paris, and, indeed, it was 
with this view that he had assailed the pl&tQ^ja o"^ C'c^^^i^^^ ^\^*^^ 
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Strong batteries, so as to command obliqaely the whole plain in tiicir 
front, although he could not ventore to show a single soldier of the 
6th corps outside the village. It was already night when Langotn 
and Sacken were marched up from the Brossels road to support De 
York, who had been ordered to advance immediately against Mar- 
mont ; for it was now clear that Napoleon was only amusing them 
on the side of the Soissons road, and contemplated his more seriou 
attack from the Rheims road. Marshal Bliicher, with considerable 
sagacity, suspected that Marmonfs force had been in march tiie 
whole day from Berry-au-Bac, and he therefore just allowed them 
time to sink into repose, after a day of such unusual fktigae, beforo 
he gave signal to the troops, whom he had ordered to be in readi- 
ness, to make a nocturnal attack. In the dead of night, and in per- 
fect silence, Prince William of Prussia led the brigades of Horn and 
Klux against the little town of Athies, while Kleist filled the fidds 
on each side with his columns, and Ziethen, at the head of the 
cavalry, setting spurs to his horse, dashed into the midst of the 
French bivouac. So complete was the surprise, so universal the 
consternation, so general the panic, that the vietuc mouHaehet, no 
less than the conscripts, sought instant safety in flight. The 
French artillery opened fire with grape, which fell amongst ftiends 
and enemies until the batteries were seized. The obscurity ren- 
dered it totally impossible to reestablish order. The Allies were 
in the midst of the artillery pare, and their cavalry and field 
guns were galloping through every French regiment The Mar- 
shal was carried away in the rush of his flying divisions mitQ 
he reached Fetieux, where, with the assistance of Colonel Fabvier, 
he rallied some of them. As they had not been pursued, they halted 
when they reached Corbeny, and took a few hours' rest, and then 
recrossed the Aisne at Berry-au-Bac The Emperor was drawing 
on his boots at 4 in the morning of the 10th, when he heard ^ 
Marmont's disaster, just as he had been considering what should 
be the order of his attack on the morrow. He was, of course^ 
furious against the Marshal, not choosing to consider that the 6fli 
corps had been left quite en Pair, isolated and unsupported, and 
that it was unequal, from its composition, to repel any strong 
attack. Napoleon, however, was never a man to lose time in 
vain regrets, but forthwith sat down to reflect on the best plan 
to be adopted under the circumstances. He resolved to stand 
firm where he was, at the base of the rock of Laon, to prevent 
any pursuit of Marmont. Simple as was such a resolve, it imposed 
immensely upon his adversary, who, finding when day broke that 
Napoleon did not stir, immediately countermanded the pursuit after 
Marmont, and determined to advance his whole force against the 
Emperor. Winzingerode was now directed to attack the French tt 
Clacy, and Czemichev accordingly advanced against it ; but Char- 
pentier, as soon as he saw the movement, remained passive until the 
Russians came up to his guns, when he so milled them with grape, 
that, seeing themselves without support, they fled back to the foot 
of the billf and Ney brought forw«td\^\«i\.\A ^v^V^^ Charpentieti 
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It iras a little after 9 o'clock when Napoleon ordered a general attack 
by the divisions of Cnrial and Meonier npon Semilly ; where Clanse- 
witz, nevertheless, stoutly maintained his ground, until Billow came up 
to his assistance. No less than five times were the attacks renewed 
against the ill-fated village of Clacy, until at length the Russians, 
evincing some disposition to quit it, Ney, who still held possession 
of SemSly, sallied forth, and so vigorously did his soldiers follow 
such a leader, that some of them, belonging to the divisions Curial 
and Meunier, actually climbed the rock and reached the old walls 
on its ridge. It was 2 o'clock when the Emperor, from a little 
eminence near Clacy, thought that he saw Bliicher about to abandon 
Laon, and his ever active genius immediately meditated an attack 
upon his probable retreat by the chauss^e to La F^re. He accord- 
ingly sent the artillery-general Druot to reconnoitre the possibility 
of such a movement, who in a most daring manner examined the 
ground and declared it an impossible scheme. Napoleon was, 
therefore, forced to the consciousness that he had no other course 
left but to order his army to withdraw, and to succumb himself 
before the adversary he most hated. Laon was altogether im- 
pregnable, and could not be anywhere assailed, and the retreat 
upon Soissons was therefore forthwith ordered. The artillery 
kept up a violent cannonade to cover this decision, which began to 
show itself about 4 o'clock, when the march of the French army 
commenced through the defiles, which they cleared by 11 in the 
forenoon of the 11th; but the Allied cava&y intercepted the sick 
and wounded, and carried them off prisoners. Napoleon rested for 
the night at Chavignon, and on tbe next day reached Soissons, 
which Bliicher had again evacuated, after he had crossed the Aisne 
and carried the Silesian army up to Laon. The veteran Prussian 
General made no effort to pursue, but rested on his strong rock till 
Ibe 12th. " For the first time npon the soil of France, the whole 
disposable forces of the Emperor Napoleon, under his own im- 
mediate orders, had been brought to a stand. The expedition 
beyond the Mame had been frustrated, and the grand army, left 
during ten days at liberty to pursue active movements from Troyes 
by Fontainebleau, might have led to the capture of Paris." How- 
ever, from one cause or another, both combatants were exhausted, for 
not only had Napoleon's strategy broken under him, but his strength 
was fearfully diminished for further exertions. Thiers puts at 
12,000 men, and Alison at 16,000, the chasms which had been 
made in the ranks of the French army during the sanguinary 
struggles that had occurred since the 7th, at Craone, Soissons, and 
Laon. It is of comparative unimportance what had been the loss 
of the Allies in numbers during the same period, for their forces 
were continually augmenting, while Napoleon, with bnt 40,000 
men under his eagles, was no longer a very redoubtable adversary. 
Besides Bliicher, victorious, would be indefatigable in his rear if 
he should venture to attack Schwarzenberg, and both united might 
crush him. The Emperor was therefore obliged to employ ti\fc^^- 
ing-day of the 12th in contemplating ucn? COTEL^'^<i»Sasyo&^ «a^^ '"«». 
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ordering an entire reorganisation of his army, hy the amalgamatioa 
of many corps and divisions, now perfectly decimated by the late 
engagements. He saw, moreover, that the troops were dispirited ani 
jaded ; and that marshals, generals, and officers of all grades, were 
out of spirits from defeat, and knocked up by continuous marchingi 
Even the great gladiator himself no longer fought with the concen- 
trated energy that he had been wont to exercise. He '* fought as one 
that beateth the air/' He sought for success not as heretofore, and 
looked to mere fortune rather than to skill and experience in tiie 
game. He sought to trip up his adversary like a wrestler, instead 
of delivering the well-directed stroke of tifie boxer, with which he 
had so often won the battle. His veteran adversary, likewise, either 
from lassitude, sickness, or age, played the game with little vigoor. 
It is said that he was ill firom ague and inflammation in the eyes, 
and was altogether unable to mount on horseback ; but <* these sheep 
had a shepherd,*' whoever might be said to have been the chief in 
that army. No military leader is quite one-handed ; and he might 
have been permitted to sit down and rest himself, after he had 
gained the day, but he should have selected a lieutenant to folloir 
Uie defeated enemy. A younger general would have been up and 
stirring as soon as he found that Marmont was in abandoned flight, 
and would at once have ordered forward Winzingerode or Sacken, 
or Langeron or Kleist, from either flank, to crush Napoleon at the 
morning light, before he was sensible of the loss of an entire corpi" 
d'arm^e. No power remaining to the Emperor could then have pre- 
vented his being driven headlong into the defiles of Chivy and 
Etouvelles, and forced back in hot haste on Paris. This would have 
been, at all events, the strategy of Napoleon's better day, it would 
have been that of Wellington ; but, although Bliicher was a sturdy 
general, he was now an old man, and none such can ever com- 
mand armies with the requisite vigour. Accordingly, the whole 
of the 11th and 12th were allowed to the French army to re- 
cover themselves. Napoleon exhibited some of his wonted fire 
by perambulating on horseback the environs of Soissons, directing 
the engineers to exercise their art upon the defences of the town 
and the surrounding position, while for nine days after the battle 
of Laon Bliicher remained on his impregnable hill, " to give repose,** 
as it was said, " to a harassed army, and, as far possible, to provide 
it with bread." * 

Napoleon had indeed received a severe defeat, but his spirit was 
still unconquered, and, with most wonderful energy, he even looked 
about for a new enemy, and condescended to discover one in an emi- 
grant officer, a General St. Priest, who was in command of a division 
of 1 5,000 men in the service of Russia, and had, while the French army 
was at Laon, fallen upon the troops under Corbineau, and driven 
them out of Rheims on the 7th. At midnight of the 12th, there- 
fore, the Emperor quitted Soissons, and at break of day reached 
Berry-au-Bac. On poor crest-fallen Marmont he bestowed an angry 
frowD and severe rebuke as he passed through his quarters, and then 



without further delay he pursued his inarch, at the head of 30,000 
men, on the road to Rheims. Chemin faisant, two Prussian bat- 
talions, occupied in preparing their midday repast at the village of 
Rosnay, were enveloped and taken prisoners. His approach was so 
well concerted, that St Priest, who had just received information 
of Bliicher's success at Laon, could scarcely believe the report that 
he himself was attacked, when about 4 in the afternoon tiie divi- 
sions Ricard and Merlin fell upon this force and drove it into the 
suburbs of the city. St Priest, as soon as he found that he was 
engaged with the Emperor himself, ordered a retreat, but as he 
was organising his men he was knocked over by a shell upon the 
shoulder, and so disabled that General Pantschenlidzer took the 
command, and maintained the combat till 11 at night, when St 
Priest, with 2,000 men and 11 guns, fell into the hands of the 
French, and tiie General died cflf his wounds some days after. 
Napoleon entered the city, and took up his head-quarters there, in 
the midst of a general illumination of the i)rincipal streets in his 
honour, at 1 in the morning of the . 14th. A flaming bulletin 
announced this success to the capital, informing them that ** la meme 
batterie qui a tue le General Moreau devant Dresde, a aussi blesse 
a mort le General St Priest, qui amenait les Tartares dans sa belle 
patrie.'* 

Whilst the indefatigable Emperor was overriding his army in a 
direction that left Paris open to the Prussian Field- Marshal, the 
latter was resting in cantonments. Billow took post at Com- 
pidgne, Langeron at Coucy-le-Chateau, Sacken at Croui, Kleistand 
De York at Corbeny watching Berry-au-Bac, and Winzingerode 
at Laon. The Prince-Marshal was equally quiescent at Nogent, 
and behind the Seine. Napoleon, therefore, gave his army some 
slight repose at Rheims till the 16th ; but while he desired to give 
rest to his troops, he took none himself. An immense correspondence 
reached him in the " crowning city," and he awaited with impatience 
the speedy fulfilment of the orders he had already expedited to the 
distant garrisons, to send the better half of the troops of which they 
were composed to join his head-quarters. Lille, Valenciennes, 
Mods, Antwerp, Maestricht, Metz, and Mayence hiad all received 
orders to despatch reinforcements, and General Jansens with 5,000 
or 6,000 men did, in consequence, reach him during the few days that 
he remained at Rheims, indeed he was continually receiving other 
large detachments which Joseph sent up from Paris as quick as he 
could collect them, some of which reached him here to the additional 
extent of about 7,000 combatants. 

22. The British fail to take Beroen-op-Zoom by Escalade. 

While all these belligerents were taking repose, or preparinff 
for one more round of gladiatorial skill, events which demand oiff 
notice were occurring in other more distant parts of France The 
departure of the Prussian corps of Bulow to unite with Blueher 
at Laon left the Allied troops still temaMmiv^ *yq. ^^ng^^ '*"**^ 
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the orders of Dake Bemhard of Saxe-Weimar, under -whom were 
placed 15,000 infantry and 22,000 cavalry in idleness at Ath. 
General Maison, who commanded the French army on the northern 
fh)ntier, remained behind La Marque. In the first days of March 
the reconnoitring parties of the two armies, under Generals Carra 
St. Cyr and Lecocq respectively, encountered each other unexpec- 
tedly near Vieux Conde, but without any important result A more 
serious affair took place on the 6th and 7th, when General Maison 
threatened Oudenarde, whence he was driven back on Courtray, 
where the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, collecting together 12 battalions 
and 6 squadrons with 16 guns, attacked the French general and 
obliged him to fall further back behind Lille. 

A more serious affair was attempted by Sir Thomas Graham, 
commanding the British army near the Scheldt. That general saw 
clearly that a governor so diligent and wakeful as Camot left him 
no hope of carrying on any successful operations against Antwerp % 
and therefore considered whether he might not be able to carry by 
a coup-de-main the importai^^ fortress of Bergon-op-Zoom. It must 
be confessed that it was a truly British military idea. " To take 
the bull by the horns " would have been a trifle to it The place 
bad been regarded as impregnable for more than a century, and it 
had never been taken but once, when the French bribed the Go- 
vernor Cronstrom in 1747, and when the fidelity of the Scotch 
Highlanders nearly arrested the treachery.f 

Bergen-op-Zoom, as a fortress, was the capo cTopera of the cele- 
brated Dutch engineer Coehom, and had been always regarded as 
secure against any attack from an enemy, and as the princiiml 
bulwark of Holland. It may be proper to give a short account of 
its fortifications, to show the fearful odds against any hope of success 
by escalade. Before the gate of Antwerp is a large redoubt joining 
the fortified lines called Kijken-de-pot, strengthened by four flank- 
ing forts armed with cannon. On the side of Steenbergen are the 
forts of Moermont, Pinsen, and Rover, with a well-fortified line of 
connexion, beyond which is an inundation reaching all the way to 
Steenbergen. Before the Water-gate is a regular fort of 5 bastions 
called Zuyd Schants, under cover of which two canals lead from 
the Schelde and form the harbour. On the east towards Breda 
is another considerable inundation caused by the waters of the 
Zoom, which renders the whole approach on that side marshy and 
inaccessible. The body of the place is defended by a rampart aboat 
a league in circumference, flanked by 10 bastions covered by 5 
homworks; in addition to which an extensive system of mines 
and subterraneous galleries render every approach to the fortress 
hazardous in the extreme. All the resources of art had, indeed, 
been exhausted on its works. On the other hand, the ramparts 
were so extensive as to require 12,000 defenders, and being in a 

* It was at this period that Camot invented his theory of vertical fire, bj which 
he proposed to eject balls into the air at an angle of 45°, which might fall on theheiidi 
of the besiegers ; but Sir H. Doug\a& Vv&s shown that they would lose all their force 
OB projectiles, and that falling tTotti mexe %t8.n\v^ Wv^^i could do little mitcfaief* 
t See ** Annals of the I8lh Ceutun," ^o\AV,^.V»i. 
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great degree unreveted, they were always greatly shaken by the frost 
of the winter, which would naturally mach assist the passage of the 
ditches and marshy approaches from without. Graham received 
information that the garrison had been diminished to little more 
than 2,700 men by desertions and sickness, and that the inhabitants, 
consisting principally of seafaring folk, were not thought to be true 
to the French authority. The governor, General Bizanet, was 
warned to be vigilant, and '' de garder ses dehors 4 la Turque." 

It was nevertheless resolved to make a bold attempt to obtain 
possession of this important fortress, and the night selected for the 
enterprise was the 8th of March, being the birthday of the Prince 
of Orange. The assailing force, 3,300 strong, was divided into 
four columns of about equal strength, three of which were to form 
serious attacks, and one a feint. The first, under General Lord Proby, 
was ordered to effect an entrance between the Antwerp and the 
Water-gate ; the second, under Colonel Morrice, was to attack the 
right of the Water-gate ; the third, led by Colonel Honey, was to 
make the false attack on the Steenbergen gate ; and the fourth, under 
Brigadier Gore, was to assault the mouth of the harbour, which was 
always fordable at low water ; and therefore, to suit the tide, the attack 
was fixed for half-past 10 at night The left attack was superin- 
tended by General Cooke, the right by General Skerrett ; and the 
two grand divisions were to effect their entrance separately by esca- 
lade, and then to move rapidly and expeditiously along the ramparts 
so as to form a junction as soon as possible and force open the 
Antwerp gate. The false attack opened fire first between 9 and 10 
o*clock, and took the guard by surprise, but was arrested at the first 
drawbridge. The sound of musketry, nevertheless, attracted the 
garrison thither, who were soon in sufficient force to expel the 
assailants from this quarter with great loss. Skerrett made his way 
with the fourth columm into the harbour-mouth without much diffi- 
culty, and seized and forced open the Water-gate, when the British 
troops scattered right and left on the ramparts, which were almost 
wholly undefended. The place was really on the point of being 
taken, and if the successful divisions had known their ground, and 
instead of dividing their force on the ramparts, had opened at once 
the Antwerp gate, they would have admitted Graham, who anxiously 
awaited there the opportune moment to dash into the town at the 
head of the cavalry ; but Bizanet had directed all his reserves to 
the Water-gate, thinking that one to be the serious attack, and in the 
conflict that ensued Gore and Carleton were both killed and Skerrett 
dangerously wounded. The column accordingly, as usual when 
deprived of its leaders, fell into disorder, and suffered great losses 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Cooke with his two columns 
met with an unexpected difficulty when endeavouring to pass the 
frozen ditch on the ice, by which a considerable delay ensued, and 
they did not gain the rampart till half-past 11, when they escaladed 
without difficulty the bastion of Orange, and being soon joined 
there by some fugitives from the right columns, the combat was 
maintained all through the night ; but Morrice in. ccycQffii'asv<^ <sil ^^^ 
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column, and Elphinstone commanding the 33rd regiment, were both 
now killed. A detachment of the 1st guards, which had been sent 
to the assistance of Skerrett, was cut off, and the rest of the brigade 
suffered most severely during the night from the galling fire main- 
tained upon their position, which was aggravated by a heavy fire 
upon them from the houses. Cooke, seeing the increasing casualties 
and despairing of success, ordered his troops to withdraw down the 
ladders by which they had entered, and the remainder of the guards 
and the other regiments followed his example and retreated in perfect 
order ; but, nevertheless, other divisions, being without orders, stood 
firm, and when daylight broke the commanding General found it 
impossible to withdraw them, and these gallant men were forced to 
surrender. The loss to the British amounted to 800 killed, besides 
many drowned in the ditches, and 1,800 prisoners ; that of the gar- 
rison to 160 killed and 400 wounded and prisoners. Graham's 
attempt was daring and well planned, but all such enterprises are 
so hazardous as scarcely to be justified. The difficulty of directing 
combined attacks is at all times very great, but it is immensely in- 
creased when an attack must be made amid darkness and with a very 
imperfect knowledge of the ground, the nature of which can only tie 
learned at all from the cursory glance of maps. An error arising 
from misconception of the locality cannot be rectified by any second 
reference to plans in the darkness, or without much delay ; and the 
requisite of a reserve, so essential to all military operations, is im- 
practicable in the case of a fortress attacked on three or four sides at 
once. The French governor acted with great resolution and skill, 
and was ably seconded by the intrepidity of his troops, who were 
in the first instance wholly taken by surprise. No operations in 
the field of any consequence were undertaken by Graham after this 
failure, but he rested on his arms, awaiting the issue of tbe grand 
contest going on in France. O'Meara relates that this daring attempt 
of Graham was frequently recurred to by Napoleon both at Elba and 
St. Helena. It could not fail to be an interesting subject to the hero 
of a hundred battles, as to every old soldier of every nation in the 
world. It was the very quintessence of pluck, and deserved the 
success which it very nearly obtained. 



23. Battle of Akcis-sur-Aube. 

Singularly enough, the leaders of the contending armies, not 
above ten leagues asunder, reviewed their respective forces «t 
Rheims and Laon nearly on the same day. But, 

** quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore I " 

Napoleon could scarcely muster 40,000, in skeletons of corps and 
regiments, as well officers as men, haggard, worn out, and t 
strange motley of uniforms of all arms, collected without order or 
symmetry. Bliicher, on the other hand, assembled 109,000 com- 
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batants, of whom 29,000 were horse with 265 guns. No genius, 
no experience, not even the inexhaustible resources of the mighty 
master, could make up for power so disproportionate. During the 
three days that he stopped at Rheims to give physical rest to his 
wearied troops, his own indefatigable mind revolved the state of his 
prospects : ** Ce qu*allaient lui conseiller les evenements.*' Despatches 
from all quarters met him there. The conferences at Lusigny had 
been abandoned ; the Allied sovereigns had detected the bad faith 
that would convert the question of a military armistice into a mere 
political delay. The same conviction brought to a crisis the nego- 
tiations at Chatillon, for the counter-project of Napoleon to the 
conditions offered to him by the sovereigns was clearly a mere 
scheme to gain time. He was not yet subdued in his spirit or his 
hopes, and answered an old counsellor who ventured to preach peace 
as he had answered Savary : ** Qu'on n'oublie pas que c*est moi qui 
8uis le grand tribun : Qu'ils sachent bien que je suis aujourd*hui le 
meme homme que j'etais a Wagram et a Austerlitz. \^ar si on veut 
nous donner les etrivi^res, le moins qu'on ne nous oblige pas a nous 
les donner nous-mSmes.*' Before he quitted Rheims he heard from 
Oaulaincourt that he had received notice that the negotiation at 
Chatillon would be definitively closed on the 18th.* It was now 
therefore necessary to take action, and he determined on a new plan 
of operations, namely, to leave Paris to the defence of its citizens, 
and to march up the Mame to collect the garrisons out of the east of 
France with which to reinforce his army. General Tettenbom, 
commanding a brigade of light cavalry, had been ordered up by the 
Prince Marshal from Cologne to Luxembourg, and was directing his 
inarch towards Rheims, when he heard of the battle of Laon, which 
he immediately reported to Schwarzenberg at Troyes on the 14th of 
March, at which time it would seem the Generalissimo first heard of 
this event He, in consequence, hastened to concentrate his army 
between the Seine and the Aube, and even ventured to cross the 
Seine on the 16th and attack Macdonald, who inmiediately fell back 
before the Allies on Provins ; but, as soon as he learned that Napo- 
leon was as near as Rheims, he called in his advance, and carried 
the grand Allied army back towards Brienne, in order to cover the 
ground between the Aube and the Mame. Napoleon quitted Rheims 
on the 17th and marched to Epemay, and on the 1 9th bivouacked 
his army at Fdre-Champenoise and in the adjacent country. For a 
moment he hesitated whether to advance against Schwarzenberg from 
this point towards Plancy or Arcis-sur-Aube, but at length deter- 
mined on the former. Had he adopted the latter direction, he might 
have surprised the Prince Marshal in his quarters in that town, con- 
fined to his bed by a fit of the gout, for there the Czar found him on 
the evening of the 18th. Alexander inmiediately took upon himself 
to act, and ordered the army to concentrate about Troyes, while 
Wrede with the Bavarians should occupy Arcis and defend the 
passage of the Aube at Grand Torcy. The arrival of Alexander at 
Arcis was indeed most opportune, for General Toll, the quarter- 
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Plancy. The Czar could not stop Napoleon, who had cros 
Aube at Plancy with the cavalry of the guard, and was no 
forward to secure the bridge of Mery on the Seine, which h 
in possession of the Prince of Wiirtemberg. On this he e 
Old Guard under Letort across by a ford, who fell upon the 
routed him, and captured a pontoon equipage of the Alliec 
Then, leaving his guard in possession of Mery, he returned 
at Plancy, where he received notice of the arrival of his e 
reinforcements at Chartres. Thinking the Allied army t 
complete retreat, he instantly sent orders to Ney to call him 
Chalons, and with 55,000 men thus collected. Napoleon pre] 
march up the left bank of the Aube on the 20th, and by i 
reached Arcis, where he met Sebastiani, who reported his es 
with the Bavarian outposts, and it was only from the info 
he thus received he discovered that the enemy was before 
force. 

The Allied army had, in fact, already received the impu 
younger chief. The Prince Marshal had carried his prude: 
caution to the extreme verge, which had produced the 
effect of averting disaster by simply doing nothing ; but tl 
resolved on action, and the circumstances of the moment f: 
that policy; for Caulaincourt having been dismissed with 
sorance that all negotiation was at an end, and the Emperor 
having become reconciled to the necessity of acting without 
regard to dynastic prepossessions, Schwarzenberg entered fu 
the Czar*s desire of a bold initiative. Accordingly, the 
Allied army was now brought up from Troyes, and conc< 
with the resolution of attacking the French. This change o 
took Napoleon totally at fault : he was not prepared for this 
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zynecki, actually received Napoleon in their square to protect him 
from the assault of the Allied cavalry. As soon as he could get free 
from the squares, the Emperor saw the imminency of the moment, 
and that he would he in a great strait if the enemy should get pos- 
session of the hridges over the Aube. He therefore galloped to the 
bank of the river to rally the retiring columns. He dashed into 
the midst of the fugitives, and drawing his sword exclaimed, 
'* Voyons qui de vous le repassera avant moi." General Pelets, in 
command of a division of the guard, forthwith obeyed the Emperor's 
orders, and deployed the division amidst a perfect shower of balls, 
and effectually stopped the disorderly flight While some of the 
army was thus got into order to cross the river, Ney, the constant 
hero of every battle, whether to carry a position or to cover a re- 
treat, held his ground resolutely at Grand- Torcy against all the 
efforts of the Bohemian army. He barricaded the village, loop- 
holed the houses, and from every garden, wall, and hedge of the 
outskirts, maintained such an unremitting flanking fire that he 
checked the heavy columns directed against him, and ever and anon 
led forth battalion after battalion to the charge, which prevented 
the Allied occupation of the town. Nevertheless, the situation 
was grave ; the position of the French formed a semicircle in front 
of the town of Arcis, resting both flanks on the Aube. The 
Allies formed a larger semicircle around them ; Wrede on the 
right, Barclay in the centre, and Giulay on the left. But such 
a post could not be long maintained, for not a third of the enemy 
were come up, and an imperious necessity counselled Napoleon 
to retreat As usual, he opened all his guns to cover it, and 70 
pieces of artillery, well served, ploughed with fearful effect through 
the masses of the Allied troops. Napoleon rode from the bridge 
to Grand Torcy and from Grand Torcy to the bridge, encouraging 
the defence and hastening the departure of his troops. To encourage 
the conscripts, he performed, at this time, an act of heroism which 
shows the species of fatality that hangs over every one in the day 
of battle A burning shell fell in front of one of the columns. 
The Emperor instantly pushed his horse up to it, and made him 
smell the burning match, when it exploded, wounding his horse but 
doing no mischief to himself. The incident was regarded with 
-wonder and enthusiasm by both the young and old soldiers, and has 
been perpetuated in many well-known chefs-cTceuvre of painting and 
sculpture. It was no doubt a rashness ; but it would have been re- 
garded as a miracle in the ages of faith, and it was as high an act of 
courage in a commander as has ever been recorded ; the object 
being not a mere individual bravado, or an idle appetite for renown, 
but a moral daring, that might convince the reason of his followers 
that boldness will often avert danger. There was, it must be ad- 
mitted, a needless bravado when the Emperor afterwards remarked 
to those who remonstrated with their leader for this exposure of his 
valuable life : ** Ne craignez rien, le boulet qui me tuera n'est pas 
encore fondu." In the meantime the Old Guard was passed across 
the bridge and formed up on the other side under Friant to protect 
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the passage of the rest of the army. Schwarxenberg now ordered 
the Russian guard to adyance under corer of the Russian batteries 
and, as they passed by the Czar, he bade them remember Leipiig^ 
They were followed by the Russian and Bavarian caTalry, who ioos 
came in contact with 4,000 horse under Sehastiani ; but the French 
artillery had been already reduced to silence, and that of the Rosuaiii 
played with terrible effect upon the dense colnnms of the French. 
The Czar and King descended fh>m the heights of M^snil-la- 
Comtesse and followed the reserve into action, and the air resonaded 
with guns, trumpets, and the war-cries of several nations. The 
towns of Torcy and Arcis were in flames, and the contest continoid 
till 10 at night, all the French army having, in the meanwhile, crosMd 
the river, except the corps of Oudinot Bat just as the son set, a 
column was seen unexpectedly to debouch on the road leading ftom 
Plancy, which at first occasioned some anxiety to the Emperor: it 
turned out to be 4,500 men of the Young Guard arriving tram Tm, 
nnder tlie command of Lefebvre-Desnouettes. 

An episode of some interest occurred this day in the rear of the 
French columns. A detachment of grenadiers and cbassenrs of 
the guard were coming up on the left iMink of the Aube f^^m M^, 
escorting the pontoon equipage which had been captured by Letort, 
when they encountered the enemy's cavalry, commanded by Piinee 
Adam of ^iirtemberg, and Count de Pahleu preceding the corps of 
Rajeftskoi. As soon as the Prince saw the French, he sent agunit 
them the hussars of Oloropol, with some Uhlans to fall upon their 
left flank, while he led the remainder against the head of the 
column. The French resisted bravely, but must have succumbed 
had it not been for the timely arrival of the brigade Curely coming 
up to join the Emperor from the depot at Versailles. Bv their aid 
they were relieved from the danger of the moment, and got back 
to Mcry with trifling loss, retaining possession of the pontoon 
equipage. Napoleon rested at Arcis on the night of the 20th-21st, 
and the Prince Marshars head-quarters were in Pongey. 

Napoleon awaited with the greatest anxiety the break of day, to 
discover in what direction the Prince Marshal would advance against 
him; but when he saw the arms of 150,000 men on the hills about 
Arcis-sur- Aube glittering in the beams of the rising sun, he toned 
to Sebastian! and said, ** Eh bien, general, que dites-vous de ce qoi 
vous voyez ?" A dead silence prevailed. The soldiers stood at 
ease, the cavalry dismounted, held their horses' bridles in their hands, 
the guns unlimbered were ready to open ; yet not a sound was 
heard, not a shot was fired, not a cry was raised ; a hum of voices 
told of the presence of a mass of human beings assembled within the 
narrow circuit, but not a single hostile act was evidenced. Hour after 
hour thus passed away in the French lines. Napoleon resolutely 
persuaded himself that the Allies would fall away and not renew 
the attack. He accordingly called in his infantry from Plancy and 
Mcry, and ordered Sebastian! to carry the cavalry of the guard to 
feel the enemy's right, directing Ney to take forward his corps in 
support. Their reports finally determined the Emperor to think of 
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his future plans. He forthwith ordered a second bridge to be 
thrown across the river opposite Villette, and directed the artillery 
and baggage to cross and take the road to Vitrj, while the Duke 
de Reggio was ordered to establish his rear-goard firmly in Arcis. 
Accordingly, the brigade Montfort occupied the fiiaxboorg on the 
road to Troyes, and the brigade Maolnoot that of Mery. The brigade 
Chasse remained ready to assist either from the town, and the 
diyisioQ Rottembonrg stood on the right bank of the riyer. The 
Generalissimo, in the meanwhile, left to himself, could scarcely 
mnster resolution enough to determine upon an attack, though he 
passed the night in deep meditation about it; but the Czar and 
the King, and the younger leaders, could not any longer permit the 
disgrace of allowing the advantage of such overwhelming odds 
as they possessed to be neutralised by the mere name of Napoleon. 
Nevertheless, Sehwanenberg waited still to see what his opponent 
was going to do, so that no order issued from the Allied head- 
quarters till half-post 2 in the afternoon I 

The battle of Ards-snr-Aube was the last in which Napoleon 
commanded in person before his fiilL His victorious legions had 
never yet quailed before an enemy except under circumstances 
which were in some measure thought to extenuate the defeat ; but 
now, on the 2l8t of March, the army which had so nobly stood by 
the great conqueror in all his dangers had neither the hope of glory 
nor Sie satisfaction of patriotism. The situation of Arcis is such that 
on the right bank of the Anbe it is approached by a single causeway 
only, over an impracticable marsh, at the commencement of which 
the three roads to Fdre-Champenoise, Chalons, and Vitry unite. 
It was by extraordinary promptitude alone that the entire army 
could hope to get across the obstacle by such an insufficient line of 
retreat, and accordingly it was of the first importance to deceive the 
enemy. Great was the astonishment of the Allied leaders when 
they beheld the French columns retreating, not towards the capital, 
but towards the Rhine. Napoleon had, in fact, seen that to play 
his favourite game of attacking the Austrians and Prussians right 
and left against such long odds was no longer possible, and he there- 
fore resolved to carry out his previously considered plan of trusting 
Paris to the inhabitants, and marching into Lorraine to collect his 
garrisons, which might at the same time alarm the Austrian for his 
rear.* He resolved to abandon the heart of France, and to rally the 
garrisons of Metz, Verdun, and Mayence, in hopes of returning 
with an army of 100,000 men to spring like a lion amidst the 
columns of the invaders, and break, disperse, and destroy them in 
detail, exposing to the astonished world the spectacle of a million 
of men devoured by the soil on which they had so imprudently set 
hostile foot ; but he calculated on the enthusiasm of a more popular 
cause, and on a nation which had not sunk into apathy from liie long 
exhaustion of tyranny and war. The mass of the French people 

* Napoleon admitted at Elba that bis experience had convinced him of the dread 
that always existed among the Austrians for their lines of communication, and that 
their apathy on this occasion deceived him. 
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was manifestly weary of his yoke and deaf to his Toice, and no 
national insurrection occurred anywhere to avert his inevitable fiaXL* 
It was not until the French retreat had been perceived by the Prince 
Marshal that he gave the signal for immediate attack ; but this had 
been deferred till too late in the day for any decisive measures. A 
large part of the French army was already on its march over the 
distant hills ; while Oudinot, out of Arcis, dealt death and destruc- 
tion from every species of missile on the troops of Prince Eugdne of 
Wiirtemberg, who advanced against him, and at length succeeded in 
marching off across the Aube at a ford. All attempts, however, to 
restore the bridge after sunset, under the iron shower which played 
upon it, were in vain. At length, at 9 o'clock, the Duo de Reggie 
ordered the last of the rear-guard to retire, and established his 
bivouac at the point where the three great roads converge; and, 
having withdrawn the brigade Maulmont, cut down and destroyed 
the bridge. The Imperial head- quarters were established the same 
night at Sommeques, and the following day carried across the Mame 
by the ford of Frignicourt. 

24. Napoleon marches on St. Dizier. 

The battle of Arcis-sur-Aube was not attended with the loss that 
might have been expected from the Emperor's presumptuous con- 
fidence in himself in seeking it. 4,200 men and 3 guns were the 
casualties on the part of the French army ; but its immediate re- 
sults were to throw Napoleon upon that eccentric line of operations 
which prematurely led to the end of the war. The moment had, 
however, arrived when he was almost au bout de son latin to main- 
tain any military ascendancy. BlUcher, already advanced towardi 
Chalons, and not more that 12 leagues distant from Vitry, could do 
longer be restrained by the feeble corps-d^armie remaining to M8^ 
mont and Mortier. The armies of Bohemia and Silesia were therefore 
on the point of uniting, which must crush any force that the Emperor 
could now unite to meet them. He had played out the game ol 
trying to beat the two armies in succession, and it required all the 
resources of his inexhaustible genius to devise some new expedient 
for further operations. Although the wisdom of the course he now 
adopted has been much condemned, it is really difficult to conceive 
what other he could have followed to continue the contest. The 
scheme he now entered upon was to unite his forces near Metz, and I 
throwing himself into the provinces of the East of France endeavoor I 
to call in all the detached garrisons, while he might summon Ma^ i 
shal Augereau from Lyons and call up Suchet out of Spain. By i 
these means he hoped to collect a force of 120,000 men ; and though , 
he thus left Paris exposed, he regarded the capital of his empire ai ' 
a mere military head-quarter, the possession of which would in bo ! 
degree affect the contest He nevertheless expedited his last oiden ( 
to Paris, commanding that every possible measure should be adopted i 
to dispute its possession with the enemy, to keep down all needleU ! 

I / • Lamartine. I 
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alaim in the population from the threatened intrusion of the Allies, 
-which could only last for a day or two, and to send to him every- 
thing of military value that coold be spared from its menaced occu- 
pation. He ordered all the outlying divisions to be called in, with 
the exception of a few National Guards under General Souham, who 
-were to keep the field and dispute the bridges over the Seine at 
Nogent, Bray, Montereau, &c. Having settled his plans, therefore, 
his army reached Saint Dizier on the 22nd, and he himself placed 
his head-quarters at the Chateau de Plessis, near Oreonte. On the 
23rd he -wrote his last instructions to the Minister of War at Paris; 
but this dispatch, as well as the last letter he ever wrote to his 
Empress, were intercepted and straightway forwarded to the head- 
quarters of the Sovereigns at Dampierre. 

25. The Allied Sovereigns resolve to march on Paris. 

In consequence of the information derived from these intercepted 
despatches, the Czar summoned a council to be held at Sommeques, 
on the 24th, at which (the Emperor of Austria was absent at Bar- 
sur- Aube) besides the King and Generalissimo, Marshals Volkonski, 
Barclay, Diebitsh, and Toll assisted. They had scarcely met when 
news reached the assembled council of the occupation of Bordeaux 
by British troops, and of the proclamation of Louis XVIII. in the 
south of France, amidst great acclamations, and Count Pahlen also 
sent in a report that he had fallen in with Bliicher's advanced guard 
between Arcis and Chalons ; so that, at the moment when Napoleon 
had abandoned the protection of the capital, the united armies of the 
Allies stood between him and Paris, and had the road clearly open to 
them. Alexander therefore proposed to the council, " s'il etait plus 
convenable de se porter sur Paris ou de se replier sur le Rhin k la 
poursuite de Napoleon.*' After some deliberation and difference 
of opinion, the important resolve was taken that all the different 
forces should be united, with the exception of 8,000 or 10,000 
horse, under General Winzengerode, who should follow and keep 
wateh upon the march of the Emperor, and that they should com- 
mence their march on the very next morning (the 25th), by way 
of Sezanne and Montmirail ; Bliicher on the right, and Schwarzen- 
berg on the left. Winzengerode, -with a considerable number of 
guns attached to his squadron, had orders to endeavour to impose 
upon Napoleon the idea that the Allied army was in pursuit of him. 
No words can convey an idea of the enthusiasm which prevailed 
through the Allied army, when at daybreak of the 25th they found 
them^ves in full and avowed march upon Paris. 

26. Combat of Ei:RE-CHAMPENOi8B. 

The army was, however, no sooner in march than it unexpectedly 
came upon an enemy. The Dukes of Ragusa and Treviso had 
been recalled by the Emperor to join his army without delay, but 
had only received this order at Fismes on the night of the 20th. 
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They prepared to obey it immediately, and marched by Chateau- 
Thierry and Champaabert, but heard at Berg^res on tiie 23rd of 
the affair at Arcis-sur-Aube, and of the Emperor's subsequent pas- 
sage of the Mame at Vitry. They were therefore well-prepared to 
find an enemy in their path, and proceeded to join their chief by 
feeling their way. In this manner they had reached Soude-St- 
Croix on the 24th, when the two Marshals, differing as to the next 
direction to take, Mortier resolved to proceed on the road to Cha- 
lons, and Marmont rested where he was, on the road to Fdre-Cham- 
penoise. At 8 o'clock on the following morning, the 25th, the 
latter saw, to his dismay, an immense line of camp-fires extending 
before him, behind the Sonde. He immediately directed some 
twenty staff officers to go on a reconnoissance, who actually pene- 
trated into the Allied bivouac, and, on receiving their report, he 
despatched an adjutant to Mortier, to invite him to r^oin him ai 
quickly as possible. This Marshal had also already learned his 
danger, and was returning when the messenger reached him, so that 
both now agreed to fall back on Fdre-Champenoise. Two other 
French detachments, under Generals Pacthod and Compans, the 
one coming from Sezanne, and the other, with some more of the 
Young Guard from Paris, were also at this time actually marching 
upon La F^re-Champenoise. Accordingly, at the same moment 
the opposing armies were moving on the same point of Fdre-Cham* 
penoise, the Allies to pass it towards Paris, MJarmont and Mortier 
towards Vitry, when the two advanced guards clashed near Soude-St- 
Croix. A sharp cannonade ensued for two hours, during which the 
two Marshals brought their respective forces under the fire, and took 
up line between Sommesous and Montefrieux. Two ravines, parallel 
to each other, at Vassimont and Conantray, covered their flanks, 
leaving a narrow plateau between them quite denuded of defence. 
Towards mid-day. Count Nostitz, the Grand Duke Constantine, and 
Count Pahlen came up with a strong body of cavalry, who fell 
upon the cuirassiers of Bourdessoule, and threw them back upon the 
infantry, who immediately formed squares, and those of the brigade 
Jasmin were broken. At the same moment a body of light cavaliy 
advanced upon the rear of Mortier's columns and took some pri- 
soners, but the chasseurs of Latour-Foissac restrained them. For 
seven hours the engagement lasted with various success, the two 
Marshals hoping to keep off the enemy sufficiently to effect their 
march on F^re-Champenoise ; but on reaching Connantray a violet 
shower of hail came up suddenly, and blew with great force directly 
in the faces of the French. The Russian cuirassiers took ad- 
vantage of it to fall upon them, and though the FreDch squares 
received them at first with great steadiness, at length a panic seifed I 
the troops, and they fied in disorder towards the town ; and, I 
although they were rallied by Colonel Le Clerc at the head of i I 
regiment of heavy cavalry, they lost 24 guns and more than 60 
tumbrils. At this moment unexpected assistance arrived to thea 
from the division Compans, and the sound of another conflict gtaag 
j on upon the flank apprised the Marshals that Pacthod, also witb 
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his divisioii, which eseoited a eooYOj, was at hand and already in 
action. 

At this jnnctnre the Prinee Marshal, with the Czar and Kinir, 
arriyed at F^re-Champenoise, attracted by the firing, and saw the 
convoy under General Paethod in hot engagement with the caralry 
of General Korf in a narrow TaHey near Clamerge, six or seven 
English miles ftom where the Marshal had stood. The carriages, four 
in front, stood npon the road while the Tillage was stoutly defended, 
and the rest of the detachment formed squares about it, leaving 
space for 16 guns to open with grape npon the assailants who were 
sent against tibem. It was about 4 o'clock in the afternoon when 
the Sovereigns came upon the field, bringing up fresh bodies of 
cavalry un£r the orders of General Wasilitdiikov. The Prince 
Marshal inmiediately ordered the guns to open upon the French 
squares, and under their fire Alexander led the cavalry forward in 
person. Paethod nobly resisted; but 48 guns in battery made such 
frightful havoc in the French squares, that Paethod was forced to 
lay down his arms. 9,000 men, with 6 generals, were accord- 
ingly brou^t in as prisoners to the Czar, and Paethod was 
permitted to yield up his sword to Alexander in person, who 
accepted it with some words of consolation and grace, and invited 
the unhappy general to dine in his tent Sixty guns and 150 carts 
and tumbnls here became a prize to the conquerors. 

In the midst of the confusion the two Marshals effected their 
retreat to Allement, whence, after a few hours' rest, they proceeded 
in the middle of the night of the 25th-26th to Sezanne. Before 
daybreak they arrived there, but found it in possession of the Prus- 
sivi General Ziethen. In such an emergency the boldest coarse 
is the safest, and day broke as they were bravely pushing through 
the town ; Imt they nad to sustain a sturdy fight with the Prussians 
before they could reach the heights above Bellecroix. Three 
hours after the French had passed Sezanne, the Prince Royal of 
Wiirtemberg came up in pursuit. The greater portion of the army 
of the Marshals, nevertheless, was able to gain and establish itself 
securely for the night at La Ferte-gaucher. On the 27th, the two 
Blarshals, actively pursued by Pahlen, Ziethen, and the Prince 
Royal of Wiirtemberg, were cut off fh)m the road to Coulommiers, 
and forced to fall back by the way to Provins. Here they joined to 
their corps the division Souham retiring from Nogent Compans, 
who had been enabled to retire on Chailly, succeeded in reaching 
Meanz, where he crossed the Mame, the passage of which was 
disputed by the brigade Vincent against the advanced guard of the 
army of Silesia, under the Count de Langeron : but on the 28th, 
BlUcher ordered bridges to be thrown across that river, and drove 
Compans out of Meaux, who retired on Ville Parisin and Mont- 
vaigle, whence, on the ^ 29th, he continued his retreat amidst 
perpetual combats with his pursuers to Bendy. The two Marshals, 
on their arrival at Nanges on that day again separated; Mortier 
marching direct on Paris by the high road to Guignes, and the other 
by a cross-road to Melun. 
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The united annies of the Allies pursued their course, on the 29th, 
in three columns against the French capital. The right column 
consisted of the army of Silesia under Bliicher, who, having left 
a strong division at Meaux on the right of the Mame, under Sacken 
and de Wrede,took the great route royale from Brussels by Soissons. 
The centre column marched by the great German approach along 
the Canal de L*Ourc. The left column marched down the left bank 
of the Mame. In this manner the Allies, on the evening of the 
29th, established themselves : Bliicher, Kleist, De York, Woroizoflf, 
and Langeson were near St. Denis, having their advance at La 
Chapelle at the foot of Montmartre. The Prince Marshal, with 
5,000 men, was at Pantin and La Villette at the foot of the heights 
of Romainville ; and the Prince Royal of Wiirtemberg, with 30,000 
men, threatened Vincennes and Montreuil. The head-quarters of 
the Sovereigns were at Bondy. On the other hand, the two French 
Marshals again united their forces, and passed the Seine at Chajren- 
ton about mid-day, and were therefore arrived in front of Paris before 
the Allied armies arrived, and had already established themselves 
on the heights of Montmartre and Romainville. 

27. The Empress and the King of Rome flt from the 

Capital. 

The uneasy state of Paris at such a moment may be imagined. 
Not only was the population excited to the utmost by the disgrace 
and danger of falling into the hands of enemies, who had idl of 
them a bitter account to settle for past injuries, but crowds of 
peasants flying before the foe beset the barriers of the capital, 
bringing those natural exaggerations which always accompany 
fear. The sight of endless crowds of countrymen thas defiling 
along the Boulevards, with their wives, their children, and their 
cattle, as if seeking their last asylum, was calculated to add im- 
mensely to the trepidation that seized the citizens. Joseph and his 
brothers, Louis and Jerome, who were all in Paris, felt the responsi- 
bility which weighed upon them as the chief depositaries of their 
Imperial brother's wishes. Driven themselves from their papa 
thrones of Spain, Holland, and Westphalia, they were still Princes 
of his Empire at Napoleon's capital ; and they resolved to exercise | 
authority by calling together the Council of Regency, which ae- ■ 
cordingly assembled at fiie Tuileries on the evening of the 28th of ■ 
March, under the presidency of the Empress. The ex-Kings, together | 
with Cambaceres, Talleyrand, Lebrun, and the ministers and high i 
authorities, to the number of 25 persons, assisted at this solenm i 
assembly. After a long discussion, the council determined, by a 
considerable majority, that the Empress and King of Rome should 
remain in Paris. Upon this Joseph presented letters from Napoleon, 
in which he was expressly commanded that in no event should they .. 
permit his wife and son to fall into the hands of the enemy. He 
had good reasons of state for apprehending that, in the hands of hii 
enemies, they might be converted into an instrument against hi"S 1 



and he had accoTdingl j written to his brother that he would rather 
see them in the Seine, than part with so precioos a security. In his 
characteristic language he said : '* The fate of AstTanax, a prisoner 
in the hands of the Greeks, has always appeared to me the most 
deplorable in history." What eren at this juncture Napoleon had 
commanded they all prep a red to obey, and orders were forthwith 
issued for the departure of Ae Empress and the King of Rome, under 
the care of the Arcfa-Chaoeellor Cambaceres. for the palace of 
Rambouillet. On the moraing of the 29th, therefore, the Place de 
Carousel was crowded with the Imperial carriages, and with a crowd, 
some curious, but many diq>leased at what appeared almost a deser- 
tion in the moment of danger. These last succeeded in reaching 
IMarie Louise, and implored her to stay with her son, assuring her 
of their devotion ; bat she pleading the obedience due from her to 
the Emperor, p er scf e ted in her resoWe. She carried with her a 
load of baggage, inelnding all the most precious private papers 
of Napoleon, tSl the crown jewels, and about 18 millions of frimcs in 
gold, and at mid-day departed ** devoree de chagrin, emmenant son 
ills, cheri qui trepignait de depit, et demandait oii on les menait"* 
Joseph and the Due de Feltre, Minister of War, then turned about 
to make the best arrangements in their power for the defence of 
the city. There was not a field work at this time existing for its 
protection, and scarcely a musket was left in the arsenals for the 
defence of the capital of this mighty military monarchy. At the 
utmost, 22,000 or 23,000 soldiers could be rallied under the two 
Marshals, with about 12,000 National Guards, of whom not above 
one- third had arms, to defend Montmartre and the Butte de Chau- 
mont Had the great chief been present to command, barricades 
would doubtless lurre been forthwiUi raised in the streets, and the 
arsenal of Yincennes emptied of the immense supply of combustibles 
which were yet amassed within its walls ; but Joseph was not the 
man to take the place of one so wonderfully full of resources and 
so marvellously endowed with energy to use them most effectually. 
Marshal Moncey was chief of the National Guard, General Hulin 
was ehe/de la place ; but these two functionaries were independent, 
by virtue of office, of the Minister of War, which latter only pos- 
sessed authority to instruct Marmont to defend the plateau of 
Romainville, and Mortier the heights of Montmartre. Some guns 
were dragged up in haste from the arsenal to the heights and 
placed in battery, and some palisades were driven in to secure the 
barriers and gates from an inroad of Cossacks. A spirited pro- 
clamation was issued by Joseph, in which he earnestly exhorted the 
troops and the inhabitants to resist the enemy bravely till the arrival 
of the Emperor, who might be hourly expected to arrive to the 
assistance of his capital at the head of a victorious army. 

The Allied Sovereigns and generals werv congregated at the 
Chiteau de Bondy on the night of the 29th, and determined that 
the attack of Paris should take place at early morning of the 30th, 
I for it was known that Napoleon was already advancing with rapid 
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Strides to take part in its defence. The object oi attack was to be 
the heights of Montmartre and Belleville. Barclay de Tolly, widi te 
corps of Raeffskoi and Shachafskoi, and the reaenrea, amounting k 
all to 50,000 men, was to storm RomainTille, -while Pahlen mSni 
on Montrenil, and the Prince Royal of Wurtemberg and Gioliy 
marched down the right bank of the Seine by way of Gharenton nd 
cleared the Bois de Vincennes. The right attack waa confided to 
Bliicher, who advanced against Montmartre with 90,000 men in two 
strong colamns : one under Count Langeron to move throogfa Sl 
Denis on Clichy and Montmartre ; and another, under Kleist, De 
York, and Woronsoff, upon La Chapelle and La Villette. Prince 
Eugt^ne of Wiirtemberg, between the right and left attacks, wu to 
advance from Pantin against the Butte de Chanmont. An addien 
to the inhabitants of Paris was also agreed upon at this council, in 
which the inhabitants were assured that the object of the Allied 
Sovereigns was to establish peace and a beneficent government, and 
the preservation of tranquillity in concert with their own authorities. 
This proclamation, with a proposal for a capitulation annexed, was 
sent in to the French advanced posts, but was at once r^ected bf 
the Marshals, who replied that they were resolved to maintain their 
ground. 

28. Battle and Capitulation of Paris. 

At 2 in the morning the ginirale beat in all the quarters of 
Paris to summon the National Guard to their places of rendezvous. 
Joseph repaired to Montmartre and established himself on the 
butte des cinq moulins. Here he was joined by Hulin with a staff 
of artillery and engineer officers, and was soon followed by the 
Minister of War and others. From this spot they could overlook 
the whole plain of St Denis. Marshal Moncey, Duke of Coneg- 
liano, marched up to the heights about 5 o'clock at the head of the 
National Guard. Marmont had arrived first on the ground with 
his corps, and had disposed his troops on the northern slopes of 
Romainville from that village to Pre St. Gervais. Mortier, who had 
passed the night in position, had charge to defend the plain in front of 
Montmartre all the way to St. Denis, and therefore had more ground 
to pass over and cover ; but it so happened Aat Bliicher, notwith- 
standing his natural impatience to be '* vorvartSf'* was unable to get 
his corps up from Meaux so early as the Generalissimo. Prince 
Eugdne of Wiirtemberg, accordingly, began the battle at 6 in the 
morning, and was encountered by Boyer's division of the Young 
Guard as he debouched from Pantin. He was, however, supported 
by the Russian cuirassiers under Kretov, and a furious conflict 
ensued, when the Prince, finding himself overmatched, sent to 
Barclay, who immediately ordered Raeffskoi to commence opera- 
tions on the left. Pahlen also had at this time carried Montrenil. 
Marmont now sent forward Compans with the division Lagrange 
from his left and the Duke de Padua on the right to take the offen- 
sive, and the battle raged fiercely in and about Romainville. 
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Barclay de Tolly, as soon as he saw Raeffiskoi likely to be over- 
whelmed, resolved to secure possession of the plateau of Romainyille, 
and Mezenzov advanced witii three divisions of the Russian guard, 
foot and horse, in support, while Paskevitch mounted the hill with 
the grenadiers from Rosny. General Mezenzov forced Lagrange 
to give back the ground, while Pahlen's advance tmrn the side of 
Montreuil and Bagnolet obliged the Duke of Padua to fall back ; 
so that the French were driven back rearwards to Belleville and 
almost to Mesnil Moutant All this time General Compans re- 
mained master of Pantin with the division Boyer, and sent up the 
division Michet in support to Pr6 St Germain, while Mortier, 
finding he was not yet attacked, sent the divisions Curiel, Char- 
pentier, and Christiani to occupy La Villette and La Chapelle. 
Marmont also contracted his line by withdrawing into Belleville 
and Bagnolet The Duke of Padua was accordingly formed up on 
the plateau near Malassis behind Bagnolet, in order to communicate 
with the troops who still held Montreuil, thus maintaining with 
solidity the right of the position. The Duke of Ragusa resolved 
even to attempt the offensive again, and sent Boyer out of Pantin into 
the wood of Romainville. who took the Russians in their advance by 
surprise, but they immediately sent General Kretov with his cui- 
rassiers to drive them back. These, however, found themselves 
checked by the guns on the heights, which covered them with 
grape and obliged them to fall back. It was about 8 o'clock when 
the Czar arrived on the field of battle. He at once ordered Barclay 
to send up the grenadiers under Paskievitch in aid, who carried 
the wood of Romainville after a most desperate conflict, while the 
Prussian guards and the Baden troops were sent again to Pantin, 
and thus Raeffskoi was in a position to resume the offensive. 

During these attacks Mortier awaited Bliicher*s attacks, which 
did not take effect till 11 o'clock, when Langeron's column was 
seen coming up from Bourget and ^ving the brigade Robert out of 
Aubervilliers, and when the corps of York, Kleist, and Woronzow 
were seen to be moving steadily forward. The dark mass of blue 
uniform became quickly edged with fire; standards were seen 
waving, trumpets were heard sounding, and a hundred pieces of 
cannon opened their voices as the Prussian army, widening and 
extending, burst like one huge wave and overspread the whole 

Slain of St. Denis.* At sight of this imposing force the ex-King 
oseph lost heart, and called the ministers to council in his tent 
He showed them that he had no strength of troops to resist such a 
host, and no reserves or reinforcements to bring up ; not only did 
the countless host they saw endanger the capital, but that he had 
received reports that Charonne and the Barriere du Trone were 
already attacked by the Austrians, who had driven their troops out 
of Montreuil ; and an officer was brought forward who had been cap- 
tured by the Cossacks and carried to the head- quarters of Bondy, 
where he had seen the Czar, who desired him to tell the Parisians 
that he was not making war against them, but against Napoleon, and 
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tliat he irislied to enter the city, not as a barbarian bat an a friend. 
His councillors therefore agreed with Joseph that, to save the ca- 

Sital from horrors, Paris must be within a few hoars delivered apL 
oseph frankly admitted that resistance would destroy the capital 
'without saying the Empire ; that the contest was, in fact, reduced 
to a hopeless battle of one against a dozen, the resalt of which 
could never admit of the least doubt, whatever bravery might be 
called forth. He therefore announced his own intention to depart, 
and gave to the Marshals full power to capitulate if they pleased. 
Joseph, Jerome, and Clarke then, mounting their horses, descended \ 
from Montmartre and fled at their utmost speed by the external j 
boulevards to the Bois de Boulogne, whence they took the road ' 
to Blois. De York, continuing his forward march, fell upon La ! 
Chapelle, and Kleist, with Woronzow, attacked La Villette, while 
Langeron followed after Robert, and sent a detachment to attack Les 
Batignoles on the left, and threaten the Bois de Boulogne. General 
Christian! in Onin struggled to retain possession of La Villette, and 
carried forward four fresh battalions to its support ; but the French 
were driven out of it by Woronzow, and all their cannon taken. Mor- 
tier, however, contended for four hours with heroic resolution to bold 
the hill of Montmartre against the constantly increasing masses 
and reiterated attacks of the Prussians. 

While thus the army of Silesia developed its strength in the plain 
of St Denis to the north, the heads of the columns, under the com- | 
mand of the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg to the south, arrived i 
at 1 o'clock in the afternoon at Neuilly-sur-Mame, where he Idt 
Count Giulay in observation, and marched with tiie rest of hii - 
division in two columns against Fontenay-aux-Bois. The colamu i 
under the command of the Prince of Ilohenlohe then advanced by j 
way of Port St. Maur, and the other under Stockmayer across the i 
Bois de Vincennes to Charcnton. The wood was occupied without . 
opposition and the castle blockaded, but Hohenlohe was obliged to ■ 
carry the bridge by storm, when he drove the enemy back with , 
severe loss and captured 8 guns. The united force then appeared 
at Charenton, where a mixed body of veterans and young soldiers 
made some resistance ; but they were forced to cross the Mame and 
yield possession of the bridge. The duty of securing all the ap- 
proaches across the rivers from the south being thus accomplish^ 
Count Pahlen communicated the result of his successful advance, 
which made the left flank of the Allied army secure. 

The Czar now ordered an attack from the whole line. Kaeffsko 
sent the division Mezenzoi against Malassis, and drove the Duk 
of Padua out of Bagnolet and Charonne. Pitsnitzki carried Romair 
ville, driving the division Chabert before him to Belleville. TJ 
division Ricard in vain endeavoured to hold the Pare des Bruyt-n 
Marmont put himself at the head of the brigade Clavel to ke 
back Pitsnitzki ; but the whole brigade was dispersed, the brigad 
killed, and the Marshal's horse shot under him. The combat ^ 
rude and bloody, when Compans came opportunely with a divi? 
of the Young Guard under General Dejean, which gave rise to 
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report that Napoleon had amved. The cry of Vive VEmpereur^ 
accordingly, ran along the ranks, and now, animated by a new 
hope, the conflict was renewed with spirit Belleville was the key 
of the position, as commanding the whole of it from Montmartre to 
Yincennes, and here Marmont rallied the remains of the divisions 
Lagrange, Ricard, Padua, and Ledru des Essarts, with all his 
artillery, and held his ground against every attack till the Prince 
Marshal ordered two columns to push their way, the one between 
Menilmontaut and the cemetery of Pdre-la-Chaise to attain to the 
Butte St. Chaumont, between Belleville and the external boulevard, 
and the other to reach the same point from Pantin and La Petite 
Villette. The chief artillery officer, Paixhans, placed his guns in 
battery at Charonne, which bore direct upon the front of these assaults ; 
but the Russian grenadiers, though riddled with grape, persevered 
and carried the butte ; Prince Gortchakofif forced Charonne, and 
stormed the batteries, and Paris lay at their feet. The Russian centre 
pressing forward crowded upon the plateau from here to Belleville 
with deafening shouts. The cry of " Fire on Paris I fire on Paris I " 
now resounded on every side, and, amidst discordant cries which 
rent the welkin, 20 howitzers were immediately brought up under the 
direction of General Miloradovitch, and bombs were speedily sent 
as far as the Chaussee d*Autin. Marmont, calling Generals Pelle- 
port and Meynadier to his assistance, rallied all who would follow 
him, and stood sword in hand to stop the Russians from penetrating 
into the Faubourg du Temple. Then might be seen the friend of 
the Emperor's youth, excited by the occasion, disputing, step by 
step, the entrance to the suburb. His sword being broken, he seized 
a musket, and with his features blackened with smoke, and with 
one arm in a sling, he did all that man could do for glory, for his 
Emperor, and for his country ; but he who was the last of the 
heroes was calumniated as the first of traitors.* 

Seeing at length that the city was at the mercy of the fire of the 
Allies, Marmont sent Colonel Labedoydre to the Generalissimo with 
propositions for an armistice similar to that which had been granted 
a short time before to Mortier. He still held La Villette with the 
divisions Curial, Charpentier, and La Chapelle with the division 
Christiani, but being utterly exhausted of ammunition, he had 
been unable to hold the Butte Montmartre against the attack of 
Langeron, and two columns, under Generals Radzevitch and 
Kapzevitch, had consequently advanced from St Onin into the 
village of Clignancourt, which advance Dautpucourt and Spasse 
with the cavalry were unable to impede, and consequently the 
Allied forces now reached the foot of Montmartre almost unop- 
posed. Here Belliard resisted their ascent in vain, and was forced 
to fall back before the Russians to the barrier of Monceau. The 
Butte de Montmartre was thus crowned and secured with 20 guns 
in battery, the Russians exclaiming as they looked down on Paris: 
** So, Father Paris ! you must now pay for Mother Moscow." The 
Duke de Conegliano, with the National Guard, who still held 

* Lamartine. 
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Les Batignoles, was now also obliged to giye way, and the Teteran 
Marshal Moncey was found at the barrier of Clichy wounded, utterly 
exhausted in person, and absolutely deserted by any troops. On 
seeing this state of things, Mortier immediately wrote on a drum- 
head the following missive to the Prince Marshal: "Prince, let 
us save a useless effusion of blood. I propose to you a sus- 
pension of arms for twenty-four hours, during which we will treat 
in order to save Paris from the horrors of a siege." The two 
propositions reached Schwarzenberg nearly at the same moment, 
who named the village of La Villette as the place of rendezvous for 
the negotiations, where, on the table of a public-house and amidst 
the roar of the battle, which was still going on with fury, a capitu- 
lation was signed at 2 o'clock in the night, by which it was agreed 
that the French troops should evacuate Paris at 7 o'clock, and that it 
should be delivered up to the Allies at 9 o'clock in the morning of 
the 31st of March. This battle of Paris, the crowning scene of the 
invasion of France by the Allies, cost them not less than 9,093 
killed and wounded, of whom upwards of 7,000 were Russians. 
Eighty-six guns were captured on the field and 72 pieces of ar- 
tillery were afterwards given up by capitulation. The French loss 
is not believed to have exceeded 4,500 men, but of course was never 
reckoned. 

29. Napoleon hastens back to Fontainebleau. 

Napoleon had been joined at St. Dizier on the 23rd by his 
plenipotentiary Caulaincourt, Duke de Vicenza, who had quitted 
Chatillon on the 20th with the other negotiators. The sight of an 
ambassador who had failed in his embassy was not calculated to 
heighten the enthusiasm of the army. But the Emperor received 
him graciously, and said he did well to return to him without ac- 
cepting the ultimatum of the Allies, for if he had accepted it, he 
would have disavowed him. Nothing of interest occurred at the 
Imperial head-quarters while they rested at St Dizier, excepting 
the capture by General Pine at the outposts of the Baron de 
Wessenburg, together with M. de Vitrolles returning from a mission 
to the Count d' Artois, who contrived to conceal their mission from 
the Emperor. With great difficulty Caulaincourt obtained permission 
to liberate the Baron, and charged him with a letter to Mettemich, 
in which, but without his master's authority, he endeavoured to 
reopen negotiations. In the meanwhile. Napoleon was anxiously 
expecting the report of his scouts, that the Prince Marshal was fol- 
lowing him with the Allied army, and at length some prisoners were 
brought in who affirmed that the armies of Bohemia and Silesia 
had joined and had marched on Paris : this, nevertheless, the 
Emperor persisted in disbelieving. At last, on the 26th, Mac- 
donald reported that from the reports he had received, there was 
absolutely no enemy on his trace, except a few light troops. Upon 
this a reconnoissance was ordered that Napoleon might convince 
himself of the reality. "Whilst marcMng along the left bank of 
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the Marne, he perceived a strong body of cavalry on the right 
bank, in the direction of Vitry. Without hesitation, though well 
knowing the danger of passing a river in the face of an enemy, 
he immediately forded the Mame at H^ricourt with all his forces 
except the corps of Oudinot, whom he left at St Dizier, and marched 
straight forward, when he was attacked by 10,000 cavalry and 
some light infantry the moment he reached the opposite bank. 
The action conmienced by Echelon from the left, and Win^engerode, 
who commanded, soon found he had got the entire French army 
on his hands, which was just what he ought not to have brought 
about He was soon driven back to Penthin, on the road to Bar-Le • 
Due, when night put an end to the combat, and the Emperor re- 
turned to St Dizier, satisfied that the affair had been but one 
of outpost In considerable uncertainty as to what he had best do 
next, he ordered the army to march on the 27th to Vitry, which 
he found d Vabri d^un coup de maitif and the hazardous attempt 
to carry it by storm failed ; and here he received the account of 
the double action at F^re-Champenoise. He accordingly took 
counsel of Ney, Berthier, and Caulaincourt, who recommended 
unanimously an immediate advance on Paris without a moment's 
delay, and on the 28th the army began its march to Doulcourt, 
where it rested that night, and on the 29th proceeded to Troyes.. 
With his ordinary impatience, he soon outstripped his troops, who 
could not move at his rate of speed, and on the march this day he 
received a despatch f^om M. de Lavalette, which apprised him of the 
danger that menaced Paris, and induced him to hasten forward 
still faster. He reached ViUeneuve I'Archeveque on the morning 
of the 30th, and here his impatience increased upon him so much, 
that he quitted his horse and took post, with Berthier and Caulain- 
court, for Paris. Towards midnight he reached Fromenteau, where 
he threw himself out of the carriage and ran to enquire the news 
at the poste. On his way he encountered a body of French cavalry 
marching under the orders of General Belliard, and from him, as 
he was issuing forth from the obscurity of a doorway, he received 
the fatal information : — ** Paris has capitulated. The enemy enter 
it to-morrow. These troops are the remains of the corps-d^armie 
of Marshals Marmont and Mortier, falling back on Fontainebleau.'' 
He seized the General by the arms and almost threw him into the 
carriage, which he also entered, and overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions. After an ebullition of temper at all that was told him, very 
1 natural under the circumstances, he gave up all idea of proceeding 
in person to Paris, and taking Caulaincdhrt aside he said : — " Ride 
full speed I ride ! for I am given up and sold. See if I have time 
^ yet to intervene in the treaty which is signing perhaps without me 
~~ and against me. Do not lose an instant I give you full powers.** 
fi The Duke de Vicenza rode off, but returned while Napoleon still 
^ Awaited at Fromenteru, having been refused a passage at the out- 
^iK>st8. Shut up with his negotiator, the Emperor succeeded iix 
^. Overcoming the scruples that Caulaincourt had the honesty to admit 
^ ' '^^ felt with regard to making a second attempt at negotiation ; but 
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at length he again started for Paris, while Napoleon mounted hif 
horse and slowly and in silence took the road to Fontaineblean, 
accompanied bj Berthier. 

30. The AixtED Armies enter Paris in tricthph. 

Paris had never been trodden by the foot of a foreign conqueror 
since the 15th century, when a Xing of England entered it and 
assumed the crown of France ; now *^ the Kings of the earth stood 
up and took counsel together" to destroy a pestilent ambition 
which, nurtured in the hotbed of unbounded license, had subsided 
into slavish obedience to arbitrary power, and carried fire and sword 
into all iheir dwellings. Nevertheless, it had been made the open 
avowal of the Alliance that they did not come to France in a spirit 
of revenge and retaliation for former injuries, but in the interest 
of peace and self-proteetion, and, therefore, it was essential that 
the great military chief should be removed f^m power ; but beyond 
that, France should be left in full liberty to choose her own fonn 
of government and her own ruler. The deputation from the capital, 
consisting of the civil magistracy and chiefs of the National Guard, 
were accordingly received by the Czar with these words : " I am 
not the enemy of the French nation, but only of a single man who, 
devoured by ambition and filled with bad faith, came into the heart 
of my dominions, and left me no alternative but to seek security 
for my future safety in the liberation of Europe. The Allied Sove- 
reigns have come here neither to conquer nor to rule France, but to 
learn and support what France itself deems most suitable for its owa 
welfare." Whilst Alexander assumed to himself to be the grand 
arbiter, the officers entrusted with the duty of settling the evacua- 
tion of Paris arranged that the outposts of the two Marshals should 
surrender the gates to the soldiers of the Allied armies at the hoar 
named in the morning ; after which the Sovereigns ^vould make 
their solemn entry. 

At mid-day on the 31st, the Czar, having on his right King 
Frederick William, and on his left the Prince Marshal, Generalissimo 
of the Allied armies, entered Paris on horseback, through the Port? 
de St Martin, attended by all the notables and chiefs of the thr© 
nations, and a numerous military stafif. The Cossacks formed th 
advance ; the Archduke Constantine came next, at the head of it 
guards of the dififerent powers, formed in column ; and 50,0( 
picked troops succeeded, each soldier wearing on his arm a vhi 
scarf The crowd that assembled to witness this triumph was 
enormous, and the acclamations so great, that the procession v 
frequently stopped before they could even attain to the streets of 
capital. All the city seemed assembled and concentrated, and 
unanimous feeling evidently directed the minds of all. The sy? 
that had put all their families into mourning was at an end. It 
hoped that the reign of the sword had terminated. Arrived a 
Place Louis XV., the troops filed in perfect order before 
Sovereigns, and were then marched off to the cautonnieuts 
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pared for them in the adjacent villages, while the Sovereigns were 
conducted to the quarters prepared for them in the town, the 
Czar dismounting at the hotel of Prince Talleyrand, situated at one 
angle of the garden of the Tuileries. The vast and splendid apart- 
ments of Talleyrand's mansion offered large accommodation for 
ministers and aides-de-camp, and were well suited to the ordinary 
diplomatic re-unions of important councils.* 

In the meanwhile, at daybreak on the 31st, Caulaincourt had 
found himself in the midst of the military girdle of the soldiers of 
all nations who held firm hold of Paris, and who were all busily 
occupied in preparing to enter the capital en grande tenite. He 
first essayed to meet with some provisional government at the Hotel 
de Ville ; but finding no one there with whom to open his mission, 
he made his way to the Chateau de Bondy, where he succeeded, 
through some old acquaintance, in obtaining inmiediate admittance 
to the Czar. Such a moment was most unpropitious for the date 
oholum BelisariOf and he was unable to obtain anything more than 
a gracious acknowledgment from the sovereign to whom he had 
been so long accredited as ambassador. Caulaincourt waited 
accordingly till the triumph was over, when he again repaired to 
the ante-chamber of Alexander, and had the good luck to obtain 
the recognition of the Grand-Duke Constantine as he passed by 
him to his Imperial brother's apartment, and to him he com- 
municated his desire to be received at the Allied councils as the 
representative of his fallen master. Constantine confessed to him 
his knowledge that the most inflexible precautions had been taken 
to close the cabinet of the Sovereigns against every emissary of 
Napoleon ; nevertheless, the Grand-Duke, moved by the entreaties 
of his former Mend, carried him in his carriage to a phice of con- 
cealment where he passed the night, and in the morning he gained 
admission, unknown to the cunning and vigilant owner of the 
mansion, into the private apartment of the Czar. He afterwards 
knocked in vain at the doors of the many still influential func- 
tionaries who had lived with him in the sunshine of Imperial favour, 
but to little or no purpose, and (last of all) he effected an audience 
■with the Prince of Benevento himself. " II est trop tard," said 
Talleyrand ; "il n'y a plus k s'occuper de Napoleon, que pour lui 
menager une retraite eloignee." 

31. Napoleon is dethroned bt Decree of the Senate. 

M. Thiers states very forcibly the ascendancy that Talleyrand's 
opinions naturally obtained at this peculiar crisis. " C'est k lui 
que s'adressaient particuli^rement des questions, conmie au plus 
accredite des personnages aux quels on pouvait les poser ; M. de T. 

* M. Thiers mentions as the reason for this arrangement that the offer of the 
Tuilerirs having been made to the Czar, he had expressed his own wish in pre- 
ference to occupy the Elys6e ; but that during the review His Imperial Majesty 
was privately informed that it was thought that this palace was mined with ^w- 
powder, and Talleyrand accordingly offered the loaa oC h\% i^'«\i \sv»sv<C^9^Rl^'^^c^^^ 
was accepted on the spur of the momeut. 
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possedait au pins haut point le discemement des sitoaticms, 
decouYrir ce qui convenait k chacune, et avait de plus Vi 
domier k ses avis une forme piqaante ou sententieuse, qu 
yalait tout de suite la yoque d'un bon mot on d*uii mot profon 
avait clairement discemd qu'eleve par la victoire, Kapole 
pouYait se soutenir que par elle ; que vaincu il ^tait detrone 
la R^publique n*etait pas proposable k une generation qui 
assiste aux horreurs de 1793, la monarchie etait le seul gou' 
ment alors possible.'* Talleyrand thus summed up his 
opinions : " La Republique est une impossibilite ; la Regency 
nadotte soit une intrigue; les Bourbons seuls sont un prio 
The Allied Sovereigns in their proclamation invited the Sen 
meet and determine the future of France ; and, accordingl j, < 
1st of April, the Prince, Grand Dignitary and Vice-Presid 
the Senate, assembled that body, who nominated a provi 
government, and on the following day reassembled, and rei 
unanimously these two simple articles : — ** That the here 
sovereignty established in the person of Napoleon Bonaparl 
his descendants was abolished,'' and " that all Frenchmen 
absolved from further allegiance to him." 

32. War in the South of Francb. 

The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia had not been inattentive 
state of affairs in the campaign of Champagne, and was 
aware how they affected his own position. He had sent i 
Emperor all the assistance he could spare, without desti 
every hope of being able to check the advance of the British 
whenever its leader might determine to move against him. 
the foresight of a great commander, he had, as early as th 
of March, given directions to his engineers to throw up wo 
defence about Toulouse, of which it has been thought 
Wellington knew nothing whatever ; but Soult had considere 
he could, without any great effort, and without any serious ] 
ance, be able to reach that city, when it might be no long* 
pedient, or even possible, to cling to the mountains. On the 
he despatched all the conscripts in his army to man those 
and he then awaited the issue of events about Conchez and 
bdge, to which last place he fell back on the 15th, keepin 
advanced posts still at the former town. 

Wellington was, of course, fully apprised of what was goii 
in Champagne, and especially of the resolution taken by the J 
Sovereigns at Chaumont, that they would not sheath the swoi 
they had totally crushed Napoleon Bonaparte ; and having 
received all his reinforcements, and having called back Bere 
from Bordeaux, he had in line 27,000 British with 42 guns 
18,000 Spaniards with 18 guns, making in all 40,000 bayonets 
sabres with 60 pieces of artillery, to oppose Soult with 28,00( 
38 guns, who was now, however, as he apprehended, daily ex 
lag to be joined by Suchet out of Spain. Soult, after Hill's ai 
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at Aire, haying heard of the state of affiiirs at Bajonne, retreated 
in the night of the 16ih hj Semalonrhe npon Vic-Bigorre. The 
British army was immediately in motion in three colnnms in pur- 
suit ; the right upon (kmchex, the centre towards Castelnare, and 
the left on Plaisance. The sight of the latter colnmns on the plateaa 
of Sauveterre showed the Trench Marshal that he was turned by the 
▼alley of the Adour, and that Wellington had barred the road leaiding 
from Tarbes to St Gaudens and Toulouse. Hill next drove in the 
French outposts on the 19th, who retired upon the little town of 
Vic-Bigorre, about three leagues fit)m Tarbes, with the loss of some 
80 killed and wounded. On the following day, a strong rear-guard 
was observed in position on a ridge behind the small river Laiza. 
D'Erlon, on the right, standing across the great road to Tarbes, 
and Berton*s cavalry in column covering Vic-Bigorre, on a narrow 
road bounded on each side by a deep and wide ditch. Picton 
coming up with the 3rd Division and Brock*8 German horse, then 
overthrew Berton, which enabled the former to drive D'Erlon 
through the vineyards and town, who being much pressed fell back 
in good order upon Tarbes. Soult, thinking this only a flank 
movement, moved to fall upon it with his whole army, and caused 
the divisions Darican and D'Armagnac under General Paris to unite 
with D'Erlon, Clausel, and Reille upon the plateau of Oleac, be- 
hind that town. The country was unfavourable for quick obser- 
vation, and the French so covered their movements with rear-guards, 
that it was ^fficult to estimate the numbers or real direction of 
their march. A young cavalry officer of most varied attainments, 
Captain William Light, bold as well as accomplished, offered his 
services to explore the enemy. The offer having been accepted, 
he rode forward as if he would charge the skirmishers, and sud- 
denly dropping on his saddle as if wounded, entered unobserved 
and unpursued into a wood, where he found no en^my. Passing 
through this concealment he reached an open summit, whence he 
could see the main body of the French army, whom he counted 
by battalions and squadrons ; but as his daring confidence and his 
sudden appearance saved him at first, so the speed with which, when 
he would return, he broke down the declivity astonished and bewil- 
dered the skirmishers, and he was thus enabled to return in safety 
to the spot fit)m which he had started when he left the side of the 
Commander-in-Chief.* 

On the 20th, Wellington advanced against Tarbes in two columns 
by the roads leading up Arom Vic-Bigorre and Rabastens, while 
Clinton, with the 6th Division, turned the post through the village 
of Dours. The action commenced about 12 o'clock. The fight was 
short, but wonderfully fierce and violent, often muzzle to muzzle ; 
vrhen Soult, seeing himself threatened in flank, was forced to give 
way, but knowing the country well, he held on until he had directed 
Reille to quit Tarbes. Hill passed through that town without oppo- 
sition, but a little way beyond it found Clausel's entire corps of four 
divisions in position* A sharp affair ensued, but the French, seeing 

• Napier* 
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Clinton's approach in their rear, gave -way. The flat country was 
soon covered with confnsed masses of pursuers and pursued ; but, as 
had been foreseen, the British cavalry could not act The situation 
of the French seemed, however, desperate, but Glausel extricated 
his troops with great ability, and joined Soult and the remaining 
divisions drawn up behind the batteries, which opened all their 
fire upon the British. Darkness prevented Wellington from making 
new dispositions, and he bivouacked his army for the night between 
the Larret and Arroz rivers. In the night of the 22nd, however, 
the Duke of Dalmatia again retreated to St. Gaudens and 
Montrejeau, followed by the 13th, 14th, and 15th Dragoons, who 
took a great many prisoners. He had learned th^ march of the 
4th Division and Vivian's cavalry upon Tri^ and Castelnau, and 
became, in consequence, apprehensive for his communications with 
Toulouse. This he regarded as his great strategic post, because 
it conmiands the principal passage of the Garonne, and is the 
centre of a great number of rosids on both sides of that river. 
Thence he had it in his power to move according to circumstances, 
either by Carcassonne to unite with Suchet, or by Alby to maich 
towards Augereau ; or he could draw the Allies away fW>m either 
of these armies by placing the Garonne between him and them, 
and descending the right bank of the river to join Decaen near 
Bordeaux, where he could shake the schemes of the Legitimisti 
and re-establish the Emperor's government. Besides, Touloose 
was the chief military arsenal of the South of France, and the 
*^knot of all his future combinations," by which any effectual 
stand could be made there. The Allies pursued in three columnar 
but their marches were short, so that the British took seven daya 
to accomplish the distance which the French had accomplished 
in four ; for Wellington was solicitous to bring his army forward 
in the most efficient state, that he might husband his strength and 
be ready for that finishing blow, which he saw was now inmiineDt ; 
The British army, accordingly, pursued its march without further j 
interruption, and on the 27th reached the left bank of the GaronDe^ 
above Toulouse. 



33. Campaign m the East op Spain — Restoration oi 

Ferdinand VIL 

Since the junction of the armies of Catalonia and Arag^n, and 
the retreat of the British under Lord William Bentinck to Ta^ .1 
ragona, the opposing armies still remaining in Spain had rested ' 
nearly inactive. At the beginning of the year General Clinttf i\ 
had succeeded Bentinck in command, and lay at the right bank d 
the Llobregal with 10,000 British troops and 9,000 Spaniards, th« 
latter under Sarsfeld. General Elio, with an ill-disciplined ftrt* I 
of 16,000, observed the neighbourhood of Gerona, while Copodt.N 
with an army of 12,000, besieged Peniscola and blockaded Leridii 
and Mequinenza, in which places the French still held garrisoai | 
The Marshal Duke of Albufera is supposed to have maintained ondff r 
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his command during the first reverses of the Emperor, including all 
these garrisons, 65,000 men; hut Napoleon had withdrawn 9,179 
men in December, and had recalled in January 10,000 more, with 80 
guns, to join his standard; neyertheless, he still had 13,000 men 
standing by him in the field, who were in Spain, employed to no 
good purpose during the disasters of his master. It must have been 
sufficiently clear to Suchet, that he could not hold Catalonia in the 
face of Napoleon's falling fortunes ; nevertheless, he clung to his 
separate command, and resisted every appeal of Soult to cross the 
Pyrenees to his assistance. The disposable force in Catalonia might 
have averted, or even rendered favourable, the battle of Orthez. 
He was now again urged to move his army upon Wellington's rear, 
to disturb his communications, and prevent his falling with his 
entire army upon Toulouse. This entreaty, like all preceding ones, 
was answered by a letter which was received near the last day of 
the campaign, and while Soult was expecting the full benefit of the 
operation. Suchet replied : " The proposed Aversion upon Welling- 
ton's rear would serve only to disorganise the few troops that were 
left to him." 

A singular event, which now occurred, hastened the crisis of 
the French relinquishment of the Peninsula. A Spanish adven- 
turer, Juan Van Halen, was attached to Suchet's staff. He had 
been captured at the battle of Rio Seco, and had since sworn 
allegiance to Joseph, and held a commission in the guards of the 
intrusive King. Finding that this cause was falling, he determined, 
by committing a fresh treason, to purchase pardon for his former 
desertion. While serving on the staff of the Duke of Albufera, 
he had got a key to his cypher and the possession of his private 
seal. He had also made himself master of an ingenious secret 
stratagem, by means of which the French Marshal had been enabled 
to assure his generals of the genuine nature or otherwise of the 
despatches and orders he issued, for such was the known duplicity 
of Spanish emissaries that the French knew that they could never 
safely trust them although they were occasionally obliged to make 
use of them. Thus armed. Van Halen employed the agency of a 
mistress to make overtures to the Baron d'Erolles, and they two 
drew up orders addressed in Suchet's name to the governors of the 
strong places still held by the French, directing them to evacuate 
the fortresses and march to join the Emperor in the heart of France. 
These orders were so thoroughly well fabricated that they deceived 
the governors of Lerida, Mequinenza, and Mouzon, which were 
accordingly evacuated, and these fortresses thus returned into the 
possession of the Spaniards ; but the stratagem failed at Tortosa, 
where Van Halen was nearly taken prisoner by a counter snare. 
The garrisons, nevertheless, set themselves in march, as they sup- 
posed, to go into France, but on reaching the defiles of Martriell 
they were surrounded by the Spanish troops, and 2 generals, 2,600 
men, and 4 guns, with a military chest, submitted to the Spaniards, 
who treated them with great harshness and insult The British t 
General Clinton had been no party to Vwi 'Bs\ftT^ii^ ^'^r.cvV "ssA. 
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refused to meddle in any way in the sabseqnent dispate that aroee 
about the conventions. 

The Duke of Albufera was not mnch injored by Van Halen^ 
treachery, for he could no longer continue to maintain the gain- 
soncd places, and accordingly surrendered Gerona and drew back 
his army to Figueras. Barcelona, however, still held out under 
Habert, whither Sarsfield advanced to blockade him, which he did 
till the 20th of March. The French Marshal even made a farther 
proposal to restore all the fortresses in Spain poesessed by die French 
troops, on an understanding that the garrisons should be sent back 
to France, with a right of being disposable ; for Barceloiiay Tortosa, 
Peniscola, and Murviedro retained 15,000 or 20,000 men fttmi active 
service in the field : but Wellington strenuously urged the Spuush 
ministry not to admit of any capitulation of these gamaoniy except 
on the basis of their becoming prisoners of war. 

The state of Napoleon's stairs had now made it a matter of 
policy, as well as of necessity, that the unfortunate King Ferdi- 
nand should be released from his imprisonment and restored to 
Spain. He had greatly chafed in his fetters since the treaty of 
Valen9ay, when he had been first aroused from his deep religious 
exercises to a knowledge of the outer world ; and, in reply to his 
earnest solicitations addressed to Napoleon, he received on the 7th 
of March passports to enable him to join Snchet*8 army on the 
Pyrenean f^ntier, and to effect his return to Spain. Accordingly, 
on the 13th he set out from yalen9ay, and forthwith acquainted the 
Regency of the kingdom of his intention to arrive specduy in Spain. 
On the 20th he crossed the frontier from Perpignan, accompanied 
by his brother Don Carlos and his uncle Don Antonio, and was 
received by the Marshal Duke of Albufera, who immediately for- 
warded him to the outposts of the Spanish army, where he was 
received by General Copons with great pomp, and in presence of 
both armies, who made a convention for a suspension of hostilities 
for the occasion. Ferdinand, continuing his course, arrived at 
Gerona on the 24th, whence he sent an autograph letter to the 
Regency expressive of his happiness at finding himself again amidst 
his own nation and army, which had displayed so generous a fidelity 
towards him. On the 6tii of April he reached Zaragosa, which he 
entered amidst every manifestation of general joy ; but when he 
arrived at Valencia the true character of the narrow-minded monarch 
broke out He thence issued a manifesto on the 4th of May, charg- 
ing the Cortes with having violated the constitution of the kingdom ; 
and having avowed this policy, he on the 13th removed to his 
capital ; he immediately directed his vengeance against the Regency, 
banished some, degraded others, abolished the liberty of the press, 
restored the Inquisition, and proved himself a hateful despot, unde- 
serving of the mighty deeds which the glorious people of Spain had 
for six long years performed to uphold the crown in his behalf 
with a heroic firmness, constancy, resolution, and endurance that 
can never be obliterated from the annals of Spain. The French 
Genera} Habert, left in Barcelona and in ignorance of the state of 
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affairs at Paris, made a yigorons effort to cut his way out of Barce- 
lona on the 18th of April, but was repulsed and driyen in again by 
the Spaniards, who lost 800 men in tiie yery bloody encounter that 
ensued. Measures were, howeyer, taken soon after this for the 
remoyal of Sir William Clinton's army; and an article of the 
General Conyention proyided for the French troops surrendering 
all the fortresses that still remained in their possession, and thus 
the contest in the Spanish Peninsula was finally terminated. 

34. Battle of Toulouse. 

The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia had, as we haye seen, some 
reasonable expectation that he should either be joined, or in some 
manner or other aided fit>m the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, by 
Suchet ; otherwise it was a somewhat hazardous resolye, with the 
disproportionate numbers, and the quality of his army, to offer the 
British battle at this moment Neyertheless, before he could haye 
done so rash a thing, he must haye entertained the conyiction that 
the cause of Napoleon was trembling in the scale, and that now 
or neyer was the time to do him effectual sendee. This determina- 
tion on the part of Soult is regarded as a high proof of his talent 
and determination. He had made his preparations for defence with 
extraordinary energy, and had, in truth, rendered his position in 
Toulouse yery formidable. Indeed, it has been thought by an able 
military critic that Wellington should not haye hazarded an attack 
upon it ; but that he should haye passed the Garonne aboye the city, 
so as to haye turned the position on the north and east, and inter- 
posed his army between Soult and the town of Montauban, which 
would haye compelled the French Marshal to abandon the line of 
the Garonne, and thrown him back into Languedoc, leaying the 
road open to march on Paris, or to co-operate with the Allies in 
their general plan of inyading France. Certainly, the British 
general subsequently admitted that if he had not been stopped by 
the cessation of hostilities, it was his plan at this moment to march 
direct upon the capital.* 

It has been made a charge against Soult that he now imitated 
the crime of the illustrious William IIL, who fought the battle of 
Mons out of personal yanity or personal pique, after the peace had 
been signed. Doubtless the French general knew Arom rumour the 
events which had occurred in Champagne, and had also heard of 
the entry of the Allies into Paris on the 7th of April, for he com- 
municated the news to Suchet Neyertheless, this news did not 
necessitate a termination of the contest, and only confirmed him in 
the resolution to presenre, if possible, the capital of the south for 
the Emperor ; who, he might reasonably calculate, would in con- 
sequence remoye the seat of war south of the Loire. 

The city of Toulouse is admirably sitiuited for eyery purpose, 
civil, military, or commercial ; it communicates with the Atlantic 
by the Garonne, and with the Mediterranean by the Canal of Lan- 

* Vandencourt. 
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guedoc : in case of inyasion of the south of France, it is, as already 
^own, a strategical point of first importance; and in 1814 vas 
still surrounded by an old wall, which had been well looked over, 
and put into a state of defence by new flanking fortifications. It is 
coyered on three sides by water defences ; for the canal, making a 
considerable curve round the east and north, joins the Garonne a little 
below the city, where the river forms the concave of a deep loop in 
which stands the suburb of St. Cyprlen, constructed most con- 
veniently for a military position, and protecting a massy stone 
bridge of ancient architecture. This suburb is also surrounded by a 
thick wall of brick, strengthened with flanking towers solid enough 
to bear cannon. Eastward beyond the canal stands the suburb of St 
Etienne, and 800 yards beyond rose the highridge called Mount Rave, 
running nearly parallel with the canal and the valley of the rivulet 
L'Ers, which ran at a little distance behind. Every point of vantage 
was crowned with redoubts ; all the bridges across the canal and the 
rivulet were mined and covered with tetes-de-pont ; and the banks 
of the latter were inundated from the Croix Daurade to the Port 
las Bordes. South of the town was another suburb, that of St. Michel, 
which was also defended by entrenchments guarding tiie high road 
from Montpelier. Commercially it is the great entrepdt of the south 
of France, situated midway between the looms and ateliers of Lyons 
and the port of Bordeaux ; nor should it be forgotten in the descrip- 
tion of Toulouse that it is one of the most ancient cities of France, 
was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Aquitaine, is celebrated I 
in poetry and romance for its connection with the troubadours, and ! 
is even now considered scarcely inferior to Paris in its tastes for ' 
science and the heUes Uttres. 

Such being the importance of Toulouse, Wellington recognised 
very clearly that his enterprise against it was one of extreme diffi- 
culty ; for, first, it would be necessary for him to separate his army 
into two parts, to act from both sides of the river against an enemy 
whose whole force was united by means of the fine bridge acroa 
the Garonne, which he would, in the second place, have to pass in 
face of the French troops ; who, in the third place, had a position ' 
of very great strength, natural and artificial, upon which to retire to j 
defend the northern access to the city. After a careful recon- ■ 
noissance of the ground, he thought that the Fauxbourg St. Michel 
was the most open to his attack ; since, if he could throw his right I 
wing on that side into the open country between the canal and the 
river, he could assail the suburb of St. Cyprien upon the left bank of i 
the Garonne with his centre and left, and avoid altogether the strongly j 
entrenched Plateau Calvinet on the summit of Mount Rave. Having 
fixed, therefore, on the south side of the city for his attack he 
resolved to cast a bridge across the Garonne at Portel, six milei ' 
above Toulouse, and Hill arrived at the spot with this object at 8 
in the evening of the 27th. 

Lord Wellington, it now appears, had expressed his apprehensioB 
to Hope some days previously that the Garonne was too deep and > 
wide for his pontoons, and so it proved ; for, on ^e sheer line beiiif > 
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Stretched oyer the water surface, it was found too extensive to he 
covered. He wasted no time in reproaches upon the erring officials, 
bnt said, with a very characteristic expression of the British chief, 
** Well, if it cannot he done one way, we must try another, for I 
never in my life gave up what I once undertook." Wellington, 
therefore, persisted, and on the 31st the pontoons were laid down 
and a bridge established across at Pensaguel, when Hill passed 
over his division ; but from the state of the roads it was now found 
impossibleto attain Toulouse in that direction, for indeed the wretched 
condition of the cross-roads in France, which rendered them im- 
practicable for the passage of artillery, was one of the elements of 
strength which the French Marshal had calculated upon for his 
security in this quarter. Accordingly, the right wing of the army 
was now ordered to countermarch and recross to the left bank of 
the river. 

This delayed the passage for some days ; but in the meantime 
more mature reflection on the point induced the conviction that to 
pass the river below the city would be the more prudent course, and 
to make the attack by the left wing of the army instead of the right. 
Accordingly, the whole army made a flank march by their left, and 
on the 4th of April a situation was found for laying the bridge be- 
tween Grenade and Merville, at the confluence of Sie Ers wiSi the 
Garonne, 15 miles below Toulouse, and a battery of 30 guns es- 
tablished to protect its construction. The 3rd, 4th, and 6th Di- 
visions, with three brigades of cavalry, under Beresford, were passed 
across on the same day ; but a sudden rise in the river prevented 
the light divisions and Freyre's Spaniards from following, for the 
Garonne was both full and rapid, and it had become necessary to 
take up the pontoons to save them from being swept away by 
the flood. Beresford was thus very dangerously isolated; but 
Soult did not avail himself of the advantage which accident 
had thrown in his way, and thereby lost the opportunity of strik- 
ing a serious blow against his adversary. Probably he was a little 
puzzled at the change of plan, and uncertain whether his as- 
sailant was to be expected from the right or the left of the 
British army, while he was intent on completing his works on 
Mount Rave, to make that position as impregnable as possible. On 
the 8th the state of the river admitted of the pontoons being 
replaced, and Freyre crossed and joined M&rshal Beresford, and 
Wellington also passed over on that day to assume the com- 
mand, and advanced to Fenouillet, within five miles of Toulouse, 
to make his reconnoissance. The hussars, under Vivian, were 
pushed forward to St. Croix Daurade, where the 18th Hussars se- 
cured the stone bridge over the Ers by a gallant charge, in which 
their leader was wounded seriously. Although Wellington was now 
advancing upon Toulouse from the north, he still persevered in the 
desire of assailing the south, which he thought he could do by 
making a flank march along the banks of the Ers ; but he was 
again baffled in this by the state of the cross-roads, and by the 
knowledge that all the bridges, except the one he had secured 



hour (hat the British Commander- in-Cbief hbb iDdneed to 
meditated attack till the morniDg oF the lOih. 

Wellington'! plan wag, as we have said, to assail 
noTtherD and eiutem fronts of the defences, while he threi 
western. The first repaired the canal to be crossed ia th 
the teUi-de-pant and the fire fnaa the ramparts of the 
second had a mountain to be assailed, naturally strone atu 
and presenting on its sammit a platesn fortified with Targt 
connected bj open eotrenchments. This tost dutj vaa en 
Beresford, who vas directed to make his waj along the bl 
rivulet that be might tarn the enemy's right 9ank beyoQ 
of St. Sjpierre, while Freyre's Spaniards, supported by tl 
CftTolry under Ponsonby, were to attack the great redoi 
the plateuu Colviaet The 3rd and Light Divisions were f 
the Uta-dt-potit across the csnal by the route de Mootan 
Sir Rowland Hill, who had a perfect citadel in his ttm 
keep the enemy alive in the suburb of St. Cyprien, The i 
this la«t was entrusted by Soolt to General Maransin. Thi 
Marican defended the route of Moutauban, and Darma 
route d'Alby, while Villatte was posted in commanc 
Mamelon de la Pujade ; Harispe commanded on the plat 
vinet, and Taupin at St. Sypieire. The cavalry genera 
was directed to observe the whole couDtry on both sides ol 
but was effectually restrained by Cotton in command of th 
horse. The defences of the suburb St. Michel were 
entirely by the conscripts and young levies under General 
It was 6 in the moruing of the 10th, when Beresford, 
hy some CBvalry, moved in three columns tmm the bridge 
Daurade, and tbence contiiiaiiig his march along the valley 
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while the guns from the tite-de-pont at Matabiau and from the great 
redoubt on Calvinet covered the mass -with grape, so that the whole 
corps was almost destroyed and compelled to retire. The fngitives 
fell hastily back as far as the Croix Daurade, which the French 
might at this time have recovered, but that Ponsonby*s cavalry 
and a brigade of Alten's division went down to its defence ; and 
the Spanii^ds, after having lost more than 1,500 killed and wounded, 
were rallied by their generals, formed again, and led back to the 
brink of the fatal hollow under the fire of the reserve artillery. 

Meanwhile, Beresford sent forward the 4th Division under Cole, 
and the 6th Division under Clinton, protected by a well-directed 
fire of Congreve rockets (whose noise and fearful aspect, unknown 
to the French before, dismayed their soldiers and, for the moment, 
staggered them); the skirmishers immediately ran forward with 
spirit and plied their antagonists with their fire, while Lambert*s 
and Anson's brigades charged them with a triumphant shout. The 
marshy bottom between the rivulet and Mount Rave, however, im- 
peded the movement, for the ground was so soft that the guns 
could not be brought forward, while the French divisions, supported 
by all their artillery, were strong in Soult's hands. He accordingly 
sent Tangier forward with his division, sustained by the brigades 
Leseur and D'Armagnac, while, at the same time. Vial's horse went 
down the Lafilacre road to threaten Cole's right flank, but Beresford 
threw his second and third lines into square to repel the cavalry, and 
Tangier being killed his men wavered and fled. Lambert's brigade 
also coming up turned back the attack and won the summit of the 
platform ; and Cole, meeting little resistance, followed the fugitives 
down the reverse slope of the hill and effected so complete a rout 
that the conscripts did not stop till they reached Salaris. Two of 
the redoubts, abandoned from panic, were carried by Packe's bri* 
gade ; while Soult stood on the hill astonished at this weakness in 
troops from whom he had expected better things, and now even 
feared lest Cole should carry the Pont des Demoiselles across 
the canal and gain the outsorts of the city. Some time, how- 
ever, elapsed before Beresford could get up his artillery from the 
Village of Montbleu, when it was carried forward to aid the Spa- 
^ards in their renewed attack against the Pujade hill, which they 
^ow gained, and went against the Calvinet redoubt most nobly ; 
T^ut were again put to flight by the stoutness of the defence, and 
'(be French in the end remained masters of that entrenchment 
^icton, regardless of orders, had turned his attack against the tete- 
Tie-pent of Jumeaux into a real one, but the height of the profile 
^•endered his attempt to escalade impossible, and his men were 
Xiterally crushed by the stones which General Berlier caused to 
\>e cast upon the troops in the ditch. Accordingly, he was re- 
pulsed with a loss of 400 men and officers, including General Bris- 
\>ane wounded. Soult brought Tangier's artillery and called up 
)>* Armagnac and the brigade Rouget out of St. Cyprien, who, in con- 
cert with Clausel, took up a new line to protect the bridge of Demoi- 
selles on the right, and the forts of Calvinet <mi t3\<& \sl\. ^i ^Sun& ^s^s^% 
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French redoubts, llarispe, IcadJag hU men wilh exi 
Tigour, retook eomo of the works ; but the 42nd and 7 
and the llth and 9 let RegimenU were not to be very ea 
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Generals Hariape and Bocusot severely wounded. Ber 
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army withdrew behind the cooal. The garrisons of forts 
Cambou, however, held out till 7 in the evening, wbi 
Lamorandiiire was also added to the wounded, and thi 
relinquished. Hill, with bis three divisions, had adiraiii 
the outward line of works defending St. Cyprien and had 
enemy within the interior works of the ancient wall, b 
consider that his order permitted any further advance. 
lOEs of the French amounted to 4 generals grounded, and t 
men placed ban de combat. The Allies lost 4 generals 
killed and wonnded. During the night Soult re-organis( 
augmeated his field artillery, and made dispositions for del 
line of the canal. He despatched a letter to Suchet, apj 
of the result of the day, but proposing, wilh singular fi 
pertinacity, a new aeries of operations. " March with tl 
your forces by Quillaron Carcassonne, I will meet you the 
army, and ne can transfer the seat of war to tbe Upper 
The British chief was not indifferent to such a course of ] 
and accordingly sent his ligbt caralry on the llth to in 
that he suspected to be open for Suchet'i 
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which had taken place in the capital ; and St. Simon went forward 
on the 13th to communicate them to the Duke of Dalmatia, but the 
Marshal demurred to his authority, and sent into the British lines a 
proposition for an armistice till letters should be received from 
Napoleon himself Wellington, however, refused any armistice ; but, 
fearful lest it should be Soult's intention to inaugurate a civil war, he 
ordered a portion of his army to march on Castelnaudry, in order to 
watch him. The same day, however, Berthier communicated a formal 
injunction from the deposed Emperor to put a stop to the war. The 
Duke of Dalmatia accordingly sent Comte de Gazan to Wellington 
to renew the demand for a suspension of hostilities, expressing his 
intention to acknowledge Louis XVIII. ; and a cessation of arms 
was accordingly signed on the 18th, to include the two armies of 
Soult and Suchet ; but it was subsequently found that the Marshal 
Duke of Albufera had hastened to give in his adhesion to the 
Bourbon government some days previously. Soult, however, has 
declared that in order that he and his army might be free to act 
according to circumstances, he had solicited a suspension of arms to 
learn the sentiments of his troops. 

It has been a common accusation against Soult, and one exten- 
sively circulated and for some tim^ believed, that he was in full 
possession of a knowledge of the events which had already taken 
place at Paris before the battle of Toulouse. The calumny had 
been long denounced in France by both the friends and enemies of 
that marshal ; and, when the accusation was repeated in the English 
House of Lords, Wellington rose in his place on the instant, and 
emphatically declared that " Marshal Soult did not know, and it 
was impossible he could know, of the Emperor's abdication when 
he fought the battle." * 

35. The Sallt from Batonne. 

The military convention concluded between Wellington and Soult 
included the troops of both nations, at Bayonne and Bordeaux, and 
it is scarcely possible to believe that General Thouvenot, the 
governor of the former place, was ignorant on the 14th of the events 
at Paris, which had occurred a whole fortnight previously, and had 
become known to both sides on the 12th at Toulouse not many 
leagues distant. A most lamentable and needless bloodshed has, 
nevertheless, now to be recorded, for which the French writers 
show a sense of regret by omitting all mention of it. After the 
departure of the main army to the Upper Garonne, Sir Jciim Hope 
had conducted the investment of Bayonne with the utmost zeal and 
diligence. He had collected gabions and fascines, and was con- 
structing platforms for the siege of the citadel, when rumours 

* Brialmont and others have left on record that the French armies claimed the 
battle of Toulouce as a victory, and it has been often asserted that tl^is object was 
perpetuated on a stone erected on the field. By reference to ** Murray's Hand- 
book of France,'* however, it will be seen that this monument is of brick, and wa* 
erected by the town ** aux braves moits pour la patrie," and not c\aiv&VD% 
victory. 
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already terminated the eontest. The readineu with which thii 
military brifsade proceeded on foreign senrice ihowi very proudly 
for Kngland the spirit -which pervaded the higher ranks at thb 
period, and merits honourable notice in " the Annala of War." 

36. End of the Peninsular War. 

The Spanish troops now returned to Spain, the Portngaese to 
Portup:aI, and the British prepared to take their departure oat of 
France ; of these, the infantry embarked at Bordeaux, some ftr 
England, some for America, and the British cavalry marched acnw | 
France and took shipping at Boulogne to cross the Dover Strait; '. 
and on the 4th of June the Commander-in-Chief of the British foitcf 
took leave of his army in a General Order. His address, dated 
from Bordeaux, was short and to the purpose, but dry and jejmw, 
and did not give much satisfaction. It was wholly unlike thoie > 
stirring effusions which, in the coarse of the present age, have been j 
so often lavished on conquerors. Yet his veterans had won nineteen 
pitched battles and fought innumerable oombats, had made or soi- 
tained ten siegus, had captured four great fortresFes, had twice 
driven the enemy oat of Portugal and once out of the Peninsnla, 
had penetrated into France, and killed, wounded, or captnred 
200,000 enemies, leaving 40,000 of their own number dead on the 
plains and mountains of the Peninsula.* Moreover, it has beea j 
calculated that this war cost England upwards of one hundiel ; 
millions sterling, exclusive of the subsidies to the Spanish sod ' 
Portuguese governments.t | 

Wellington, created Duke and loaded with every earthly honour. , 
was accepted as an equal in the galaxy of Allied generals witk 
whom he now consorted at Paris. He had, it is true, conquered 
all the French marshals in turn ; but he had not, like them, mes* 
sured swords with Napoleon. In his own country, and bv ihe 
army and people of England, he was regarded as in the very fint 
line of the illustrious commanders who had adorned its historv: 
but no claim was at this time made for him for any supremacy or'iT 
the great Russian and German chiefs who had toiled through tin 
burthen and heat of the late encounters, and had successfully huntii 
their quarry to his earth. This claim was, however, asserted in wor! 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons, whose address from tl' 
chair in giving him the public thanks, although a little stilted, v 
a stirring piece of military panegyric, and will form a fitting co 
elusion to our history of the Peninsular War. His Grace ask 
permission to thank the House in person for the munificent mor 
grants bestowed upon him for his successive battles, when J 
Speaker Abbott rose and said : — 

" My Lord Duke, — Since last I had the honour of addressin;: 
from this place, a series of eventful years has elapsed, but r 
Without some mark of your rising glory. 

" The military triumigiVis -wUich. your valour has achieved 
• Napier. \ "fttV^^xwsox «Ltui Glelg. 
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the banks of the Doaro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and the Ga- 
ronne, have called forth the spontaneoas shoats of admiring nations. 
Those triamphs it is needless on this day to recount Their names 
have been written by your conquering sword in the annals of 
Europe, and we shall hand them down with exultation to our 
children's children. It is not, however, the grandeur of military 
success which has alone fixed our admiration, or commanded oar 
applause ; it has been that generous and lofty spirit which inspired 
your troops with unbounded confidence, and taught them to know 
that the day of battle was always a day of victory ; that moral 
courage and enduring fortitude which, in perilous times, when 
gloom and doubt had beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless un- 
shaken ; and that ascendancy of character which, uniting the energy 
of jealous and rival nations, enabled you to wield at will the fate 
and fortunes of mighty empires. 

" For the repeated &anks and grants bestowed upon you by this 
House, in gratitude for your many and eminent services, you have 
thought fit this day to offer us your acknowledgments ; but this 
nation well knows that it is still largely your debtor. It owes to 
yon the proud satisfaction that, amidst the constellation of great 
and illustrious warriors who have recently visited our country, wo 
could present unto them a leader of our own, to whom all, by 
common acclamation, conceded the pre-eminence ; and when the 
will of Heaven and the destinies of our nature shall have swept 
away the present generation, you will have left your great name 
and example as an imperishable monument, exciting others to like 
deeds of glory, and serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate 
the existence of this kingdom among the ruling nations of the 
earth.** 



37. Campaign in Italy. 

We left the Viceroy of Italy, at the end of the previous year 
established in the celebrated Quadrilateral, with his head-quarters 
at Verona. He had with him 36,000 combatants, of which nearly 
3,000 were cavalry, and 66 guns. A small detachment in the field 
under Borfant covered the debouches from the side of the Alps 
into the Breschino, and Alexandria, Turin, and Genoa were gar- 
risoned by French troops, as well as Ancona, Civitsl Vecchia. 
Leghorn, and the fort St. Angelo at Rome. There were also many 
minor forts and batteries garrisoned along the shores of the 
peninsula. The Prince also held, with a portion of his army, the 
castle of Piacenza, and the tete-de-pmit at Borgoforte. Field- 
Marshal Bellegarde commanded the Austrian forces opposed, on 
the part of the Allies, to the Viceroy in Italy. They were calcu- 
lated to number 55,000 men of all arms. They were in force in 
the passes of the Tyrol under General Sommariva, and they had 
pushed forward their advance to Toscalina. Genends Statremberg 
and Nugent were with the head-quarters behind the right b«A}L 
of the Adige, resting on Lendinara near lYve "Po. N «Kva^ •asi^^'^i^- 
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month of January he coacltided a treat; with the Allie 
he aadertook to unite ■ force of 30,000 with the Aiu 
With this view, on the 19th he entered Rome at t 
SO.OOO men. The Viceroj, aeeing his right flank i 
thia very serioua defection, felt back, on the 3rd of Fe 
hind the Mincio, and the Auatrian army came forwar 
VillafVanca, and Mantua, blockading a French garrigoi 
been left in Legnago, and Bellegarde eaiablished his hi 
at Villafranoa. The Viceroy, unwilling to give up thi 
the Quadrilateral without a blow, resoiied to re-cross t 
the 7th and attack the Anatrian army. Accordingly, 
able contest took place about Valeggio and Roerbella 
in which the Auatrjaua are said to hare had 5,000 cas 
the French but 3,000 ; but the result of it was that the 
croasedtbe Mincio on the 9th. Had Eugene only had t 
army to watch, no position could hare been more ai 
than this ; but the affairs in the Italian peninsula wei 
seriously complicated. The castle of Verona surruad 
enemy on the 14lh, and Ancona yielded on the 16th to 
wag already at Modena. The Viceroy, therefore, rest 
oiTfl arm, and issued a proclamation, calling on all Pre 
to abaodon the ranks of the army of Naples end join tb< 
standard under him. which a Kreat many did ; while i 
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entered Parma. These opposing armies consumed the entire 
month of March in countermarches and encounters, without any 
very great adyantage to either side. 

Meanwhile, a considerable expedition had been organised in 
Sicily under Major-General Lord William Bentinck, which con- 
sisted partly of Sicilians and partly of Hanoverians, with a sprink- 
ling of British, and amounted to about 8,000 men, of whom 1,500 
were cavalry. These sailed from Palermo on the 28th of February, 
and arrived off Leghorn on the 8th of March. The expedition was 
accompanied by the Hereditary Prince of Sicily, who on setting 
foot on the Italian shore issued an injudicious proclamation, which 
gave such offence to Murat, that he ordered his army to suspend 
military operations against the Viceroy. Bentinck accordingly had 
an interview with King Joachim, but failed to appease his wrath, 
which was rather increased by the proposition of the English 
general to him to evacuate Tuscany with the Neapolitan troops. 
The seasonable interposition of the British Government, however, 
who disavowed the Hereditary Prince's proclamation and relin- 
quished the demand for the evacuation of Tuscany, set matters 
right with the hero of the " Snow-white Plume," and Lord William 
directed his army to advance to Lucca in order to co-operate with 
the second division of the British expedition, 4,000 strong, which 
had landed in the Gulf of Spezzia on the 29th. He had been informed 
at Leghorn that the French had only 2,000 men in the important 
city of Genoa, and as the possession of that harbour and fortress 
would have been of great value to the ulterior operations of the 
Allied armies, he resolved to take advantage of its defenceless state 
and move thither as rapidly as possible. He accordingly advanced 
through the romantic defiles of the Apennines to Sestri-de-Levante, 
where, to his surprise, he found 2,500 of the enemy in position. On 
the 7th of April he attacked them at Chiavari, and drove them back 
to Rapailo, and on the 8th the enemy was dislodged from all the 
strong country about Sestri, De Levante, and De Ponente. 

A fleet of 9 ships of war, 7 frigates, and other ships, at this time 
appeared off Neni, under Vice- Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, and 
excited the utmost consternation in Genoa. General Frezia, in 
conmiand of the fortress, was almost without any means of defence, 
but he called in all the outlying detachments, and General Callier 
was brought up from Savona and placed in position to check Ben- 
tinck at Sestri de Ponente. On the 16th, therefore. Lord William 
concentrated his whole force and made dispositions for an attack. 
Two divisions marched at daybreak on the 17th, under Generals 
Montresor and Macfarlane, to attack the right of the French, while 
Lord William moved the 3rd Italian regiment, with a body of 
Calabrese, against the forts Richelieu and Tecia, on which the 
French right flank rested. False attacks were at the same time 
directed to threaten his rear between Sestri and San Pietro d' Arena. 
The Italian battalion, under Colonel Ceravignac, stormed the 
heights in front of the Tecla, where they drove away the enemy 
and took 3 guns. Lieutenant-Colonel Travet%, ^<^«(^\^^vcl<^ \x5S(^ 
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I (he ofEeeri of artillery Bnd engineers to destroy the de 

I batlerira were forthwith conGtructed against the placi 

I flei-I commenced a bombardmeat from the sea. Some 

i shots had Blreadf fallen in the city, when & deputation 

I the Bishop uid tlie Mayor, Bud acciimpimied by a Fre 

' waited on Lord M'illiiini to folieit him to spare the lown 

to ■ Buspenaion of arma. The Itritish general was, hoi 

andvould listen to none of their praposil ions, until at lenf 

Freiift, irho commanded the French garrison, coDclude< 

tion for the possession of Genoa. This n-as aigned on th 

the fortress was giien up to the combined English a 

troops at 5 in the morning of the 21st, when the B 

entered the harbour. This magDificeut fortress, which I 

Massena for so long a period in 1 800, now fell into the 

of the Alliea, vith a loss of only 40 killed and 160 worn 

British were accused of ill faith in not inEisting np 

establishmeot of the Republic of Genoa, which Iheir ge: 

William Bentinck, held out hopes woald have been do 

this Bentinck had departed trom hia instructions, for it ' 

Great Britain, but for the Allies in Congress, to makt 

din>osaI of the territones acquired by the fall of NapoJeo 

The Viceroy had been apprised of the reverses which h 

the Emperor in France, but would not abandon Italy i 

ceiving express orders to that effect from NapoLcon him 

cordingly, he directed General Maucane to take post at 

with the brigades Sonlier and Vandeleur, and the i 

General Rambourg to take post behind the Taro. Ma 

13th of April, advanced against this position with a 

force of Austrians and Neapolitans. The combat was 
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38. Napoleon negotla.te8 at Fontainebleait. 

Immediately on his arrival at Eon tain ebleau, the ever active mind 
of Napoleon was given to the re-organisation of his little army. He 
had not yet succumbed to fortune. If he could not drive the enemy 
from Paris he could rally round his eagles Soult, Suchet, and 
Augereau, while the two corps of the Dnkes of Treviso and Ragusa 
were still with him, posted on the little river Essonne ; and although 
many of the regiments were dissolved, he took immediate steps 
that they might be reconstructed and reorganised. It is true that 
he had lost nearly all his artillery, but he had sent orders for more, 
and now already received 30 guns apiece from each of the imperial 
arsenals within his reach. Orders were also sent to the Duke of 
Tarentum to march towards him, and establish himself between 
Sens and Montereau ; the army that had followed him from Cham- 
pagne was also daily arriving, so that he might count nearly 60,000 
men at present under the walls of Fontainebleau, with all the orga- 
nisation of an army, in undiminished confidence upon themselves 
and of fanaticism for their Emperor. There was stuff enough yet 
left in the Empire to enable it to stand upright On the 3rd of 
April, Napoleon mounted his horse and reviewed his guards in the 
cow du cheval btanc, when he addressed to them a spirited harangue, 
concluding, ** Our cockade is tricolor, before abandoning it we will 
all perish on the soil of France." To which they replied, with a 
sort of excited clamour, raising aloft their arms and exclaiming, 
** Vive TEmpereur 1 a Paris I k Paris ! " No longer doubting the 
energy of his soldiers, he returned to the palace, and, taking his 
pen in his hand, ordered his army to be put in motion, and that his 
head-qaarters should be advanced to Essonne. The Guard was 
accordingly marched away from Fontainebleau to join the army 
behind the Essonne, and he for the moment resolved to sacrifice 
his life or reconquer his imperial crown. The Generalissimo, 
accordingly, not certain of the intentions of Napoleon, who, it 
was reported, was disposed to advance on Paris, ordered the army 
of Silesia to march out of Paris by the Orleans road, and that of 
Bohemia, at the same time, to march to Versailles, leaving only the 
guards and reserves behind for the service and protection of the 
capital. But the sword had already yielded up its influence to the 
pen, and public opinion had become more influential to control 
the future than even the determination of the mighty conqueror. 
Caulaincourt had, in fact, now returned from Paris with the most 
desponding accounts of the feelings of the people towards him. On 
the 4th, Marshals Ney, Oudinot, and Lefebvre followed Napoleon 
into his cabinet, where Berthier, Caulaincourt, and the Duke de 
Bassano already were, and resolved to give their unasked advice to 
^ their sovereign. On entering his apartments he ordered, with a deter- 
mined voice, that his head-quarters should be advanced to Ponthierry, 
on the road to Essonne. Macdonald, on alighting at the chateau from 
liis army^ had a letter delivered to him addressed M.'a.T^\i'd\.^^s^<^<:2(^:^^-r 
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Duke of Ragusa. The letter had heen forwarded to him hy Mar- 
mont. It was from their friend Boamonville, urging him to con- 
sider his young family, and to quit the Emperor; and he now 
joined his brother marshals in the palace and was in the presence 
of the Emperor with this open letter in his hand. *' Quelles 
nouvelles nous apportez-yous ? " said Napoleon to him in reference 
to the letter. " Sire, je n*ai rien de cache pour vous, lisez la,** 
said Macdonald. '* Ni moi, pour nous tous," replied Napoleon. A 
discussion arose from this circumstance, when the Marshals told 
their chief that the soldiers would no longer follow them in resist- 
ance, and Ney, confirming this belief, added that not a single sword 
should leave the scabbard to effect the useless and insane crime of 
a desperate ambition against the country. Napoleon was thunder- 
struck and disconcerted at truths which thus came suddenly and 
unbidden on his ears. The word " abdicate " at length came 
harshly forth as the advice of his oldest companions in arms. He 
heard, though he feigned not to hear, words which had not been 
altogether hidden in the depths of his own soul. He crossed his 
arms on his breast, appeared to reflect a long time in silence, and 
then said with an habitual hauteur which did not admit of reply : 
" Retirez-vous, Messieurs, je fais aviser et je vous ferai connoitre 
mes resolutions."* When he subsequently found himself in his 
cabinet with Berthier, Caulaincourt, and Maret, he complained of 
the indignity offered him by reading De Boumonville's letter before 
him, and of the language of the Marshals in his presence. His 
council, however, saw that it was time to undeceive him as to his 
altered position, and at once declared that nothing short of his 
abdication in favour of his son ^ould now be entertained by the 
sovereigns, and that the public voice already spoke of it. He 
instantly caught the idea as *' une satisfaction a donner a des ames 
troublees," and consented that Caulaincourt should return forthwith 
to Paris to offer to negotiate on the basis of his abdication of the 
Empire in favour of his son and a regency. After a time, he drew 
up a formal renunciation of the throne in favour of his son, written 
with all the pompous language of his customary state papers ; and 
then ordering the Marshals to be re-admitted, he signed the paper 
in their presence, and despatched Ney and Macdonald to accom- 
pany Caulaincourt, with a view of recommending this conditional 
abdication to the Allied sovereigns. In passing through the army 
on the Essonne in their way to Paris they encountered Marmont, 
and imparted to him the message with which they were intrusted. 
They found him, to their surprise, cold, embarrassed, and unwilling 
to accompany them on their mission. The truth was soon told. 
The Marshal Duke of Ragusa frankly acknowledged to his comrades 
that he had entered into terms with the Allies, and had agreed to 
march away with his corps-d'ann^e from the Essonne the next 
morning, and to go into Normandy. He had abandoned his friend 
and sovereign, but, however, he now listened to the urgent remon- * 
strances of his c ompagnons d'armeSf and went away with them to 
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Petit Bourg ; but when he arrived there he could not make up his 
mind to take part in the conference with the sovereigns and their 
ministers. It was at 2 o'clock on the 5th that the Czar received the 
Marshals with the courtesy and refinement of manner which espe- 
cially belonged to his character. He complimented them on their 
devotion to their master and on their brilliant exploits for his cause 
in the field ; but with some dissimulation, while he affected regret 
that he could no longer call himself Napoleon's friend, he at once 
entered into politics and told them they were at liberty to elect 
another chief in his roouL The meeting, after much altercation 
rather than discussion, terminated by a disclaimer against the return 
of the Bourbons, and an earnest desire for the acknowledgment of 
the King of Rome. Macdonald and the Marshals roundly de- 
nounced the acts of the senate, and declared that they would have 
no concern whatever with the provisional government 

In the meantime Napoleon had sent his aide-de-camp Colonel 
Gourgaud to Essonne to order Marmont to come to Fontainebleau to 
receive instructions for the advance of the army ; but the Marshal 
had, as above stated, accompanied his brother Marshals to Petit 
Bourg. Gourgaud accordingly saw General Souham, and ordered 
him, with the peremptory manner that staff officers sometimes 
assume, to repair immediately to the imperial presence. Souham, 
Compans, Bourdessaule, and Meynardier had every one of them 
become parties to Marmont's defection, and concluded that as this 
order appeared to have reference to it, that they might have been 
now summoned by the Emperor perhaps for the purpose of being 
tried and shot. Accordingly, they resolved to keep themselves 
clear of this danger, and, instead of obeying the imperial com- 
mands, they at once issued orders for the march of the 6th 
corps at 4 in the morning of the 5th, while the Duke of Ragusa 
was yet absent, crossed the Essonne, and passed over to the 
Allies in a body, acting upon the old military adage : ** II vaut 
mieux tuer le diable que de laisser tuer par lui." * The news of 
this defection excited the indignation of Napoleon, as may be well 
conceived, beyond all bounds, and its effect upon his negotia- 
tions was of the most injurious character. In the midst of the 
meeting an aide-de-camp rushed in and announced to the Czar 
this fact, when Caulaincourt at once exclaimed, ** Qu'alors tout est 
perdu I " This unforeseen defection of the troops broke off all fur- 
ther discussion, and when the Czar announced the final decision of 
the council it was in the hopeless words, ** It is too late." The 
murrain soon spread. Ney*s mind had undergone a complete 
change during his conference with the Czar, where he had openly 
avowed that the marshals and soldiers of the army were tired of 
Napoleon. Bold and undaunted in the field, he was mild and easily 
swayed in council, and, worn out by these discussions and swayed 
by the conversation of his friends in Paris, he avowed his conviction 
that " to avoid a civil war to our beloved country no course re- 
mained but to embrace the cause of our ancient kings ; " and hia 
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formal adhesion appeared next morning in the colnmns of the 
Muniteur. Ner, vrith his honest daring character, was the first to 
repair to his chief's presence and boldly stated the step he had 
taken. What he said to Napoleon has not been recorded, but it ii j 
tliought that lie employed strong language to force his soyereign to i 
give in an abdication pure et simple. The historian only records ol ; 
tins proceeding, '* que cette ame guerriere etait plus forte que deli- ' 
cate.'* Soon after Ney had quitted Napoleon Caulaincourt airived i 
from Paris with the definitive resolution of the sovereigns, and | 
after the great conqueror had shown much of the unwillingness to 
divest himself of his honours which he had evinced all through the 
discussion, he at length drew up his act of absolute resignation of 
the throne of France, and duly signed it on the morning of the 6tli 
of April. 

After this every hour was marked by those tergiversations whieh 
always accompany the fall of princes. The universal object with \ 
every member of the Imperial household at Fontainebleau was hov . 
to get to Paris as decently and as quickly as he could, and no i 
sooner was the abdication known, than the desertion became uni- 
versal. Even Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel and Major- General of j 
the army, quitted the master whom he had so long served without | 
taking leave of him. Marshals Oudinot, Victor, Lefebvre, and t : 
host of generals, sent in their adhesion to the Bourbons without 
delay. The ministers attendant upon the Regent Empress at Bloii ! 
did the same, and among the first the Archchancellor Cambac^res. ' 
The absent Marshals, Soult, Suchet, Augereau, and Davnust had j 
done nothing as yet either way, but all were expected to follow tha 
example, except the sturdy Prince of Eckmiihl, Marshal Davooit.* | 

39. Napoleon selects Elba for his Residence, whither 

he repairs. 

Napoleon had requested that, in the arrangements about to be 
made respecting his future condition, the island of Elba might be 
made over to his sovereignty and appropriated to him for his resi- 
dence ; and the Czar had, with somewhat hasty generosity, con- 
ceded this point, which was very strongly supported by the Emperor 
of Austria in behalf of his son-in-law. But while the treaty was in 
progress, Fouche, Duke of Otranto, whom we have lately heard of in 
Italy (where, by the by, he had made a good bargain for himself 
by the surrender of bis duchy), arrived in Paris. He was cha- 
grined at having been shut out of the negotiations by his absence, 
and jealous to find coadjutors in power. He now endeavoured to 
give himself some consequence by raising a clamour against the 
indiscretion of giving his fallen master a residence so immediatel/ 
proximate to the France and Italy of which he was yet styled sove- 

* In the general scramble the Emperor's private valet. Constant, who h»d 
terved him faithfully during his virholA career, took the opportunftv to tecrttt 
200,000 francs, which he bvined itv the forest of Fontainebleau ; but the tb«ft wtf 
detected and the money lesioTed,. 
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reign ; and Alexander hinted throagb Caalaincourt that no needleis 
delay should be interposed to the conclusion of the treaty, lest com- 
pliance 'with the Emperor's wishes shoold be recalled. In consequence 
of the absence of Count Mettemich and Lord Castlereagh from Paris, 
the conference could not be fully assembled till the 11th, when the 
treaty was concluded, which preserved to Napoleon the Imperial 
title, and gave him an intermediate station between the condition of 
a soyereign and a private man : ^ too great if he were only still a 
soldier and a general ; too narrow and too menacing if he were 
still to be deemed a monarch.** The treaty bore the signatures of the 
Duke of Vicenza and the Marshal-Dukes of Elchingen and of Taren- 
turn, ** as plenipotentiaries of His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon." It 
was conveyed back the same evening to Fontainebleau by Caulain- 
court and Macdonald,and the Emperor received it from tiiieir hands 
and read it in their presence, thanking tbem both very cordially for this 
last act of fidelity and service. Count Orloff was sent down by the 
sovereigns to Fontainebleau to receive the rectification of the treaty ; 
but Napoleon excused himself that evening, and promised to sign it 
in the morning. It was natural enough tbat he should regard this 
act as most humiliating, and he brooded over it intensely, so that it 
was evident, Irom his conversation to those around him, that he 
was tired of life, and that his mind was bowed down under the 
weight of the many reflections which would intrude themselves 
during the increasing solitude which the daily desertion of his cus- 
tomary entourage imposed upon him. The ready relinquishment of 
his service by those who had been most favoured by him, and whom 
he had most trusted, cut him to the quick. After the manner of many 
persons when overwhelmed with deep afiSiction and hopeless of 
escape, he thought he had lived long enough, and saw nothing but 
dismay and misery in his future. Like the great Frederick, he 
had always experienced a dread of the indignities that would cer- 
tainly follow his being ever made a prisoner, and during the Moscow 
retreat, while the Cossacks hovered daily round him, he had in con- 
sequence directed his surgeon. Dr. Ivan, to prepare for him a sure 
and certain poison, to which he might in such a contingency have 
resort, and which he had ever since carried round his neck enclosed 
in a silk bag. On the night of the 11th, when he had retired to 
rest, knowing that with another morning's light he must give his 
adhesion in form to the decision of the sovereigns, he dissolved this 
in a glass of water and swallowed it He then lay down awaiting 
the result, until about 3 o'clock in the morning, when he became 
impatient at its slow operation, and summoned Caulaincourt to his 
bedside. The faithful minister suspected at once, from the pale, 
haggard look and depressed conversation of the Emperor, especially 
when he saw the emptied wine-glass on the night- table, that some- 
thing was wrong, and without remark sent for Dr. Ivan, who in a 
short time arrived. Soon afterwards the Emperor was seized with 
a pang which resulted in sickness, that thoroughly cleared hiB 
stomach of the poison. Napoleon did not attempt to deny the act, 
and said : *' C'est le destin qui en a decide. II faxxl nvit^ ^\. ^^^Kc:L^s& 
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ce que rent de moi la Proyidence." This remark was 
more the conclusion of a fatalist than a Christian. Tet how 
ahle was the way of God in Naf>oleon*s care^ ! He had 
his head in a thousand hattles, He had exalted him to a 1 
sition, but the creature had never before either acknowIed( 
he was an instrument of Providence, nor given to his God tl 
of his exploits. Now, however, he was brought to an op< 
of his dependent humanity. 

On the very day that Napoleon tried to terminate his es 
on the morning of the 12th, the Count d'Artois made hi: 
entry into Paris. The Bourbons had now resumed posse: 
the Tuileries, and Fontainebleau was no longer a place 
poleon. It also happened that on this same day he recei 
first letter from the £mpress Marie-Louise since his fall, co 
most satisfactory news of herself and her son, and of all t 
befallen her in the interim : — 

** And ihoi proud Austria's mournful flower. 
Thy stiil Imperial bride ! 
How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 
Stiil clings she to thy side ?*'• 

It has been said that, with a sense of conjugal duty, she c 
think of rejoining him at the palace of Fontainebleau to 
him in his sorrow, as a good wife should have done, but 1 
had been so treated by the Imperial brothers at Blois, and 
come so convinced that the only object the entire fam: 
had in view was to make her and her son hostages for th< 
parte retention of greatness, that she hastened to remove 
beyond their power, and repaired to Rambouillet, there t 
the advice of her father, which she had applied for 
M. de Champagny, a man whom she thought reasonably 
to her interests, who had some consideration in both cam 
she had no other resource ; for so shameless was the dese 
the Empress after the abdication of the Emperor had 
known, that on quitting Blois on the 9th, no one but de 
pagny remained to hand her into her carriage I f The E 
her father, did not join the conference of sovereigns at Pai 
the 15th, but during her stay at Rambouillet she was vis 
him and others, including that pink of all that was cc 
and courtly, kind, attentive, and polite — the Czar Alexanc 
on their advice she did not return to her husband. The tr 
which the preliminaries had been signed, assured to her th 
pendent sovereignty of some Italian principalities, and sh< 
fore, by direction of her father, gave up all thoughts of 
panying Napoleon, and resolved to repair at once to Vien; 

* Byron. 

f To the honour of Carnot, though Napoleon said of him that " he was i 

the wrong," he continued faithful to his trust to the last ; and though n( 

he kept firm hold of the ramparts of Antwerp more like a military ma 

civil jurist, until he received oiBclal notice of the abdication of the Emper 

he surrendered it to the new government with the memorable words \ 

Alison remarks, comprise so touc\\ o^ a aoMver's duty : " The armed 

essentially obedient ; ii acts, but never deliberates:^ 
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her son, and content herself with sending to the Emperor, by means 
of Caalaincoort, the assurances of her affection and constancy 
(which, however, she did not fulfil), and the promise of attending 
to the care and education of her son, -which she ever assiduously 
and nobly executed. 

Some curiosity will very naturally be felt as to the status of 
Josephine under the new dispensation. Did she ever send con- 
solation to, or make inquiries after, the husband of her youth; and 
did he remember in his fall the affectionate wife who had at the 
first helped him to rise ? Alison quotes these beautiful lines from 
liucan in allusion to her at this period : 



M 



Conjuge me Istos duxisti, Magne, triumphos, 
Fortuna est niutata toris." 



Josephine did not long survive the fall of the heroic general 
with whose marvellous fortune she had linked her destiny. It is 
not stated that any direct communications ever passed between her 
and Napoleon while he remained at Fontainebleau, but he had 
scarcely set his foot upon his new sovereignty at Elba, when his 
repudiated wife was suddenly taken from life as if to remind him of 
his base and unholy desertion of her. She was seized with a putrid 
sore throat at her residence at Malmaison, of which she died there, 
after a few days* illness, on the 28th of May, while the revellers 
were yet singing round the coffin of the deceased empire. 

But if neither of his wives lent their consolations to allay the 
hittemess of adversity, he had a mistress who was desirous at least 
to evince that sympathy so inseparable from women in all our joys 
and sorrows. Though the sex had no permanent power over his 
imperious nature, he had been extremely amorous in his disposition 
as far as the coarser senses were concerned. " Among the numerous 
and fugitive objects of his capricious and illegitimate attachments. 
Napoleon is thought to have loved once, and for the moment with 
a really tender passion. At the summit of his glory (when at 
Warsaw in the Friedland campaign), the Countess Walewski, a 
Polish beauty of high distinction, the young wife of a noble Sar- 
matian already advanced in years, ardent and enthusiastic in her 
youthful temperament, and warmed by the genius and glory of the 
Emperor, adored in him the hero who seemed destined to revive 
the independence of her country. The feeling thus commenced in 
vanity or patriotism was soon fanned into a passion, and she quitted 
, her husband, who had raised her to her position in society, and 
her country to which she professed to be so much attached, in order 
that she might be installed as the mistress of the Emperor, in a 
handsome residence at Paris, where he from time to time visited 
her, and where a son was in due course the result of her illicit con- 
nection. When all the world had left him, she wished, by devoting 
herself to the fallen exile, to prove that she was worthy of the love 
of the conqueror. She wrote to Napoleon to request an interview, 
and he consented, appointing the last night but one before his 
departure from Fontainebleau for her visit. She was introduced b^ 
the confidential valet to a room adjoining XXv^Xi^-OQasDifeiet ^Wiset 
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lover, and heard him ^ralking about his room all through the niglit, 
but though the attendant frequently reminded his master of hef 
presence, the night passed away without any message or notice for 
her, and at the dawn ot day she was re-conducted to her carriage in 
mortification and tears at not having been admitted to his presenoc^ 
In truth, the recollection of the circumstances under the inflaenee 
of which she had cast away her scruples and her duty acted at thii 
moment upon his vanity, and he was ashamed in his selfish coldscfl 
to show himself as the cast-down captive before the eyes of her 
who had loved him as the victor and arbiter of the world. 

At length the morrow came on which he was to proceed to the 
place of his exile. The four commissioners appointed to accompany 
him were already arrived at the palace. General Koller on the psit 
of Austria, Colonel Campbell on that of Great Britain, Coast 
Walburg on behalf of Prussia, and General Schouvalov on that of 
Russia. At noon on the 24th of April, the &llen hero, with his 
attendant retinue, descended the great stair of the palace, and patt- 
ing the array of carriages prepared for his conveyance advanced 
into the midst of the Old Guard drawn up in the courtyard, who 
saluted the Emperor with all the customary honours. Widi a 
gesture he silenced the drums, and evinced his desire to address the 
veterans who stood before him struggling with their emotioni. 
Amidst breathless silence and tearful eyes, he thus spoke:— 
'* Soldats, vous mes vieux compagnons darmes, qui j*ai tonjonn 
trouve sur le chemin d'honneur, il faut enfin nous quitter. J*aanii 
pu rester plus longtems au milieu de vous, mais il aurait &Ih 
prolonger une lutte cruelle, i^outer peutctre la guerre civile i la 
guerre etrangdre, et je n'ai plus me resoudre a dechirer plus long- 
tems le sein de la France. Jouissez du repos que vons avei ■ 
justement acquis et soyez heureux. Quant a moi, ne me plaigocf 
pas. II me reste une mission, et c'est pour la remplir que je 
consens k vivre, — c'est de raconter a la posterite les grandes chosei 
que nous avons faites ensemble. Je voudrois vous serrer tons dan 
mes bras, mais laissez moi embrasser I'aigle qui vous represents" 
At these words General Petit advanced towards him with the ei^ 
in his hands, and the Emperor received the general in his anai 
and kissed the standard, in the midst of the cries and tears of the I 
surrounding old soldiers and of many bystanders. His emotioa ; 
almost overcame himself as at length, covering his face with both | 
his hands, he threw himself into the carriage, which immediately 
drove off, conveying General Bertrand and himself the first stugi ' 
of his exile. This is the most pathetic page of Napoleon's lift* ' 
His greatness had lifted him above the common weaknesses of i 
humanity, but now with a broken spirit he was forced back on to ■ 
our common nature, and found true greatness in an act of softneMi 
This farewell to his army has gained for him the pity of the world, \ 
and drawn a transient veil over his many selfishnesses.* I 

The artillery General Drouot, so often mentioned in these Annali . 
for his great mUitary di&tmctlon, also accompanied his chief is j 
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the first carriage, and the Allied commissionera in the last In the 
heginning of the journey the cortige was attended by an escort of 
cavalry, but as they proceeded, this was no longer found waiting 
at the stations on the road ; a paltry indignity perhaps of some 
mean official. As far as Lyons the Emperor received kind atten- 
tions and acclamations from the people as he passed along ; but at 
Moulins he was received with the ominous cry of ** Vivent les 
Bourbons," instead of " Vive TEmpereur," and as they proceeded 
still further south the cry arose, ** A has le tyran ! A mort le 
tyran ! " The commissioners, who were responsible for the life of 
Napoleon, became seriously alarmed, and thought it their duty to 
persuade him to put on a foreign uniform : but this was not the 
limit of the mortification to which he was exposed ; for to save him 
from the violence of the increasing excitement when he reached 
St. Cannat, it was necessary to get him out of the inn through a 
back window, and he only at last escaped the fury of the people by 
adopting the disguise of a courier with the white cockade on his 
breast ! He is recorded to have been found in a back room of the 
post-house in this disguise, with his elbows on his knees and his 
hands on his forehead, sunk in the deepest affliction at this cruel 
reception from a people, 

" I he page of whose story. 
The brightest, or blackest, is filled with his name.** 

But even torture has an end ; on the 27th the blue sea of the 
Mediterranean brightened the horizon, and showed him his free- 
dom. On the next day he threw off all disguises, and in his 
accustomed uniform embarked at Frejus on board the British 
frigate '* Undaunted," 38, Captain Usher, which vessel, accom- 
panied by the " Euryalus," Captain Napier, quitted the French 
coast on the 28th at 8 at night, and set sail for Elba. While pre- 
paring to embark, a French frigate, " La Dryade," arrived in port, 
when Captain Moncabret at once offered his services to convey the 
fallen Sovereign, supposing that Napoleon would prefer a French 
ship for the voyage ; but he was informed that the Emperor preferred 
the " Undaunted," • It was bright moonlight when he stepped on 
board, and as he was never the least seasick, he spent the greater 
part of the night on deck conversing. As he proceeded, he passed 
the distant coast of Coi*sica, and related many anecdotes of his early 
life. As soon as he reached Porto Ferrajo, a deputation of the 
inhabitants came on board to pay homage to their new master. He 
inquired what flag it was that was floating on the batteries, and 
requested Captain Usher to cause two new flags to be made for him 
by the crew, which were to be white with a horizontal red stripe, 
and on the stripe three bees. This was now made the acknowledged 
standard of the exiled Emperor. When Napoleon landed, on the 

* Napoleon, dressed in a Trock uniform, wearing a star and carrying a book in 
his hand, was received by Captain Uoher with ail the honours due to a crowned 
head ; the yards were manned, and every possible respect shown him. Such whs 
the impression produced by this reception from ills enemies, so different from 
that he had just experienced from his own subjects, that the uvotAx<::>Ck.vcL^>Gk«c^^ 
was unmanned and burst into tears. 
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3rd of Mar. oo his new territorj, ooe of dioe flags vbs Ton up to 
the mitihatd, and was properlj nloted hj the British Tesela, as also 
by a French corrette lying in the harbour. In a tew days alta*- 
wards some English transports reached the island, haTing on boaid 
400 of the Old Goard, which remnant of his French sorereigntT 
had been conceded to him in the treaty. Thus did Napoleon ocnt* 
mence his nign as the Imperial monarch of Elba.* 

40. Nayal Was. 

We most now revert to the military annals upon the watery 
element, which have been so long passed by. On the 12th of 
February a French squadron of 3 sail of the line and 3 frigates, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral the Baron Cosmao-Kerjulien, 
sailed from Toolon, and on the following day the squadron was 
sighted by the look-out vessels of Sir Edward Pellew's fleet. As 
soon as the enemy saw themselves discovered they put about to 
return to harbour, but the British fleet of 15 sail at the same tinw* 
advanced to cut them ofL The leading ship, " Boyne," 98, Captain 
Burlton, opened fire upon ** L' Adrienne ** fingate, which was imme- 
diately returned by the whole French squadron ; but the " Boyne," 
carrying a press of sail, was enabled to overtake the stemmost ship, 
** he Romulus," and getting alongside of her within pistol-shot 
poured a steady and well-directed fire upon the 74, to which she 
scarcely returned a shot until she approached the shore batteries, 
Being nearly unrigged by the " Boyne's " fire, she hauled dead in 
to run on shore between the batteries of Cape Bnm and S. Mar* 
guerite, which opened a destructive fire upon the British ship that 
carried away some of her spars and rigging. The Admiral, how- 
ever, seeing that the ship would get on the rocks if she persevered 
longer in pursuit, signalled Captain Burlton to haul out The 
French boasted much of this action, and "Le Romulus" was 
undoubtedly mancsuvred in a very skilful manner, and showed 
great prudence in declining to contend with such a powerful oppo- 
nent as the ** Boyne." 

In the course of January and February this year, every place 
that had shown the tricolor flag in Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and 
the Friuli, with all the islands adjacent, had lowered it to the British 
naval squadron in the Adriatic under Rear- Admiral Freemantle, 
who was there aided by the Austrian troops. Cattaro surrendered 
to Captain William Hoste in the "Bacchante," Ragusa to the 
•• Saracen," and Paxo to Captain Taylor in the " ApoUo " and some 
troops under Colonel Church. On the .5th of January, Captain 
Rainier, of the •* Niger,** 38, in company with the " Tagus,** 38, 
Captain Pipon, when off the Cape de Verd Islands with a convoy, 
gave chase to the French frigate " La Cerds," 40, conunauded by 
the Baron de Bourgainville, who was in company with another ship 
of war of the same force, called ** La Clorinde,'* Captain Lagarde. 
A running fight for 238 miles ensued, when " La Ceres,*' having 

* Thi«T», A\V%ou« fiT«Tvtoa. 
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lost her maintopmast, surrendered, but *'La Clorinde" escaped. 
On the 16th, the British sloop "Cyane," 22, Captain Forrest, being 
in company with the ** Venerable,*' 74, Captain Worth, signalled 
two strange sail in the offing, whom she was sent to reconnoitre. 
They proved to be two French frigates out of Cherbourg on a 
month's cruise, in which they had made some valuable prizes, 
" L*Iphigenie," 40, commanded by Captain Emeric, and " L'Alc- 
mdne," 40, by Captain Alexandre de Villeneuve. They had already 
been to the Western Isles, then to the coast of Africa, and were now 
seen off the Canary Isles. Chase was immediately given, and the 
*' Venerable " had got up with ** L* Alcm^ne,** when Captain Ville- 
neuve, expecting that his colleague would second him in the bold 
attempt, prepared to board the line-of-battle ship ; but " L'Iphigenie'* 
hauled sharp up, leaving her consort to her fate, and after a very 
short struggle " L*Alcmdne " found herself a captive, with the loss 
of 80 killed and wounded. The ** Cyane ** was now sent with the 
prize brig " Jason," Lieutenant Moffat, to follow " L'Iphigenie," 
but it was the 20th before the ** Venerable " got up, when a short 
action ensued, and this French frigate also struck her colours. 

On the 18th, the British frigate " Severn," 40, Captain Nourse, 
escorting a , convoy in the Channel, came across the two French, 
frigates "L'Etoile," 40, Captain Phillibert, and « La Sultane," 40 
Captain Du Petit-Thouars, and inmiediately chased them. A run- 
ning fight ensued, which did no injury to the " Severn," but which 
lasted till the morning of the 19th, when the two strangers hauled 
to the wind. They were seen again on the 23rd in the Cape de 
Verds by the British frigates " Creole,** 36, Captain Mackenzie, 
and " Astnea," 36, Captain Eveleigh, who came up with the enemy 
and exchanged several broadsides, in the coarse of which the 
" Creole " was set on fire and very roughly handled, so that she 
abandoned the contest Both French frigates then fell upon the 
" Astrsea,*' and the action had only recommenced a few minutes 
when Captain Eveleigh fell mortally wounded, and the command 
devolved on Lieutenant Bulford, who continued the contest until 
his ship had lost her mizenmast, and had become greatly damaged 
in rigging and sails. " La Sultane '* likewise had lost one of her 
masts, and both ships having been sufficiently. punished were glad 
to get away from each other, when " L'Etoile ** stood away 
also after her consort. On the 26th of March, however, the same 
two French frigates were met with near San Malo by the British 
frigate " Hebrus,** 36, Captain Palmer, in company with the brig- 
sloop " Sparrow," Captain Loch. They soon came under fire, and the 
*' Hebrus " gave signals to her consort ship " Hannibal,** 74, Captain 
Sir Michael Seymour, who soon came down under a press of canvass 
to assist in the fight The two French frigates accordingly separated, 
and while the 74 pursued one,, the ** Hebrus** followed the other. 
The frigate came up with ** L*Etoile " in the Race of Aldemey, 
and a close engagement ensued. The British vessel lost her fore- 
topmast and had her mainmast crippled, and received considerable 
injury in other spars and rigging ; bat at length, «X\ftx % <\Q!e^ 
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bat of two hours and a quarter, the French fHgate stmck her 
colours. The **HaDnibal" was not long in overtaking the di»* 
abled '*SuItane/' and after a short resistance forced her to siup* 
render. 

It has beeD stated above that " La Clorinde," 40, Captain Denii 
Lagarde, parted company with the '•* Cert^s " before she surrendered 
to the " Tagus." On the 25th of February this French frigate wy 
descried by the British frigate *' Eurotas," 38, Captain Phillimon, 
on her way back to Brest. Chase was immediately given, and " La 
Clorinde " bore away under a press of sail. The wind shifked, 
but nevertheless the " Eurotas ** gained on her, and in about two 
hours and a half Captain Phillimore came up with his adversaiy, 
passed under her stem, hailed her to surrender, and sent in a bioid- 
side. In return, the ** Eurotas " received from " La Clorinde '' n 
close and well-directed a fire, that her mizenmast fell by the board, 
and in its fall nearly brought down the foretopmast of the French 
frigate. Captain Phillimore ordered the helm to be put down io 
order to lay the enemy on board, but this failed, and he could only 
pour in his larboard broadside. The two fHgates then got side by 
side, and cannonaded each other with redoubled fury for more thtn 
half an hour, and under this fire the mainmast of the " Eurotis," 
and the mizenmast of ** La Clorinde," came down. The fight 
continued till the mainmast of the French frigate and the foremast 
of the British also fell ; but '< La Clorinde " had still her fore- 
mast standing, while the " Eurotas " had not one left AccordinglT 
the French vessel was able to get up foresail and stand away oat 
of gunshot Captain Phillimore had been severely wounded by 
a grapeshot in the shoulder in the early part of the action, but kept 
the deck till he saw the enemy withdraw, when the command was 
taken by Lieutenant Robert Smith, who immediately set about 
clearing away the wreck of the masts, and made preparations, by 
rigging jury-masts, to follow after the enemy, so that before mid- 
day on the 26th this gallant young oflRcer succeeded in coming 
fast upon the French frigate, which he soon perceived had done 
nothing in the interval to clear away her wreck. At this moment, 
however, to the mortification of every one on board, the British 
frigate " Dryad," 36, Captain Gal way, and the brig-sloop " Achates," 
16, Captain Morrison, hove in sight, depriving the ** Eurotas" of 
the victory which would in all probability have declared in her 
favour. On the "Dryad's" getting up alongside " La Clorinde" 
and firing a gun, the latter at once hauled down her colours, and 
Captain Lagarde went on board to present his sword to Captain 
Galway, who very honourably refused it, as being the just reward of 
Captain Phillimore. The British had 60 killed and wounded, and 
the French double that number. 

On the 2nd of February, the British ship ** Majestic," 56, Cap- 
tain Hayes, on her passage from St Michaers to Madeira, sighted 
a cruiser, which proved to be the American privateer ** Wasp," 
and immediately made sail in chase, which he continued through 
the night and until dayli^^Yil on xV^ ^i^, ^Viftu he discovered three 
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ships and a brig of suspicious appearance in the offing. Captain 
Hayes accordingly gave up the pursuit of the privateer and went 
after the strangers. When he got up to them, he found them to 
be the two French frigates ** L'Atalante,** 40, Captain Mallet, 
and " La Terpsichore,** 40, Captain Breton, having two prizes 
with them : one a large richly laden Spanish ship, named the 
^* San Juan de Baptista,'* carrying 20 guns, and the other an un- 
armed merchant brig. The British captain hoisted his colours, 
when " La Terpsichore " signaled to her consort, " The enemy 
is inferior to us," to which " L' Atalante " immediately responded, 
" Make more sail." The " Majestic," nothing daunted by her 
inferiority, bore up for " La Terpsichore," but " L* Atalante," 
still keeping her signal flying, crowded sail, and the prizes also 
kept their way under a press of canvass. At about 2 o'clock, 
the " Majestic " and " La Terpsichore " were left alone, when the 
chase continued until, after a running fight, which lasted nearly 
three hours, the French frigate was approached within musket- 
shot distance, and struck her colours. The wind however in- 
creasing, Captain Hayes was obliged to stay by his prize, so the 
other ships escaped ; but the " San Juan " was met with and 
captured on the 25th by the British frigate " Menelaus,'* 38, 
Captain Sir Peter Parker. 

A very unfortunate encounter occurred on the 12th of March 
between the brig-sloop " Primrose," 18, Captain Phillot, and the 
British mail-packet " Duke of Marlborough," Captain John Bull, 
carrying the mails between Falmouth and Lisbon. The post-office 
captain was known to be a considerable fire-eater, but he now so 
blundered his signals that the King's ship necessarily fired upon 
him, thinking him an enemy. The fight took place for the most 
part through the night, but it occasioned a sad waste of human 
life before the error was discovered. 

It may be remembered in the Naval Annals of 1812, that the 
U.S. frigate " Constitution " captured two British frigates, the 
" Guerriire " and " Java." It does not appear that she was at 
all at sea in the year 1813, but on the 1st of January, 1814, she 
got out of Boston harbour and made prize of the British schooner 
** Picton," 14. She was, however, met with by the " Pique " 
fVigate, Captain Maitland, who, after clearing for action, was dis- 
appointed by the American frigate hauling to the wind ; and on 
the 3rd of April, off Marblehead, the two British frigates " Junon," 
Captain Clotworthy Upton, and " Tenedos," Captain Hyde Parker, 
gave her chase, when, after starting her water and throwing over 
her provisions and spars, she just succeeded in getting into 
harbour. 

It has also been stated, under " Naval War, 1812," that the U.S. 
frigate " Essex," Captain David Porter, had been sent to the South 
Seas to endeavour to make prizes of British vessels in that quarter. 
The " Essex " proceeded round Cape Horn and reached Valparaiso, 
having captured many vessels, including some whalers ; but oil tl\.^ 
12th of January in this year she was found aXN'«\^«x«iaiii'vV^^«^s^'^ 
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" dodge " to get rid of his troublesome neighboura. As 
in the South Seaa blows usually from the southward, ei 
that vould draff Ibe two British ships to the nortlivi 
naturally favour Ihe escape of the Americans. About m 
the date named, numerous blue tights and rockets wei 
up in the north quarter of the horizon, on which the 
and "Cherub" were indnoed immediately to lift thci 
and sail off In the direction indicated; but finding very 
DO answer was returned to the lights they hoisted, they 
the not and returned to port, where they arrived too q 
the Yankees to carty onl their scheme. The " Essex," 
less, did make the attempt, and had nearly accomplished li 
when, in rounding a point of land, e. heavy sqaall si 
and carried away her maintopmast. The "Pbcebe" im 
opened fire upon her, and the "Cherub" did the sante, - 
" Essex " returned ; but after the contest bad lasted ai 
two, she endeavoured to run on shore, in the hope of b 
to get the specie and other valuables on board the shi] 
and she did in t^t come to within a short distance of t 
Captain Hilljar, however, so managed as to get possesai 
American frigate in time to save the lives of maajr of 
although 31 ^ her crew perished in the waves. Six n 
elapsed in watching for this opportunity, but the action it 
leas than an hour. The " Phiebe " lost her first lieuteni 
men killed and 7 wonnded, and the "Chemb" 1 kill 
wounded, including her captain; 161 prisoners were n 
board the " Essex," and 23 men were found dead on faer i 
On the SOth of April the British frigate " Orpheua," Ci 
got, having the schooner " Sbelbome," 13, in company, fe 
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10 o'clock, and a continual ^discharge of star and bar shot cut np 
the rigging and sails of the " Epervier " considerably, after which 
the " Peacock *' directed the whole of her fire on her opponent's 
hall, and accordingly the British sloop was soon rendered un- 
manageable. Captain Wales called his crew aft to follow him in 
boarding ; but they were a bad lot that had been taken out of a 
privateer, and to a man they refused to follow the captain, so that 
no other alternative remained but for the British officer to strike 
his colours. 

On the 28th of June, the British brig-sloop "Reindeer," 18, 
Captain Manners, encountered the U.S. ship- sloop " Wasp," 22, 
Captain Blakeley. The fight began at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and a close and furious engagement ensued, which lasted till 4, 
when the "Reindeer," having lost her captain with nearly one 
half of her officers and men, became a prize to the American ship. 
The captain, however, who fought the British brig, proved himself 
a thorough hero, literally " fighting upon his stumps " to the last. 
The calves of his legs had been shot away early in the action, yet 
he kept the deck, encouraging his crew and animating them by his 
example. Another shot subsequently passed between his thighs, 
which threw him down on his knees, yet, though bleeding pro- 
fusely, he resolutely refused to quit the deck, and perceiving that 
the enemy's fire proceeded from the marksmen in the ** Wasp's '* 
tops, the gallant officer called out to his men, " Follow me, my 
boys, we must board ;" and was in the very act of doing so in the 
condition described, when two musket-balls penetrated his skull, 
and with a convulsive flourish of his sword he fell lifeless on his 
own deck. 25 of the ship's crew were killed and 42 wounded. 
The "Wasp" had 9 killed and 15 wounded. The same U.S. 
ship-sloop fell in, on the 1st of September, with the British brig- 
sloop "Avon," 18, Hon. Captain A rbuthnot, and an engagement 
ensued. The star and bar shot of the American guns again did 
such execution upon the rigging of the British ship, that the " Avon " 
was soon reduced by the loss of her masts to the most unmanageable 
condition, and without any power of mancsuvring she could 
make but ill return to the animated fire of the " Wasp," so that 
after about an hour and a half's resistance the "Avon" sur- 
rendered ; but just as the Americans were taking possession of her, 
the British brig-sloop " Castilian," 18, Captain Braimers, arrived 
on the scene of action, and, although it was already dark, the 
" Wasp " made off, leaving her prize behind. The " Avon " now 
made repeated signals of distress, for she was discovered to be 
sinking fast, and the " Castilian," instead of chasing the enemy, 
was obliged to hoist out her boats to save the crew of her consort, 
after which the British brig went down. Her antagonist met with 
no better fate, for the " Wasp " foundered about three weeks* 
subsequently, before she could reach a port of the United States. 

The European war having by this time ended, the British govern- 
ment determined to throw more vigour into the conflict with the 
United States of America ; and Vice- Admiral Sit Mfe-sasA^&x Q^qi^Scl- 
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rane, havinfr under him Rear- Admiral Coekbnm, was appdntedto 
succeed Admiral Sir John Warren in the American waten^ 
Henceforward the naval traniactions became so very mnoh united 
with the military, that we shall weave oar acooant of the opcKir 
tions by land and sea into one continaoos narratlYe.* 

41. War in North America— Naval amd Mxxjtabt. 

The greatest exertions were made, during the winter of 181S-lii 
to augment the military efficiency of Canada, and to prepare Ibr 
the ensuing campaign with a vigour which plainly denoted t 
serious intention of bringing it to a speedy concludon. At the dose 
of the preceding year, Lieutenant-General Sir Ge<vge Prerost wtt 
commander-in-chief of the British forces, and Commodore Sir James 
Lucas Yeo commanded the naval force on the Cazmdian lakes. 
The American army was under General Wilkinsoxiy who h^ hii 
head-quarters at Plattsburg. The Indians sent a solemn embassy 
to Quebec, to represent to the Governor-General the acts of the 
American government against them, and to supplicate the powerftil 
protection of Great Britain ; when, having received the atrongat 
assurances of support, they went back to their wilds loaded with 
presents, determined to avenge the death of their beloved chkC 
Tecumseh, and to act with the British and Canadians in the wan 
No material movement occurred on either side of the Canadiia 
frontier till the 30th of March, when Wilkinson made an attack st 
an early hour of that day upon the outposts at CoUerhill, what 
Major Hancock commanded, who repulsed them with considenUi 
loss. The British tried to get possession of the guns, but fUled hi 
two attempts ; yet, although Wilkinson carried off his batteiy, he I 
did not attain the object of his attack. Commodore Sir James Teo^ | 
who commanded the British force on the Lakes, had made conii- 
derable additions to the naval power, while Commodore ChauneeVt ' 
who commanded for the United States, had also launched anl I 
equipped an increase to the U. S. flotilla. Oswego is situated cb 
Lake Ontario, at the confluence of a river bearing the same nama 
The estuary forms a safe harbour, and is protected by a well-built i 
fort, which had become an important station as a resting-place ud - 
depot in connexion with Sackett*s Harbour on the upper part of the I 
lake, from which it was distant 60 miles. It was, moreover, knowi I 
that there was accumulated in the warehouses here a confiiderabk 
quantity of naval stores, in transitu ftom New York to the seat of ' 
war. An expedition against it was accordingly organised by the . 
British in the beginning of May, but either some direct information j 
regarding this armament, or suspicions of its probable object, led to ' 
preparations on the part of the Americans in expectation of the ' 
attack. On the 3rd of May, in the evening, a conjunct expeditid ■ 
stood out of Kingston harbour, consisting of the " Prince Regent," 
58, bearing the broad pendant of Sir James Teo, and 6 aimed 
sloops, having on board 1,080 rank and file under the otden d 
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Lieat.-Gene]*al Drummond. It was noon of the 4th hefore the 
squadron arrived off Oswego, bat, as soon as it appeared in sight, 
snch a stir was observed among the enemy on shore as proved them 
not to be taken by surprise. On the 5th, a reconnaissance of the 
defences was made by the gun-boats under the orders of Captain 
Collier, and everything arranged for disembarking the troops at 
sunset ; but a heavy gale in t£e night prevented this from being 
completed, and the first detachment of about 800 men, under Cap- 
tain Mulcaster, with two or three hundred seamen and marines, was 
not got on shore till the morning of the 6th. The landing was effected 
under a heavy fire from the fort, and upwards of 500 regulars and 
militiamen were observed drawn up on the brow of a lull, and in 
the woods adjoining ; but they did not prevent the formation of 
the British on the beach. Having now to ascend a steep hill, 
the troops, led gallantly by Lieut-Colonel Fischer of Watteville*s 
regiment, suffered extremely from the enemy's fire; but nothing 
could retard the advance of the assailants, and no sooner had they 
reached the summit, than the enemy retired helter-skelter, so that 
in ten minutes the fort was in their possession. The British loss 
was, nevertheless, severe : there were 18 killed, and 64 wounded, of 
both services, including Captain Mulcaster dangerously. The bar- 
racks were now burned, and the guns and stores carried away. The 
principal advantage gained by the expedition was also accomplished, 
-which was the hindrance to the completion of the enemy's armament 
on the Lakes, and to the equipment of a new ship which was calculated 
to carry 60 guns. Another attempt on a small scale, with the same 
purpose in view, proved unfortunate. Sir James Yeo having been 
apprised that 18 boats laden with stores were still in Sandy Creek, 
detached, on the 30th, Captains Popham and Spilsburg, with 1 80 
seamen and marines, to cut them out The boats reached the en- 
trance soon after daylight on the 31st, and armed parties were 
landed on each side of it; but, unexpectedly, 150 riflemen, 200 
Indians, and a large body of U.S. militia and cavalry rushed upon 
the parties, who made a stout resistance, but were overpowered and 
made prisoners, and many of them were with difficulty rescued from 
the tomahawk of the Indians by the exertions of the American 
officers, who entitled themselves to the warmest gratitude from both 
friend and foe for their determined conduct 

42. Battles of Chippewa, Lundy's Lane, and Niagara. 

The failure of all the enemy's attempts on Lower or East Canada 
began to give a new character to the war, and the offensive was 
thenceforth limited, on the side of the United States, to a portion of 
the Upper Province only. The advantages for naval warfare upon 
Lake Ontario were, nevertheless, greatly on the side of the Ameri- 
cans, in the proportion of 1,517 British and Canadians to 2,321 U.S. 
men ; and they had obtained the exclusive command of the waters 
of Lakes Erie, Huron, and Superior, which had gained over to 
their side the Indians of the Five Nations, who had. Xi^'ca.Nj^^'eoL 
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the allies of the British. The chief command of the U. 8. may 
rested with General Hrown, who had defended Saekett*i Efarhoor 
afniinttt the attack of Sir George PreTost The American foretf 
under his command, destined for the inTanon of Upper Canab, 
were concentrated in the neighbourhood of Buffalo, in the Niagm 
country. On the 3rd of July, a considerable force nnder the 
M^jor-Gcneral, computed at 6,000 men, crossed tlie Niagan rinr, 
and, having driven in the pickets of Fort Erie, aammoned tin 
British garrison, which surrendered without firing a ahot. Tbef 
then proceeded to the lines of Chippewa. Migor-General Riall, ia 
command of the British, had collected a force of aboat 1,500 men, 
consisting of 500 men from each of the battalions of Royal Seolii 
King*s. and 100th regiment, with 2nd Lincoln Militia, and Mine 
oa'valry and artillery. Riall reconnoitred the enemy in the coone d \ 
the 4th, in the midst of a sharp skirmish with the enemy'i riflemeii j 
and made his dispositions for an attack on the erening of the Sthf > 
when the troops moved out of the camp in three columna, the Indian ! 
warriors occupying the woods. The Indians and Militia ^•^ 
good their advance on the left flank of the enemy, while some gam i 
were brought up to play upon their right flank. Then the Seott j 
and 100th, under the lead of Colonel Gordon and the Marqueieof 
Twceddale, charged the enemy*8 front with the bayonet ; but tbe | 
forces were so unequal that, having had both leaders wounded, and j 
their men suffering severely, the Major-General saw it would be I 
unavailing to persevere against such superior numbers, and gave , 
orders for a retreat upon the Chippewa lines, which was conducted ' 
with good order and regularity. The British loss was consideraUe^ I 
having amounted to 180 killed, and nearly 320 wounded. ThCj, 
American loss has been stated at 251 killed and wounded. Brovn ,1 
advanced after the action, and, by means of a cross road, was eir* 
abled to give the camp the go-by, which alarmed Riall for his coid- 
mimications, so that he fell farther back to Twenty-mile Greet 
Brown on this pushed forward to Fort George, where he expect^ 
to meet the American flotilla. The British force in Canadi 
had been, however, at this time augmented by the arrival of some 
troops at Quebec from Wellington's army in France, who were in* 
mediately sent up to the frontier ; and, on the 25th, General Dnnn* 
mond arrived at Niagara, but found General Riall retreating befoR 
the Americans. Having collected and refreshed the troops he hai 
brought with him at Queenstown, Drummond moved forward widi 
800 men to RialFs support, and, on meeting his division in retI^^ 
assumed the command, and countermanded it. He then hastily 
formed up the 89th and 41st regiments, but they M'ere scarcely it 
line before he was attacked by Brown, who with great resolution 
and highly elated by recent success, advanced against them at tb 
charge. A conflict then ensued which is known as the battle 
Lundy*s Lane. The enemy gained a momentary possession of sor 
ground, and General Riall was wounded and made prisoner; \ 
the Peninsular yeteraTva were not to be so easily dt-alt with, r 
the Americans were eveutwaW^ Te^>i\.%vi^. X^t in so determi 



a manner was this attack condacted, that seyeral of the British 
artillerymen were bayoneted in the act of loading the guns, some of 
which even remained for a few minutes in the hands of the assailants. 
This extraordinary conflict was continued into the darkness of night, 
when, not only did the British recover their lost artillery, but cap- 
tured two guns from the enemy, together with several tumbrils. There 
was a short intermission of the battle at 9 o*clock, but at midnight 
Brown made another effort to carry the British position. In the 
interval, however. Colonel Scot, with the 103rd and flank com- 
panies of the 104th, and detachments of Scots and King's regiments, 
had joined, when the American general, unable to force the line 
or to outJQlank it, retreated with precipitation to his camp beyond 
the river, which he abandoned on the following day, and retired in 
great disorder to Fort Erie. Both the enemy's generals were 
wounded, and 930 of his troops were killed, wounded, or prisoners. 
The British had 84 killed, out of a total of 878 casualties. The 
light troops and Indians were forthwith detached in pursuit, which 
was so pressed, that baggage, supplies, and camp equipage were 
precipitated over the Falls of Niagara, as Brown's army passed by 
them in their retreat. Drummond ordered up from Ontario some 
batteaux manned by seamen and marines, who captured several 
armed schooners which the enemy had anchored off Fort Erie, 
against the defences of which a heavy fire was immediately directed. 
The distance was too great for the guns to produce much effect, 
notwithstanding which, on the 15th, Drummond thought the para- 
pets and embrasures sufficiently dilapidated to justify an assault 
This daring attempt to storm an intrenched camp resting on a fort, 
and garrisoned by 3,500 men, very nearly succeeded. The attack 
was made in two columns, the one led by Lieut -Colonel Drummond 
of the 104th, and the other under Colonel Scot of the 103rd, both 
being destined to assail the intrenchments ; while Lieut.-Colonel 
Fischer, leading his own regiment and the 8th, with the flank com- 
panies of the 89th and 100th, attacked on the side of Snake-hilL 
These last succeeded, after a desperate resistance, in making a 
lodgement in the fort, by entering it through the embrasures of the 
demibastion, and had turned the guns against the enemy, when a 
most tremendous explosion occurred, which stopped the further 
progress of the assault, and dreadfully mangled almost all who had 
got into the place. A panic instantly spread among the troops en- 
gaged in it, and the enemy, recovering possession and pressing for- 
ward, the attack was abandoned. The other two columns, by 
marching too near the Lake, got entangled between the rocks and 
the water, and did not come up till Fischer*s attack had failed. 
The loss in this abortive attempt was nearly 60 killed and 300 
wounded, but 589 were reported as missing. General Drummond 
now contented himself with investing Fort Erie, and was thus en- 
abled to coop up the large American force in one comer of the 
British territory during the remainder of the campaign. 
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ml ir^fp^rts : md vcre fvl>>v«d by a sqmdna cf S fifpH 

ftJ^ viich TesKli and milituy anchored in the Bar cf CbcBpob 
^r: :h«: TSk'-.rzJizz if the 15th of August. Hajor-Grenenl Boiiki^ 
<r>7.pt^ied h-T Rev- AdminI Cockbam. forth vith went on At* 
to >jok abo-^t'thesL Tbe Rear-Admiral*t knowledge of tibe eoiMf 
eci'.lei this reconsoissance to be carried Cuther £an wooUfllh^ 
wije huve beea pmdent. Two parties of marines maichsd^k 
open order on the flanksL eacb marine carrying a bogie ; and baifll 
i a this wav proceeded some distance it occnrred to the Admird ■■ 
General tha: an attack might, vi;h Terr great facility, be Bi^ 
upon the citv of Washington itself, for thie United States C<* 
mfylort, Jr^hoa Barcfrv. with the Baltimore flotilla, had tiktf 
shelter at the head of the Pataxent, and was, in fact, effectoiUj 
shut up there by a s^^aadron under the command of Captti* 
Bam'e in the ** Dragon," 74. This had caused great disquiets^ 
at Washington, and the Rear- Admiral was therefore enabled V 
appreciate thoroughly the sensitive position (»f that capital H* 
accordingly took on himself to suggest to General Ross that Al 
ships should ascend the river, with the declared porpose of attacki^ 
Harney, while the military should invade the capital by the n» 
route of the Patuxent, and attempt a coup de main, 

I'here are two ways of approaching the Federal city : the oB^ 
np the l*otomac, which is defended by Fort Washington and Fort 
'i'otneco, and thence overland, by the village of Piscataway, ten* 
nating at a bridge half a mile long, with a drawbridge at itstreK 
end, of easy defence »gainst both troops and shipping ; the otktf 




t/ie 2'otoniac, and the ** Mcnelaus," 38, Captain Sir Peter Parkrfi 
waa sent up Uie Cbcsapeakvi \a ct^^\.^^^^^x%\.qw towards BaltimoRi 
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the Rear- Admiral himself, leading the armament, proceeded 
i river with the armed hoats and tenders of the fleet, to attempt 
istruction of Barney's flotilla. These were formed in three 
)ns; the first under Captains Ball and Stanhope Badcock, 
!Cond under (""aptains Mony and Somervell, and the third 

Captain Ramsay; the whole being under Captain Wain- 
t of the " Tonnant." 
the 20th of August, on reaching Benedict, beyond which the 

shoals considerably, the conjunct forces halted, and Oock- 
with the armed boats and tenders of the fleet, having on board 
larines under Major Robyns and the marine artillery un- 
aptain Harrison, proceeded up the river. The troops were 
barked with their stores on the right bank, and made ready 
xch forward by Bladensburg upon Washington. Cockbum 
d Barney's pendant on opening the reach above Peg Point, 
efore he could get up with him, the whole flotilla was in a 

and blew up, to the number of 15 or 16 vessels. Those 

could be saved were captured, but 13 vessels were destroyed, 
estruction of this force secured the right flank of the advance 
5S, who, accordingly, moved his whole force on the 22nd to 
wn of Upper Marlborough. The army numbered about 3,500 
tants, with two small guns and a rocket brigade. They took 
hem provisions for three days. On the evening of the 23rd, 
>ar- Admiral, with the marines, marine artillery, and seamen 
he boat expedition, came back down the Patuxent and joined 
meral, who marched on the 24th to Bladensburg, where the 
I States army was discovered drawn up on a hill behind a 

The American government was not unprepared for the 
; yet, although somewhat grandiose, as usual, in their 
;d means of defence, which were spoken of as 93,000 militia, 
il Winder had only collected in this position 6,500 infantry, 
valry, and 26 guns, the latter worked by 600 seamen. 

United States army was drawn up in two lines upon very 
inding ground on the north of the turnpike road leading to the 
, which road crossed the centre of the position. The advance 
ed a fortified house, in which the artillery was posted so as to 
e all the approaches leading down to the bridge across the 
ac. The President of the republic, James Maddison, was in 
d. Ross's decision was soon taken, and dispositions for an 
in two columns : one of which, consisting of tiie 85th and the 
ompanies of the other regiments of the army, under Colonel 
ton, was to assail the fortified house ; while the other, con- 

of the 4th, 44th, and Royal Marines, under Colonel Brooke, 
> move against the enemy's left The first adranced in 

quick time, and was led by Thornton with so much im- 
ty that, notwithstanding the heavy fire from the guns, the 
i house was at once carried, and the enemy driven to the 

ground. Brooke crossed the stream in face of a heavy 
cannon and musketry combined, and, with the irresistible 
)f the bayonet, caused the enemy speedily ta ^\i'MA'5so^\sv& 
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After two honra" rest, during wLich refreshments were 
the troops, Rnu det^TiDiced to pash on; and. abou 
weal forward with Cockburn to reconnoitre. While in 
as to wholfaer il vould be prudent, at so late an hour, 
th« city of Washington, vhich vim now qnite open 
voUfj was fired on the party from one of the wioi 
capitol, which killed the General's horse. The lighi 
■were immediately called up and thrown into the place, 
veil knowD, was at that time do town, but a mere i 
scattered hoDses. It was now determined tn go 1 
same evening, and the General and Admiral, with 
escort, entered Washington, the American army qui 
the other side as the British advanced. A proposiUo: 
to ransom the public bnildlngs by the payment of a Eul 
which was refused. It had, indeed, been already ii 
the Secretary of Stale, that the orders of the British I 
were " to destroy and lay waste all towns and disb 
United States found accessible to the attack of Br 
ments."* This is supposed to have been reaolTed u 
Court of St James's, in retaliation for the cruel devasta 
Americans on the Canadian frontier. The first hostile 
conseqaence of the treacherous sbot fired at General 
reconnoitring, which had nearly killed him. Jud 
consequence to complete the contemplated destruction 
enemy could recover Ihim their surprise, and assen 
ficient force to avert the catastrophe, the order waa 
le nieht to Mt fire to the capitol j the arsenal. 
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4,000,000/. sterling: but the destniction of private property was 
strictly prohibited ; and such was the discipline of the troops, that 
complete protection was afforded to the persons and goods of all 
the inhabitants during the occupation of the American capital by 
the British. It is the recorded testimony of the U. S. press, 
'* that no peaceable citizen was molested." The object of the 
expedition being now accomplished, the troops commenced retiring 
on the night of the 25th, and on the eyening of the 29th again 
reached Benedict, where they were reembarked on the 30th, 
without a single musket having been fired at them by the enemy. 

The capture of Washington produced a prodigious sensation in 
the United States, and has brought down heavy censure upon the 
British character from the press of many nations. It has been said 
that to destroy every establishment connected with war is fair, but 
not edifices consecrated to the purposes of civil government, affonling 
specimens of the advance of the fine arts among a rising people ; 
and hard names — Barbarians, Goths, Vandals — have, in conse- 
quence of the burning of Washington, been freely hurled against 
the English. But it must be at once distinctly and clearly recog- 
nised that from the commencement of belligerent proceedings, at 
any time and in any country, destruction of life and property is the 
object of war ; and its most legitimate exercise is the crippling of 
the resources of an enemy. The life of man and the private pro- 
perty and comfort of individuals should be of infinitely higher im- 
portance than the mere sacrifice of the wealth and property of the 
state, although including all that the arts and sciences can do to 
decorate it ; and it is quite impossible to render war a child's play, 
in which that only which is worthless shall be broken and destroyed, 
and the best put away. If nations wish to spare what is beautiful 
or valuable, l&ey had better follow the advice of those who would 
recommend arbitration instead of war, and to remember the pro- 
verb : " Not to play with sharp tools, or you will cut your fingers." 

The capture of Washington was succeeded by an exploit of great 
brilliancy. On the 17th, as already noticed, the ** Seahorse," " Eu- 
ryalus," and several bomb-vessels, commenced ascending the Poto- 
mac ; but the intricate channel of the river very much delayed their 
progress, so that it was not till the evening of the 27th, after each of 
the ships had been aground not less than twenty times, that the 
squadron arrived abreast off Fort Washington, into which they threw 
their shells the same evening. The garrison was soon observed to be 
retiring, and before night the powder magazine exploded, which 
destroyed all the buildings, so that, when daylight broke on the 
28th, the place was found to be abandoned, and the fort and bat- 
teries were accordingly forthwith occupied. By the loss of this 
defence the populous commercial town of Alexandria, on the same 
river, was laid open ; and Captain Gordon, carefully buoying the 
channel as he proceeded in order to insure his safe return, con- 
tinued his course up the river, and placed his ships so as to enforce 
compliance with any terms he chose to propose to the municipality. 
Soon a flag of truce was seen to come off with & ^tQ>^Q!«a!L \j;^ 
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pitulate ; bat the Commodore, irith great tact, referred the propo- 
sition back to the common couocil of the town. He inaisted thit 
the TcsselB which the Americans had sank should be taken uf 
again and restored to the state they had been in as to the mtt- 
chandise and furniture of their owners, and that these vessels, twenty^ 
two in number, besides several armed schooners, should be sur- 
rendered. On such terms he expressed himself willing to spsn 
the town fh>m the fate of the federal city, but if any deviaticm or 
non-compliance with them by the inhabitants should be attempted, 
lie declared the treaty to be nuJI and void. The conditions were thank- 
fully accepted. The forte were destroyed with all their ardUerr, 
the shipping with all their merchandise faithfully surrendered, ani ' 
the squadron returned in triumph with many prizes deeply laden. | 
As the British had, by this time, retired from Washington, the | 
Americans took strong measures to oppose Captain Gordon's r^ - 
turn down the Potomac, which, as we have seen, his own for& ,' 
thought had facilitated ; nevertheless. Commodore Rodgers, with j 
Captiiins Perry and Porter and other officers, and a chosen btid j 
of seamen, together with those who had belonged to Barney*! flo* ' 
til la, flocked to the banks " to punish the bold invaders." Capt i 
Itakcr, in the *' Fairy," had fought his way up the river to conitj > 
the Hear- Admiral's orders for Captain Gordon's return, and coo- j 
trary winds compelled the British commanders to resort to the 
laborious task of warping their ships. Taking advantage, there- 
forw, of these circumstances, three fire-vessels, conducted by five 
row-boate, under the direction of the American commodore hfaih 
self, were launched against the squadron : but their object m 
defeated by the promptitude and gallantry of Capt. Alexander ii 
the ** Devastation " bomb-ship which had grounded ; for he at once 
pushed off with his boats, and, being followed by the boats of the 
squadron, compelled the commodore to fly back to AlexandnJi 
while Midshipman Moore of the " Seahorse," with some of the 
boats, towed the fire-ships safely to shore. On the 4th of September, 
the squadron arrived opposite the batteries, which had been increite^ 
to 1 1 guns, with a furnace for beating shot ; and this wss the 
moment when the Americans hoped to effect the destruction of the 
British squadron. The " Seahorse " and ** Euryalus " anchored 
immediately opposite the batteries within musket-shot, and hsTiBC 
completely silenced their fire, the rest of the squadron passed ontu 
they arrived at two other batteries, mounting from 14 to 18 gntt | 
on a range of cliffs extending in length about a mile. The . 
British bomb-ships, however, threw their shells with such preciao> ! 
that these also were silenced before night, so that, at daylight ' 
on the 6th, the squadron was allowed to pass without furthff ' 
molestation, and on the 9th sailed out of the Potomac, having t^ ■ 
complished in twenty-three days a navigation under difficulties tt" . 
perior to what had ever been attempted by even the United Stitei 
navigators in their own waters. 

Sir Peter Parker, in the ** Menelaus," had also pushed his iny ■ 
up the Chesapeake, V)ut, YulnVq^ t^cvi^^ ^srvved in the Noii 
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American waters, he was not sufficiently experienced in the warfare 
-bo which he was to he exposed. Having heard, however, that 200 
American militia were encamped hehind a wood, distant ahout a 
mile from the beach, he, with his accostomed boldness, landed on 
the 30th of August with 104 seamen and 30 marines. Colonel 
Read commanded the American force, and, on being apprised of the 
intended attack of Sir Peter npon him, he withdrew inland four or 
five miles, whither he was followed by the heedless seamen and 
marines, headed by their undaunted chief. The enemy was at 
length come up with, and found drawn up in line with some pieces 
of artillery, when the British, after delivering their fire, at once 
charged and drove the Americans into the woods ; but in this act 
Sir Peter received a mortal wound, and his men, following the 
enemy among the trees, got struck down one after the other by 
foes whom they could not see, until, bewildered and embarrassed, 
they were at length compelled to retreat to their ship, which the 
adventurous little band effected, bringing back with them the body 
of their lamented commander and almost all their wounded. They 
liad lost 14 kiUed. 



44. Attempt upon the Citt of Baltimore. 

Cockbum next persuaded the General to proceed without loss of 
time against the important city of Baltimore, because the approach 
of the equinox rendered it unsafe for the ships to remain long in 
the narrow waters. A proclamation had been issued and circulated 
inviting the slaves to rise against their musters and join the British 
standard, and considerable numbers, it was said nearly 2,000, bad 
flocked in consequence to Tangier Island. At the head of a narrow 
bay or inlet of the Patapsco river, and distant from its confluence 
with the Chesapeake about fourteen miles, stands the city of Balti- 
more, containing 50,000 inhabitants, free and slave. The events 
which have been related could not do otherwise than occasion serious 
alarm in this city. The panic-stricken inhabitants expected the 
British troops to advance immediately upon them, and there is little 
doubt that, had the attempt been then made, the city would have at 
once capitulated ; but time brought military and naval forces to its 
aid, and generals and commodores set to work to improve the 
natural advantages of its position. The city is nearly surrounded 
by detached hills ; one of which, called Clinkapin Hill, situated on 
its eastern side, commands every approach by land from the Che- 
sapeake. A chain of redoubts was marked out on these hills, and, 
as far as time allowed, they were given deep ditches and palisades, 
and were well supplied with artillery. General Winder was 
authorised to assemble for their defence militia and regulars, and 
Commodore Rodgers and Captains Perry and Porter came to 
Baltimore to look after its naval defences, and to collect the flotilla 
men. 

The British squadron having taken the troops on board, an- 
chored on the nth of September off the mo\xtK oC \k!L<^'^%^»:^vs.^ 
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and on the morning of the 12th the troopi were landed and marched 
directly to Baltimore, while the ihipi moved ap to cooperate in the 
attack upon it. The approach to Uie city is about 1 3 miles long, 
leading through a peninsula formed between the Patapsco a^ 
Black rivers, and it was soon made evident that the enemy waa 
awake and in a state of activity and alarm. An intrenchmoit 
was in the act of being drawn across this neck of land, bat the 
workmen, on sight of the British, abandoned their work, and no j 
further opposition to the march was experienced for five or six miles. ' 
On approaching nearer to Baltimore, light troops of the enemy were 
observed to occupy the woods, who soon opened a brisk fire of 
musketry on the head of the column. Ross and the Rear- Admiral 
immediately rode to the front, when the General received a mortal 
wound through his right arm and into the breast, of which he died 
soon after on the field. Colonel Brooke, of the 44th regiment, 
immediutely assumed the- conmiand and continaed the advance, 
skirmishing with and driving back the enemy without any difficulty. 
At length, within five miles of the city, a corps of about 6,000 
men, with 6 guns and some cavalry, was discovered behind a stroog 
paling which crossed the main road, resting its flanks on the tvo 
rivers which at this point approach each other, and covered by a 
wood. The requisite orders were immediately given for the at^ek 
The light brigade under Migor Jones of the 4th drove in the 
skirmishers, when the Hon. Colonel Mullens of the 44th, vitk 
one brigade, and Colonel Paterson with another, advanced rapidly 
to the charge, against which the Americans kept np a heavy tn 
until the palings were reached and broken through. In less tfatf 
fifteen minutes the enemy's force was dispersed and fled in ereiy 
direction, leaving behind them two guns and a considerable noa* 
bcr of killed, wounded, and prisoners. This has been called br - 
the Americans the Battle of the Meeting-house, and, as far as it 
went, it was a complete victory to the British, whose army haltii 
for the night on the ground they had won. At daybreak on the ' 
13th the army again advanced, and took up a favourable positics ' 
about a mile and a half from Baltimore, which lay to the eastwsri , 
before it. Upon a reconnaissance, however, strong palisaded R* i 
doubts were seen to crest all the detached hills which surround tbe : 
city, and the best information received gave 15,000 men, withi! 
large train of artillery, as the force assembled for its defeo* -. 
Arrangements were forthwith made for a bombardment, and tbe , 
fire was returned with spirit from the U. S. Fort M'Henry, tl* 
Star Fort, and water batteries. The bomb-vessels and rocket-shipi ' 
accordingly weighed and stood farther in, to give better effect V 
their fire. In the middle of the night a division of 20 boats vit - 
detached up the Ferry branch to cause a diversion fiavoaiibii 
to the intended assault by the military upon the enemy's iutrenclK^ > 
camp on the opposite side of the city, and they advanced oa^ 
the command of Captain Charles Napier a considerable disttfC 
above the fort, and opened a heavy fire of shot and rockets npon H^ 
shore. Round, grape, and canicXAx ^^^ "gQ^ax^^d in consequence up«* 
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the boats, and the British were obliged to go back again. In the 
course of the night, however, information arrived from the Admiral 
that the enemy had so closed up the harbour with sunken vessels that 
naval cooperation was impracticable, and both commanders agreed 
that the mere capture of the city would not be a sufficient equivalent 
for the loss of life in attempting it It was therefore deemed 
proper to take immediate steps for withdrawing the troops and 
ships. The army accordingly fell back a short distance at mid-day 
on the 14th, and in the course of the evening retired again three 
miles farther; but as soon as it was ascertained, on the 15th, that 
the United States army had no disposition to quit their entrench- 
ments. Colonel Brooke embarked the troops at Northpoint with- 
out leaving a man behind, and the ships stood down the river and 
joined Vice- Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane and the fleet 

45. British take possession of the Province of Maine. 

Military operations were in the meantime carried on with varied 
fortune on the northern frontier of the United States. A conjunct 
expedition was detached from Halifax to capture a settlement at 
Moose Island, in Passamaquoddy Bay. Lieutenant-Colonel Pil- 
kington, D.A.G., was placed in command of the 102nd regiment 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Herries,with a detachment of artillery and 
sappers and miners, all of whom were landed from the squadron 
of Captain Sir Thomas Hardy, and on the 11th of July summoned 
the United States fort The peaceful submission of the island being 
refused, the troops moved forward, when the American governor, 
seeing that the English were not to be trifled with, surrendered 
Fort Machias. 

An expedition up the Penobscot river was undertaken in the 
month of September, for the purpose of reducing the inhabitants 
of the province of Maine under British dominion. The naval force 
was under the orders of Bear- Admiral Griffith, and the land forces 
were commanded by Lieutenant- General Sir John Sherbrooke. 
The expedition sailed from Halifax on the 1st of September ; but, 
on their summoning Fort Castine at the entrance of the river, the 
fort was evacuated by its garrison and blown up. An American 
frigate, the **Jobn Adams,'' having run up the river for safety, 
reached the town of Hampden, where her guns were taken out and 
placed in battery on the shore to oppose the British advance. 
Captain Barrie was directed to make arrangements for attacking 
the frigate, and for this object the General added 600 men under 
Colonel John of the 60th, with a detachment of Royal Artillery 
and a rocket apparatus. The troops were landed on the 2nd of 
September and bivouacked, but, as soon as the fog cleared on the 
3rd, the enemy was perceived to occupy a very strong and ad- 
vantageous position in front of the town of Hampden. The 
Colonel, as soon as he had crossed the bridge, deployed and charged 
up the hill in face of a very heavy fire of grape and musketry ; 
and the boats, under the command of Captain Barrie, advanced in 
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a line with the right flank of the army. The rockets were imme- 
diately opened, and being well directed threw the enemy into the 
greatest confusion. The troops pushed on rapidly, and were soon 
in complete possession of the whole position, whence it was dis- 
covered that the enemy, being unable to save the " Adams," had set 
her on fire, and thus Uiwarted the captors ; nevertlieless, a battery 
of eight 18-pounders a short distance from her, and a batteiy of 
fifteen 1 8-pounders on a wharf close to her, were taken possession 
of, and Colonel John with the troops pursued the enemy, who fled 
at full speed to Bangor, which place surrendered, without resistance, 
with 22 guns. Formal possession was then taken of a consider- 
able portion of the State of Maine between the Penobscot and the 
British frontier, about 100 miles broad, and a provisional govern- 
ment was established there till the end of the war. In tmth, this 
possession should never have been restored to the United States, for 
anyone who will study the map will see that the State of Maine in 
itself is of little value to the Union, but that the possession of it by 
Great Britain would be very advantageous to her own prosperity, as { 
well as to that of the future Canadian empire. i 

I 
I 

46. A British conjunct Expedition against Pi:.att6BUB0 | 

FAILS. ; 

Meanwhile, in correspondence with the vigorous measures adopted ' 
at this period for the prosecution of the war, a great expedition ' 
was preparing in Lower Canada, intended to cooperate with Sir ' 
John Sherbrooke*s expedition against Maine, for the purpose of ; 
conquering the northern boundary of the United States territory. 
The arrival of large reinforcements ftom Wellington's army had 
its influence on the foe as well as upon the British forces in the 
Canadian provinces, and removed at once all danger of a succesrfiil 
invasion of Canada by the Americans. If anything could exciie 
the emulation of the army beyond the accustomed height of the o^ 
dinary esprit de corps, it was when the Peninsular soldiers, highly 
proud of the reputation they had acquired, gave themselves ene^ 
getically to the task of saving the British province from the daring 
aspirations of their American cousins; but, on the other hani 
the colonists, jealous of their superior local experience, a little 
undervalued the assistance that their brethren thus brought to their 
cause. A British army, counting 12,000 men, with a most excellent 
train of artillery, and commanded in chief by General Sir George 
Prevost, took the field on the 1st of September, and entered Ne« 
York state with a view of making a conjunct attack with the navy 
on the shores of Lake Champlain all the way from Crown Point 
to Ticonderoga. Unfortunately, the naval portion of the British 
expedition was by no means equally well directed or provided. A 
frigate, 3 brigs, and 12 gun-boats, mounting 48 guns, and manned 
hy 444 men and boys, partly Canadian soldiers and native militia, 
constituted the entire flLOliVla on this lake. A change was, at the 
§gme time, unadvisedly made,\i7 xemaNm^lhe commodore. Captain 
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Fisher, by whom the fleet had been equipped, and substituting 
Captain Downie, a good officer, but strange to the sailors and the 
service. The United States force upon Lake Champlain consisted 
of the frigate ** Saratoga,** 26, the brig " Eagle," 20, the schooner 
" Ticonderoga,*' 17, and the sloop " Prebla," 7, with 10 gun- 
boats, making a grand total of 86 guns and 981 men, with a com- 
parative superiority of tonnage against the British squadron of 
1,426 to 2,540. 

In the expectation that the object of the enterprise was to seize 
Sackett's Harbour, the American General Izzard broke up from his 
« encampment near Plattsburg and marched his troops to reinforce 
the garrison at Fort Erie and at Sackett's Harbour, leaving behind 
encamped there only 1,500 regulars and as many militia, under 
General Macomb. Prevost advanced to Lake Champlain on the 
6th, and the further approach of his army by Odelltown was the 
signal for Macomb to abandon the entrenched camp, which Sir 
George therefore entered on the 3rd. It took three days, however, 
to bring up the siege-train ; but yet the General would have been 
ready to commence the attack on Plattsburg on the 10th, if the 
flotilla had arrived. 

The village of Plattsburg is situated at the confluence of the 
Saranac with Lake Champlain. At this period it contained about 
70 houses and stores, but it was defended by three redoubts and two 
blockhouses, strongly fortified. Macomb's little army could not 
have resisted an hour had Prevost at once pushed forward his 7,000 
men; but while the British general lingered preparing for the 
siege, the American general kept his garrison constantly employed 
in finishing and arming his fortifications on the elevated land that 
forms here the bank of the Saranac. Nevertheless, at 8 in the morn- 
ing of the 11th, Captain Downie's pendant was seen flying over the 
" Confiance *' as she led the Canadian flotilla into the bay, when 
the American flotilla and gun-boats, under the command of Com- 
modore M*Donough, commenced a heavy and galling fire upon 
her. In less than a quarter of an hour after the attack commenced, 
a shot from the "Saratoga" laid Captain Downie low, and dis- 
abled the greater part of the guns of the " Confiance " on the lar- 
board side. Lieutenant Robertson, who succeeded to the command, 
did his best to work the ship round and bring her starboard broad- 
side to bear upon the enemy, but could not accomplish it, so that 
he was completely at the mercy of the " Saratoga," and, after re- 
ceiving several raking broadsides, was constrained to haul down his 
colours to her. TJie brig-sloop " Linnet," 10, Captain Pring, con- 
tinued the action with the " Saratoga" with spirit, but could not with- 
stand the united force of the American squadron for more than ten 
minutes, when she also surrendered. The ** Chubb" and ** Finch" 
cutters had already been taken possession of, but all the gun-boats 
effected their escape. In this fight, which did not last much above 
two hours, the British had 84 killed and 110 wounded, and the 
Americans 49 killed and 57 wounded. 

While the conflict was in progress on ^\ift "sii^X&x^' 

x2 
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which had been completed on shore opened upon the American 
squadron, but at too distant a range to have any great effect Two 
columns advanced against Macomb's position : the one, led by 
General Robinson, being directed to ford the Saranac ; and the 
other, led by General Brisbane, having orders to make a circuit and 
attack the position in rear. It is said (on the authority of the 
American general himself) that the fonuer column lost its way, 
and was led by the following stratagem into Uie woods, which 
were filled with militia in ambush : — The proper road of approach 
had been filled up and obliterated on the previous night, and planted 
with young trees so as to resemble the rest of the forest, and a new . 
road opened another way from the forts, which was so beaten down * 
by carts as to look like a travelled wood path, so that Robinson 
was led roundabout, and did not reach his destination till a shoat 
from the Americans told him of the trap he had fallen into, and 
the advantage they had secured. The complete destruction of the 
naval force, on which so much depended, and the delay in the arrival 
of Robiuson's column, put an end to all hopes of success in the 
contemplated enterprise, and the General gave immediate orders for 
the cannon to be withdrawn from all the batteries, and for a retreat 
of the whole army, leaving the sick and wounded behind to the | 
humanity of the Americans. Great quantities of provisions were | 
likewise left behind and destroyed by the British, together with a | 
quantity of shot, shell, and entrenching tools, which were very heed- j 
lessly buried and concealed. The actual casualties in this iU-ftted t 
expedition were about 235 men ; but the indignation of the troops ! 
who had just arrived from sharing in the victories of the Peninsala I 
at so palpable a defeat, and the dissatisflEu^tion of the fleet at the ■ 
injustice done them in the orders of the commander-in-chief^ raised 
such a storm of reprobation against Sir George Prevost, that the 
Lieutenant-General resigned his command in Canada, and on his 
arrival in England demanded a court-martial, before which he was 
to have been brought on charges at the instance of the Commodore. 
Sir James Yeo ; but, singularly enough, before the court could be 
assembled, both the accused and the accuser had paid the debt of 
nature. 

It is too commonly the case that failure in military or naval opera- 
tions is so prejudged by the liberty of speech and opinion in fiee 
countries, that substantial justice is never rendered to the accused 
ofdcer, who, in consequence, after long and faithful services, ofteo 
sinks into the grave under a load of unmerited obloquy. What migbt 
have been the result of the enquiry into the failure of the Plattsbnrg 
affair of course remains uncertain, but it must be admitted that Sir 
George Prevost did not exhibit in his Canadian campaigns any of 
the qualities of a great commander. In his civil government of the 
province, the mildness and conciliatory spirit of his rule endeared 
bim to the people, but the British army retains no very high esti* 
mate of his military abilities. 
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47. FoBT Erie — Fort Bowteb. 

On the 1 7th of September, a very formidable sortie was attempted 
against the British investing force, commanded by Major-General 
de Watteville, in their entrenched camp near Fort Erie. During a 
thick mist and heavy rain, a force estimated at 5,000 men, under 
cover of a heavy fire from the fort, marched round the right of 
the besiegers unperoeived, and at the same time attacked them in 
front with such vigour as to gain possession of two batteries, and 
to do great damage to the siege works. As soon as the alarm was 
given, the besiegers collected their troops under Colonel Gordon, 
consisting of the Royal Scots, with the 9th and 82nd regiments, 
and marched against the assailants, followed by the 6th regiment 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson. These met the enemy near one 
of the block-houses, and checked their ftirther progress. General 
Drummond came to the spot as soon as he heard the firing, and 
immediately directed Watteville to head an attack, which he aided 
with the reserve and guns under Major-General Stovin. The 
Glengarry light infantry were at the same time thrown into the 
woods, and the enemy was charged with such intrepid bravery that 
they were driven out of the redoubts and entrenchments, and forced 
into a precipitate retrograde movement, leaving many wounded and 
prisoners behind them to the number of 200 men. Drummond, 
however, broke up the siege, and retired upon Chippewa; but 
about the middle of October, when the season was almost over, 
the British flotilla under Sir James Teo again appeared on Lake 
Ontario, and brought reinforcements and supplies to Drummond, 
who accordingly returned to Fort Erie. On the 5th of November 
General Izzard blew up Fort Erie, and recrossed the Niagara, 
when the whole of the American troops were withdrawn out of the 
British territory. 

On the 1 2th of September, early in the morning, the " Hermes," 
20, Hon. Captain Percy, having with him " Carron," 20, Hon. 
Captain Churchill, "Sophie," 18, Captain Lockyer, and *• Childers," 
18, Captain Umfreville, anchored near Mobile Point, West Florida, 
for the purpose of making an attack upon Fort Bowyer ; but, 
owing to the intricacies of the navigation, they could not attain to 
its vicinity until the afternoon of the 15th. The vessels having 
anchored in line, a detachment of marines and Indians under 
Major Nicholls was disembarked. The fire of the fort proved too 
much for that of the shipping; and the "Hermes," having had 
her cable cut by the shot and having been carried away by the 
torrent, got into a position in which she was raked cruelly, and at 
length grounded directly in front of the fort Not being able to 
get the ship afloat again. Captain Percy abandoned and burned 
her, removing the crew to the " Sophie," and earned back the 
expedition out of the river. The loss on board the ships in this 
untoward business amounted to 32 killed and 40 wounded. 

It only remains to record the treaties of peace ^\i\<sJft-»\i't^«^^ >2a» 
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dose of the year 1814, put an end to the prodigal bloodshed 
had 80 long disgraced and afflicted the world. The treaty of 
the parties to which were the five great Powers, Austria, 1 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, was signed on the 30th c 
The second article assured to France its boundaries as they 
on the Ist of January, 1792. An extended sovereignty ^ 
dared for the House of Orange ; the German states wen 
united by a new federal league ; Switzerland to return to 
independence ; Italy to be composed of separate soYereign 
Malta, Tobago, St Lucia, and the Isle of France, to be a 
full sovereignty to Great Britain ; the kingdom of Norway 
added to Sweden ; and the duchy of Warsaw to be secured 1 
sia. A congress was appointed to be assembled in the aut 
settle further details. 

The treaty having been publicly proclaimed on the 31st, ( 
Sacken, the commandant of Paris for the Allies, gave up pos 
of all the posts to the National Guard ; Prince Schwarz< 
as the generalissimo, issued an order of the day recognisi 
bravery and exertions of the Allied army he had comn 
which had obtained the peace ; and the Emperor of Austi 
Czar, and the King of Prussia took their leave of the '. 
capital and kingdom. 

48. Swedish-Norwegian War. 

A strife which obtained considerable proportions unexp 
arose in the North of £urope out of the stipulations of tin 
treaty of Abo, made in 1812, that now required to be 
into effect between Norway and Sweden, by which Bernado 
to leceive the former kingdom ; and the proposed transfer hi 
guaranteed to Sweden by Great Britain. The Norwegians 
protested against this forcible transference of their territory t 
hereditary enemy without their consent, and despatched 
to England to interest her people in their cause. In the meai 
a Swedish army assembled on the frontier under the comn 
the Crown-Prince, and Great Britain despatched some ships 
to blockade the harbours of Norway. The resistance of th 
wegians was quietly fomented by the Danes, who were desii 
retaining that kingdom under their sceptre, in spite of the 
by which they had surrendered it and obtained an equiva! 
Pomerania ; and in consequence the heir- presumptive of the 
Crown went from Copenhagen, and was declared King of N 
Nevertheless, the King of Denmark addressed a letter to the 
disavowing the act of Prince Christian, and forbade all the 
in his suite to remain in the country, while he counselled the 
to submit. No respect was paid, however, to these proce" 
and Prince Christian, as he traversed the mountains, was 
where met with enthusiastic ardour by the peasants, crying : 
will live or die for old Norway's freedom. Thou shalt noi 
u&^ The Danish ftag was takeii ^o>«w ^\ Diontheim, th< 
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wegian banner was hoisted amid shouts of acclamation, Norway 
was declared independent, and on the 19th of April the Diet con- 
ferred the crown on Prince Christian and his male descendants. 
Envoys from all the Allied powers were sent to Drontheim to 
endeavour to effect a pacific settlement, but their efforts were fruit- 
less, and preparations for war were made on both sides. 

The Norwegian flotilla was met near the Hwalo Islands by the 
Swedish fleet under the General Admiral Puke on the 26th of July, 
and was defeated and dispersed without scarcely any loss to the 
latter, and on the 30th of the same month the second Swedish army 
crossed the frontier, under Count Essen. On the 2nd of August 
the Crown-Prince ordered General Gahn to force the mountain 
passes, who met with much resistance, until Bemadotte, with 
great military skill, drove back the mountaineers and occupied 
Frederikstad and Kongstein on the 4th. On the 10th the strong 
position of Jaebro was forced, and General Vegesack overthrew a 
body of-^,000 mountaineers, who were forced to abandon Sleswick. 
The passage of the Glommen was subsequently won, and prepara- 
tions made for the bombardment of Frederikstein, "the petty 
fortress on a barren strand," where Charles XII. lost his life. The 
rapidity of the Swedish advance, and the impossibility of resisting 
it, soon brought the contest to a termination, and therefore Prince 
Christian made proposals to the Crown-Prince, by which the former 
resigned all pretensions to the crown of Norway, and the latter 
accepted the constitution as it had been fixed by the Diet of Eswold. 
Although the terms agreed on were in the highest degree favourable 
to the Norwegians, they nevertheless submitted with grievous heart- 
burnings. On the 5th of October, however, the Diet at Christiania 
accepted their new King, and consented to the union of Norway 
with Sweden. 

49. War in South America — Bolivar. 

Intestine disorders had continued to rage in the Spanish South- 
American provinces with little or no military distinction until 
about this time, when a leader arose whose name and actions de- 
serve to be recorded in the "Annals of War." Simon de 
Bolivar y Ponte, a native of Caraccas, first came on the scene as 
the conqueror of Ocana, in January, 1813, and, having defeated 
the royalist chief Correa, he was declared " Liberador " of Vene- 
zuela in the August following. In 1814, after various fortune, he 
defeated, on the 12th of December, the dictator Alvarez at Bogota, 
and established the independence of New Grenada. These two 
provinces he subsequently united into one state, to which he 
gave the name of Colombia ; and afterwards, in the distractions 
of Peru, in which he took a prominent part, a portion of that vice- 
royalty was formed into a separate republic, which was named 
Bolivia in honour of him. His object was to form all South 
America into one immense republic ; but he found the jealousies 
of the different States so insurmountable, that he was wori^. ^^^^^^ 
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by the laboan and calomniet invoWed in the attempt, and died a 
young leader with a great name, and almost the only distingaiBhed 
military character that has yet arisen in Spanish Sooth America. 

50. War in India. — Campaign in Kepaui*. 

The Earl of Moira had been appointed Govemor-Gteneral of 
India in succession to Lord Minto, and had assumed the reins in 
October, 1813. This nobleman was possessed of much military 
reputation, having acquired it in the American war, in which, 
at a time when others failed, he had obtained great saccess. He 
was a man of lofty character, who had embarrassed his circom- 
stances by his lavish generosity and hospitality to the French 
emigrants at the commencement of the French Rervolntion ; and, 
having been through life a personal friend of the Plinee-Begent,b6 
was now sent to India to seek a few years of repose, and to recruit 
his fortunes. He found, npon his arrival at Calcutta, that the State 
finances had been given over to him in a most dilapidated conditi<m ; 
that the military force of the Company was inefficient and discon- 
tented ; and that he had sncceeded to not less than six hostile discus- 
sions with different native powers. Among the most important and | 
urgent of these disputes, was that with the state of Nepanl, when i 
the Ghoorka tribes had, within a comparatively short period, esta- { 
blished a very formidable power, and had pursued an aggreasiTe i 
course of policy with no inconsiderable success. Lord Minto^ ' 
government had demanded the immediate evacuation of the tm j 
districts of Bootwal and Shevraj, belonging to the East Indii j 
Company, and no reply having been received before December, i 
Colonel Bradshaw was ordered to proceed in person to the spot ■ 
The Governor-General at the same time addressed a letter to the 
Rajah, which, being contemptuously regarded, the Colonel was 
directed to resume possession of the usurped lands by force* and 
a body of troops at once marched in and occupied them withoat 
impe^ment In consequence, however, of the approach of the 
sickly season. Sir Roger Martin, the magistrate, advised the troops 
to withdraw on the 14th of April, and, after liieir departure, the 
Nepaulese surprised the British outposts at Rourah on the Srd 
of June, killed 4 men, wounded 2, and reoccupied the landi 
Since, then, it was clearly hopeless to settle the dispute otherwise 
than by arms, a declaration of war was issued on the 1st of 
November, 1814. 

The frontier which was now to be the scene of war stretched to 
a distance of about 600 miles. The Ghoorkalese, by adopting for 
fifty years a policy closely resembling that which has made the 
British masters of India, had extended their dominions along the 
entire northern frontier of Hindostan, where at length they occu- 
pied the whole of the rich valley of Nepaul, in the centre of i« 
Himalaya mountains. In order fully to understand the nature of 
the conflict about to opeu, U U requisite to give a general idea of 
the situation of the contested temxox^. TSa \iwthem bonndaiVi 
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which diyides the valley from that of the Barhampooter, is occapied 
by a magnificent forest composed chiefly of the sal tree. The plain 
itself, wMch is named the Tarace, is an open district watered by 100 
streams, and is valuable for the exceedingly rich pasture which it 
yields in the months of April and May, when the periodical heat 
destroys the herbage of Southern India. Accordingly, bullocks are 
sent were for pasturage from the Deccan, but the number of wild 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes which find shelter in the 
adjacent forests, render the safety of domestic animals precarious. 
The climate is, moreover, so insalubrious, as to prevent the exist- 
ence of any considerable towns in the district, and the population is, 
accordingly, for the most part migratory ; nevertheless, cultivation 
has of late years made rapid progress, and it is hoped that its 
extension will render the district less unhealthy, as the existence of 
ancient ruins would justify the belief that it was once salubrious. 
The natives depended for defence against the British chiefly on the 
impracticability of their hill territory, which had baffled even the 
great Alexander. No Englishman, prior to 1793, had ever entered 
the State : some ineffectual attempts to establish relations of amity 
with them had indeed been made by the Marquess Wellesley, but 
from that period no intercourse whatever had occurred between the 
British and the Ghoorkalese. 

War being inevitable, the Governor- General did not await 
its formal announcement, but took immediate measures for com- 
mencing it with activity and vigour. He resolved to act at once 
on the offensive along the whole line of the enemy's frontier, from 
the Sutlej to Assam. The forces were divided into four grand 
divisions. The first of these, at Dinapoor, consisting of 8,000 men, 
and 26 guns, was commanded by Major-General Marley, and was 
accompanied by the political agent Colonel Bradshaw. This divi- 
sion was intended to force the pass at Mukwanpoor, and to seize 
Katmandoo, the capital. The second, from Benares, about 3,000 
strong, under Major-General Wood, was to penetrate through the 
midst of the usurped lands, and proceed by Bootwah to Palpa, to 
clear the Turace, and reestablish the British authority. Fifteen 
pieces of ordnance were attached to it The third consisted also of 
3,000 men, and was commanded by Major-General Gillespie. It 
was formed at Meerut, and had for its object to occupy the valley 
of the Deyhra Dhoon, and to seize all the passes leading thence to 
the Jumna and Ganges. About 6,000 or 7,000 irregulars were 
attached to this division, and it received 20 guns. The fburth 
division, consisting of 7,000 men and 22 guns, with an irregular 
force of 4,500 men, was intrusted to Colonel Ochterlony, who was to 
mancBuvre from Loodiana upon the strong posts in the hilly coun- 
try bordering on the Sutlej, which were occupied by the Goorkha 
army led by Ummur Singh Thappa. It could not be doubted but 
that a serious struggle impended, perhaps more arduous than any 
in which the British had hitherto engaged, owing, not alone to the 
physical obstacles to success, but to the character of the enemy, who 
possessed high military qualities, and were endowedwU.\\.%xi<:^<«icaAss^ 
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and detennination altogether oncommon in India. MoreoYer 
was no alliance to be depended upon either with the Find 
or the Mahratta tribes, who were known to be rather hostile 
friendly to the English ; indeed Scindiah was, at this momei 
gaged in an alliance with them to crash the Nabob of Bhoparol, 
Sierefore, Lord Moira wisely resolved to befriend, by entering 
treaty, offensiye and defensive, with him, notwithstanding & 
brage it might give to the Peishwah. The Govemor-Gener 
proposed, in aid of his military operations, a series of political ai 
ments, the object of which was, to endeavour to win to his si 
chieftains who had been driven out of their principalities 
Ghoorkalese, and Colonel Ochterlony was famished with a pro 
tion, declaring the intention of the British to expel the Ghoorlu 
their lands and restore the ancient state of things. SubsidL 
some degree, to the grand divisions, there was appointed a s^ 
force, to act principally for the defence of the British frontier 
of the attacking columns, which might also form a sort of i 
and rallying-point, in case of any reverse. This was placed 
Captain Barrc Latter, and amounted to 2,700 men. 

51. Failube at Fort Nalapanee. — Death of Genei 

Gillespie. 

Ever the foremost where danger was to be encountered or g 
be acquired in the field of honour, Gillespie opened the campa 
the 20th of October, when he despatched Lieut-Colonel Car 
to seize the Timley Pass in the Deyhra Dhoon, who made I 
master, without opposition, of Deyhra, the principal town 
valley. On the 24th Gillespie entered the Dhoon and mi 
upon Kalunga, where was a steep insulated hill called Nala 
on which stood a fortress occupied by Bulbuddeer Singh, wl 
been despatched by Ummur Singh with about 600 men to def 
and who was now, on the very night of the General's arrival 
moned to surrender. This summons, it was said, the Ghoork] 
tore up contemptuously, observing that it was an unseasonabl* 
to answer letters ; and, accordingly, Gillespie, who is believed t 
been ignorant of the additions which had been made to the de 
of what was originally little better than a hill fort, sent forv 
detachment in the morning, under Colonel Mowbray, to take 
assault. This being found impracticable, the Colonel sent ba 
fresh instructioDS, and the General gave orders for the adva 
the whole division*, at 3 in the afternoon of the 30th of 0( 
Colonel Carpenter took possession, without any resistance, 
table-land on which the fort is built, and forthwith formed a 
battery for such guns as he had, which shortly after nightfall c 
with 10 pieces of ordnance. Gillespie gave orders to prepare 
storm on the following morning ; when, on a concerted sign 
assaulting columns were to move simultaneously from the b 
under cover of its ^re, and to escalade the walls. The enem 
iiowever, in the meanwhile\ieftn. ^W^t^xN.^ o^Q.\5.^\ft,din strengtl 
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the walls, and was well prepared for the attack. £very point where 
the works were approachable or weak was covered by stockades, 
a species of fortification in which the Ghoorkalese were highly 
skilled, and guns were placed on all the most commanding eleva- 
tions to sweep the approaches. 

The report of the gun which was to set the colnmns in motion 
(never a good signal, something to attract the sight being always 
preferable to an imcertain sound dependent on the weather and other 
things) was not heard by two out of the four divisions. The other 
two, having carried the stockades, pushed on to the walls under a 
heavy fire of musketry ; but here their progress was stopped, for 
stockades within stockades checked the rush by the bayonet, and 
showers of grape swept away the divisions, together with ibe officers 
who led them. The British were consequently obliged to retire, 
after sustaining a frightful loss. The General, on witnessing this 
check, and apprehensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow a 
repulse at so early a period of the war, ordered a second advance, 
with 3 companies of the 53rd, assisted by two G-ponnders, but this 
assault was made with no better success. Gillespie then placed 
himself at the head of about 100 dismounted men of the 8th dra- 
goons, and had reached within thirty yards of the gateway, when, 
as he was waving his hat to cheer on his followers, he was mortally 
wounded through the heart. His aide-de-camp was shot by his 
side, and all the officers who followed him were amongst the casual- 
ties. On the death of their greatly lamented leader, the command 
devolved on Colonel Mawbey, who deemed it expedient to return to 
Deyhra ; and accordingly the troops were ordered to retire. Fur- 
ther operations against Fort Nalapanee were suspended until the 
arrival of a battering-train from Delhi, which did not come up till 
the 24th of November. 

The division under General Marley, which had assembled at 
Dinapore, did not cross the Ganges before the end of November. 
The Nepaulese Soubahdar was surprised and slain on the 25th, in 
the Turace near Tinhort, and his troops dispersed. Colonel Brad- 
shaw, the political agent, accordingly occupied the Tnrace, and it 
was annexed by proclamation to the British possessions : but Mar- 
ley did not arrive to take the command till the 11th of December, 
and then deemed it necessary to wait for a battering-train. This 
postponement of all offensive operations emboldened the Ghoorkas, 
and retarded the further progress of the campaign till the ensuing 
year. 

General Wood began to move from Grooruckpoor on the 15th 
of November ; but his march was retarded by the want of means 
for transporting the stores and supplies ; at length, however, he 
reached the Bootwah pass on the 30th without seeing an enemy. 
The column under Ochterlony penetrated the hills in the direction 
of Nalagurgh within a few days after Gillespie had entered the 
Dhoon. On the 31st of October, he reached Plaseea, which he 
approached by a pass from the Sutlej. On the Ist of November 
he sat down before the fortress, and batteries w^e forthwith oi^enj^ 
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against it with such effect, that on the 5th of NoYember it surren- 
dered. The capture of Taragurgh followed. These forts occupy 
the outermost ridge, which commands the principal roads through 
the hills. There are successive broken ridg^ stretching in the same 
direction, N.N.W., on which stand other forts, and between these 
ridges lies a comparatively fruitM valley whence Ummur Singh 
could draw his supplies so long as he occupied his position at 
Urkee behind them. They are all so many steps to the Heemachal 
(or Himalaya), and on the highest of them stood Ramgnrgh, which 
formed the right of his position, and here he concentrated a force of 
.^,000 men. Colonel Ochterlony had well studied, not only the 
ground, but the nature and character of the enemy to whom he was 
opposed. He was convinced that the warlike qualities of the Ghoor- 
kas had been underrated, that their stockaded forts were extremely 
formidable, and that they possessed such hardihood and activity in 
war, that they would resist as long as possible in the weakest of 
them, and defend to the uttermost those which they thought really 
defensible. Aware, therefore, of the kind of enemy with whom he 
had to deal, Ochterlony determined to leave nothing to chance, and 
to risk a battle only when the advantages of position and numbers 
were at least not against him. His adversary, as soon as he learned 
the loss of his two forts, took post the same day on the Ramgurgh 
ridge, a steep mountain fastness. This the British General recon- 
noitred, and, estimating its strength as it deserved, gave orders for sur- 
veying and improving the roads leading up to it, that he might turn 
it by its flanks. The news of Gillespie's death and the Mlure before 
Nalapanee confirmed him in his wary tactics, and, having the promise 
of a reinforcement, he was induced to defer any attack upon the 
enemy till after its arrival. The additional troops and guns came 
up to him on the 27th of December, when he reopened the campaign 
with continued caution. Unmiur Singh's right rested on the fort of 
Ramgurgh, his left on a high and nearly inaccessible hill called 
Kote. This position was so steep that the Major-General deter- 
mined to try and turn it, and so to operate on its rear ; and Colonel 
Thompson was detached, with 14 strong companies, to get posses- 
sion of the road from Belaspore. The docility of the elephant was 
relied upon for achieving a passage through the hills, that could not 
otherwise have been accomplished, and six of these animals became 
the bearers of as many pieces of ordnance, while 700 coolies were put 
in requisition to carry the ammunition ; and by this means a road, 
characterised as "indescribably bad," was successfully traversed, 
the rugged hills passed in safety, and a descent effected into the plain 
in the enemy's rear. By this operation a post was obtained which 
entirely intercepted the supplies sent to the enemy by the Urkee 
road. Seeing this, the Ghoorkalese General shifted his ground, and 
deserted all his stockades to the left of Ramgurgh. A different plan 
of operations was then, in consequence, adopted by Ochterlony. 
Leaving Colonel Arnold to watch Ummur Singh, the British General 
made a iong detour in the direction of Belaspoor, and his Ghoorkalese 
opponent, thinking he was moving to take up the stronger position of 
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Maloun, moved away with his whole force, and Arnold immediatelj 
occupied the abandoned head-quarters on the I8th of January. 
Ochterlony persisted in making it a war of manoeuyre, and although, 
while executing these masterly evolutions, he repeatedly came aux 
prises with the enemy, he carefully abstained from bringing on & 
general action, and his arrangements were usually made with so 
much decision and skill, that in these engagements the victory com- 
monly rested with his sepoys. 

Before concluding the military operations in Nepaul of the 
year 1814, it will be necessary to return to Nalapanee, where, 
on -Gillespie's death, the command had devolved on Colonel Maw- 
bey, who remained inactive till the arrival of a train of siege 
artillery. This was forthwith brought into battery, when the 
18-pounders opened against the fort on the 25th of November, 
and effected a breach on the 27th. A storm was immediately 
ordered, but every effort to carry the breach by assault ended in 
defeat The storming party succeeded in crownmg the top of the 
breach, but the Ghoorkas mounted the ruins with reckless courage, 
and served the guns with extraordinary precision. The descent 
from the top of tiie breach proved so deep and rapid, that the most 
daring of the assailants would not venture to leap down, and the 
storming party was driven back with the loss of almost all the 
European of&cers. Mawbey found that the sepoys were affected by 
a superstitious conviction that the place was impregnable, and, 
ther^ore, instead of renewing the attempt to storm it, he turned 
upon it the fury of a bombardment. The garrison suffered dread- 
folly from the fire, and in a short time found itself reduced to 79 
persons. The repeated assaults, though they had not succeeded, 
Were not without effect on the Ghoorkas ; the accumulation of dead 
created apprehension of a pestilence, and they had lost all their 
principal officers. On the morning of the 30th, therefore, the place 
Iras evacuated. Bulbuddeer carried off his reduced garrison with 
Admirable skill, and evaded all pursuit. A force deemed sufficient 
for the occupation of the Dhoon having been left under Colonel 
Carpenter, Mawbey quitted Nalapanee on the 5th of December, and 
Uiarched for Nahun by the pass of Kolapanee. The strong post of 
^arat, near Kalsee, was abandoned by the enemy; and on the 19th 
the army encamped at Mogamud, seven miles from Nahud, where, 
^H the following day, Major-General Martindell arrived in camp to 
take the command. With as little delay as possible, he forthwith 
%Uide arrangements to attack Nahud or Nahir, a hill fort 2,000 feet 
^Igh, where Runjoor Singh, the son of Ummur, commanded. The 
orhoorka did not afford him the opportunity of fleshing his sword, but 
Lbandoned it on the advance of the invading force, and withdrew to 
tyethuck, or Jy tok, a fortress placed on a height 3,600 feet above the 
Qvel of the plains. Having placed a garrison in Nahir, Martindell 
i^oved forward against Jytok, on which it was determined to make 
lie attempt at a surprise ; and on the 27th, Major Ludlow with 
. ,oO0 men, and Major Richards with 700, advanced against it from 
Ufferent sides, but the two colunms did not attack %\m\^!k&»s\sA''«s^> \ 
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and were, therefore, saccessiyely repulsed, with the loss of 40 
and officers. Lord Moira saw, in Ihe reyerses which had att 
three oat of his four colomns of attack, the natoral effects of 
confidence, rendered excessfve by a long career of victor} 
troops less disciplined than the Ghooi^as ; and while, therefc 
looked with perfect confidence to the issue, he called on 
department for renewed exertions. One of the first proceedii 
his Lordship after he assumed the reins of goyemment, was to 
a tour through the western provinces, and in passing through I 
cund, he ordered the organisation of the warlike inhabitants o 
district, who might make a diversion in the ensuing spring fh>D 
side of Nepanl, under two active officers, accustomed to pai 
war, Lieut-Colonel Gardiner and Captain Hearsay. 
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1. Ghoorka War. 

General Wood with the second column had, as related, re 

the Bootwah pass at the end of last year, but was again hindered 

from further advance by the difficulty of ascertaining the shorte 

Jeast exposed route to PaVpat. At last he was led by the advic 

Brahmin, in whom he had <iOTA.d«ii<i%,\ft ^"tQ%% \hft Tenavee ai 
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cupy Bussimpore, ten miles distant from Simla, and thence push on to 
Palpa, bat he recommended that the redoubt at Jeetgursth should be 
first attacked. The troops were, accordingly, moved forward on the 
3rd of January with this object, but came upon the stockade before 
they were aware, and instantly received a volley, which did great 
execution, and created considerable confhsion. Colonel Hardyman 
of the 17th regiment promptly restored order, and succeeded in turn- 
ing the position on both flianks and in gaining a hill on the right of 
the redoubt ; but, while expecting the signal to charge and secure 
the post, the troops were ordered by the General to retreat, for it 
was believed that the Brahmin had given treacherous advice. 
After this feeble effort, no movement of Wood's force took place for 
many months. The division was attacked by sickness, and sepa- 
rated at length without attaining a single object for which it had 
been brought together. 

The first column, under the command of General Marley, had as 
yet done nothing, when on the 1st of January three of his advanced 
posts, 40 miles asunder and 25 miles from their support, were 
surprised by strong parties of the Ghoorkas, and the commanding 
officers and men so totally destroyed that scarce one fugitive re- 
mained to tell the tale of his comrades' slaughter. Marley, although 
aware that the Governor-General looked for a successful termination 
of the war to his movements more than those of any other column, 
adopted the mistaken opinion, after this reverse, that he could make 
no head against the Ghoorkas. He knew that he was expected to 
advance, but, on receiving a rebuke for exposing his advanced posts 
so unwisely, he could not bear up against the anguish of self-con- 
demnation, and, although he moved forward on the 6th towards 
Pursah, he almost immediately retrograded on receiving reports of 
the designs of the enemy, who soon acquired such confidence that 
they threatened an attack on Barra Gurry, where 1,000 men were in 
garrison, and even threw up a stockade a short distance from the post. 
At length, on the 10th of February, the dissatisfaction of the Com- 
mander-in-chief at the General's inactivity so increased Marley's 
despondency, that he suddenly quitted the camp without leaving 
any instructions behind him, and made the best of his way to 
CaJcutta. Of course he was immediately struck off the staff, and 
Colonel Dick temporarily assumed the command of the column. 

Major-General Wood was now ordered to unite his division with 
that which had been General Marley's and assume the command, 
which he did on the 20th of February ; but the change of generals 
failed of accomplishing the object most ardently desired by the 
Governor-General. The division did not advance to Katman- 
doo, nor make an attempt to do so. On the other hand. Colonel 
Gardiner, with great energy and activity, got his irregulars 
into action by the 17th of February, and occupied the Chilkeeah 
pass. The Ghoorkas withdrew before him, and he followed them 
to a commanding position on a hill called Kompire, which being 
too strong to justify the risk of an attack with such troops as 
he had, he awaited the junction of an additional force which 
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had been raised in the Doab, and which might bring up his strength 
to 1,000 men. On the 28 th of March he again attacked the enemy, 
who withdrew -with so much precipitation as to leave part of his 
arms and baggage behind him, and Gardiner occupied the aban- 
doned position. Captain Hearsay was not so fortunate. He had 
secured the Timlee pass and advanced and occupied Chumpawa, 
but he entangled himself in the siege of Kutoolghur, when his 
Rohillas were totally destroyed by Hustu-Dul, and he himiself 
wounded and taken prisoner. The Ghoorka chief on this marched 
to Almora, where on the 23rd of April he was observed by Migor 
Patton, who was serving under Colonel Jasper NicoUs, and by him 
was intercepted and slain, and his followers routed. Colonel Nicolls 
on the 25th followed up his advantage by attacking the heights 
and town of Almora, which opened its gates on the 26th, and the 
whole province was surrendered to Nicolls, and Migor Hearsay 
restored to liberty without ransom. 

2. General Ochterlonv defeats Ummub Singh — Peace 

WITH NepauI.. 

During the progress of these events, Ochterlony was pursuing 
a career at once substantial and brilliant Although, by the above- 
mentioned masterly manoBuvres, he had obtained possession of the 
stockaded position at Ramgurgh, Ghoorkalese garrisons were still 
left in the stone redoubts of Taragurgh, Ramgurgh, Chamba, and 
Jooijooree. Some time was, therefore, consumed in reducing these 
forts, especially Ramgurgh, but an 18-pounder having been dragged 
up to the heights, the face of that fort was laid in ruins, and the 
garrison capitulated, together with that of Jooijooree ; bu^ for sur- 
rendering them, both governors, on joining Ummur Singh, were 
punished with tiie loss of their noses and ears. 

Taragurgh was breached on the 10th of March and evacuated in 
the night. Chamba surrendered on the 16th after a day's battering, 
and on the 14th of April the Mtgor-General made arrangements for 
a combined movement, which he had been long preparing, in order to 
bring on a battle that might produce a decisive effect The position 
where Ummur Singh had now concentrated his forces consisted of 
a line of fortified posts upon a lofty and difficult ridge, which 
projects into the valley of the Sutlej between the small rivers 
Gumba and Gumrorah. The extreme of the position was occu- 
pied by the stone forts of Maloun and Soorughur; and there 
were several intervening peaks crowned with stockaded redoubts, 
one of which was called Ryla, and two others Deorthul or Deon- 
thul. One of these was attacked and occupied without any op- 
position by a British detachment, and a column under Thompson, 
with the 3rd and 7th Native Infantry, advanced against the 
second Deonthul, which was not gained till after a severe contest 
Ryla was conveniently situated for operations against Soorughur, 
and was occupied without resistance by three British divisions. 
The British attempted to assault Maloun, but failed after a con- 
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siderable loss; and during th« night of the 15th every exertion 
was made by the enemy to throw up works for the defence of their 
cantonments. Bukhthyar Thappa, Ummur Singh's principal officer, 
advised an attack to dislodge the British ft'om the positions they 
had acquired ; and, accordingly, the ^lite of the Ghoorkalese army 
were collected, and 2,000 (as many as could stand on the broken 
ground) placed in ambush. At daybreak on the 16th the British 
position was attacked at once and on every side. The Ghoorkalese 
particularly aimed at getting possession of the cannon, and directed 
all their efforts against the artillerymen who served them, and 
with such effect as at one time to put almost the whole of them hors 
de combat, bayoneting or cutting to pieces several close to their 
very guns. For two hours a contest was maintained more intense 
and furious than it often falls to the lot of modem armies to witness. 
The officer commanding on Ryla Peak, perceiving the desperate 
nature of the struggle, sent down reinforcements, and Ochterlony 
observing that the enemy had already begun to slacken their vigour, 
resolved to assume the offensive by a daring charge. Bukhthyar 
was kiHed by a musket-ball, and Ummur Singh, dejected at the loss 
of his friend and seeing 500 dead within the compass of a few yards 
firom the British line, fled away in confusion. ** Taken altogether, 
it is remarked that this fight approached more nearly to a general 
action than any event which had occurred in the campaign, although 
not more thau one half of Ochterlony's army was engaged, and that 
the British loss in the two days was not above 350 killed and 
wounded.*** The victory, moreover, procured for General Martin- 
dell an escape from the ^fficulties with which he had proved him- 
self incompetent to struggle. 

The enemy's continuous chain of posts was now effectually broken, 
and the Ghoorkalese withdrew their garrison from Soorughur, a 
place of some strength, though they concentrated a strong force 
still around Maloun. Ochterlony, therefore, pushed his success 
vigorously, and batteries were erected against the fort It was soon 
found that the governor was not inaccessible to indirect influence, 
and the whole of the outworks were surrendered. The Ghoorkalese 
Sirdars, in the meanwhile, endeavoured to persuade Ummur Singh 
to come to terms with the British general ; but the old chief ob- 
stinately refused to listen to them for some time, until the whole 
of them, officers as well as men, came over to the British camp 
and surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Ummur Singh was 
thus left with only about 250 men, with whom he shut himself up 
in the fortress, against which the batteries were ready to open on 
the 15th of May, when the proud chief, yielding to his fate, signed 
a capitulation, and the British obtained undisputed possession of 
the country from the Kalpee to the Sutlej. The rainy season was 
now approaching, so that the campaign could, under no circum- 
stances, have been protracted much longer. 

Lord Moira was disappointed in a great degree by the general 
results of the Nepaulese campaign. Generals Marley, Wood, and 

* Priniep and Fraier. 
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Iron tier, it would huvif tntcn as fair as advantageous to that British 
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Mil I III* n hiiNf of opiTiitionH, and to combine with the expedition to 
IMiiiutHirgiiiid llii'Nhon'Kof Lake Champiain an advance, subservient 
to the i'oii(|iH'Nt of ti'rritory, which might secure to Canadian com- 
iiicrcf thr t'oiirNi* of the Ht. I^uwrence to its very confluence with 
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(■iiiiiiiiiiniftilc with Montn*nl and Quebec. The great expense of the 
nriiiiiiitciilii iMiiploytKl might have been repaid by such an acquisition 
ni ihiH, and tlivro could have been no reasonable expectation that 
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the United States Govemment -would have hesitated to accept such 
a compromise, rather than risk the chances of a war single-handed 
against Great Britain. It was thought, however, but in my opinion 
erroneously, that the capture of New Orleans, as commanding the 
navigation of the Mississippi, would have proved a very severe blow 
to the resources of the United States, and (it is lamentable to add, 
as one of the principal objects of a great military expedition) would 
furnish a rich booty to the captors. The instructions from the 
British Govemment for undertaking this operation arrived at the 
moment when the expedition directed against Baltimore was in the 
very act of setting out. 

The conjunct force would appear to have been placed under the 
chief conmiand of Vice- Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, who, when 
he had completed all his arrangements, quitted the Chesapeake in 
the " Tonnant" on the 18th of December. At the same time, Rear- 
Admiral Cockbum, in the '' Albion,'* separated from the conmiander- 
in-chief, and sailed with the " Dragon,'* " Hebrus,** and " Regulus," 
accompanied by the ** Orlando** and *• Rota,** 38, " Devastation '* and 
" Terror" bombships, and some smaller vessels, to Cumberland Island 
on the coast of Georgia, where they arrived on the 10th of January. 
The troops were instantly landed there, and ascending the river on th'e 
13th, obtained, after a smart action, possession of St Mary's, with the 
shipping in the harbour and the merchandise in the stores. On the 
15th, the Rear- Admiral established his head-quarters at Point Petre, 
where he destroyed the fort and barracks. From this time the troops 
and marines remained encamped here till the 22nd of February, 
when the ships* boats, containing 186 seamen and marines, under 
Captains PhiUot and Bartholomew, ascended the river 120 miles, 
where they were encountered by the Americans, and after a spirited 
action got back to their boats without effecting any object whatever, 
with the loss of 4 killed and 25 wounded, and amongst the latter the 
two captains. Cockbum after this evacuated St Mary's, where he 
blew up the works and withdrew to Cumberland Island. It is now 
very well known that, by the means of an American merchant resident 
at Kingston in Jamaica, the important information of the combined 
manoBuvre contemplated against New Orleans and St. Mary's had 
been made known to General Jackson, who commanded the southern 
army of the United States. In consequence of this, he paid little 
attention to Cockbum's descent, but prepared entrenchments and 
other means of defending New Orleans, about which he was enabled 
to assemble 12,000 men. The city stands on the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, at about 100 miles from its mouth. The Lake Pontchartain 
protects it from attack from the eastward, but several bays, inlets, 
and rivers furnish avenues of approach from the south and west* 
ward. These are, however, obstructed by so many shoals and bars, 
that, except directly up the river, a landing could only be effected 
by means of small boats, a great number of which accompanied the 
fleet. The place of rendezvous determined on by the Admiral com- 
manding-in-chief for the assembling of the conjunct expedition. ^«& 
the Chandeleur Islands, lying northward of tlti^ tdlQ\>.^ q»1 ^V^ficisskSn 
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: Kippi, and here the men-of-war and troop-ihip8 anchored on 4i || 

i 10th. 11th. and 12th of December. As tome of the veaaeli wcR 

passing down to this anchorage, they were fired upon by the enemy'i 

I gun-hoatii« and it became necessary to capture or dislodge these,* 

a preliminary step. The bayou Catalan, at the bead of the Ukt 

' Borinie, about 62 miles from this anchorage, was the projected plaei 

of disembarkation. There were no ships of war or fHeates boildiif 

or lying blockaded at New Orleans, which was rather the gnit 

• emporium of the cotton trade, than an arsenal of any kind; ni 

I owing to the war, the accumulation of that commodity in the wsR- 

; houRes was so yast, that the enormous sum of three millions mi 

not an oyer-estimate of the spoil that even the temporary occops- 

tion of the city might insure to the captors. It was, howerff, 

' impossible that any moyement of the troops could take place until 

these gun-boats were destroyed, and it was also an object to get 

I possession of them in a seryiceable state, that they might assirt tf 

' well in the transport of the troops as in the attack of the enenj^ : 

ports and entrenchments. Accordingly, on the night of tiie IStk, 

42 launches, armed with 980 seamen and marines, nnder the eos- 

mand of Captain I^iockyer, and assisted by Captaina MontRMT 

and Roberts, pushed off to attack them, and after a hard chsie d 

six and thirty hours, and an obstinate struggle, 6 of the gnn-boilii 

manned by 240 men, under Lieutenant-Commandant Catesby Af 

Jones, were secured. In the fight. Captain Lockyer, 5 IienteBai4 

10 midshipmen, and 94 men were killed or wounded. The loM ii 

the American flotilla was comparatiyely trifling, bat their eoB' 

mandant likewise was wounded. 

The obstacle to a passage through the Lakes being now remoM 
the disembarkation of the troops commenced. Various causes ocet' ! 
sioned delay, so that although this operation was commenced oo . 
the 16th, it was the 22nd before the adyance of 1,688 men, aadtf 
the command of Colonel Thornton of the 85th, ascended the bayo* 
Mczant, a principal branch of the Catalan, and landed at Islesnx- 
Rois, a marshy spot at the mouth of the Pearl river. Incredible 
difficulties were oyercome both by the soldiers and sailors in effecting 
the disembarkation and commencing the march in such a swiDp 
and at such a season. During its progress, a schooner dropped do«i 
the riyer and opened a flank fire upon the troops, and a simaltaseooi 
attack was made in front by a portion of the American annTt 
which was met by Major-General Keane, who advanced, keeping 
his left flank on the riyer and his right upon the swamp, and pm- 
ceeded in beating back the assailants with considerable loss. Tbe 
schooner was set on fire on the 27th by the red-hot shot of the 
artillery, and blown up. Thus matters stood on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, when Major-General Sir Edward Pakenham arrived and took 
the command ; and next day the army adyanced in two columns to 
within six miles of New Orleans. The United States army vtf 
posted behind an entrenchment, about 1,000 yards in length, extend- 
ing from the river Mississippi on the right to an impassable swamp 
on tbe left This entreucbmenXw^ t^oiofitcucted of cotton-bags, hay- 
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ing deep ditches, strongly palisaded; and heavy guns were mounted 
on the ramparts, which were defended by flanking bastions. On 
the opposite bank of the river, which is here about 800 yards broad, 
a redoubt, mounting 20 guns, enfiladed all the approaches. Attempts 
-were at first made to commence regular approaches against entrench- 
ments manifestly too formidable for a coup de main, and great guns 
-were brought up from the ships by the indefatigable exertions of 
the naval service, so that a battery, armed with sixteen 18- pounders, 
-was prepared to open upon the enemy ; but the enemy's guns were 
found to be superior in calibre, and it was therefore proposed to 
deepen a canal in rear of the British position, along which boats might 
he brought up direct from the fleet, by which means the power of 
crossing the Mississippi, as well as of getting up guns and supplies, 
would be facilitated. This took time ; but as reinforcements were 
coming up under M^jor-General Lambert, and were hourly expected, 
the canal, although a work of extraordinary labour, was continued 
until completed by the evening of the 6th of January, when the cut 
was declared passable. The 7th and 47th Regiments were accord- 
ingly brought up to the army by the boats of the fleet on the 7th. 

Dispositions were now made for an assault of the enemy's posi- 
tion ; and it was decided that about 50 gun-boats, barges, pinnaces, 
and cutters should be brought up by the new cut, unperoeived by 
the enemy, to assist. The following were the dispositions for the 
attack, which was to be made at 5 o'clock on the morning of the 
8th : — Colonel Thornton was to cross to the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, with 1,400 men, and to storm the redoubt Afterwards, in 
the event of success, he was to advance by the same bank of the river 
on New Orleans. This attack was to be supported by the armed 
'boats, containing the 85th Regiment, with a division of seamen, 
under Captain Money, and a division of marines, under Major 
Adair, who were to move up the stream simultaneously with the 
division on land. At the same time, another attack was to be made 
in two colunms ; the one under the command of General Gibbs, 
and the other under that of General Keane. Including seamen 
and marines, the entire force consisted of about 6,000 combatants, and 
it was intended that both attacks should be simultaneous ; but the 
patience of Pakenham being exhausted, he ordered Gibbs to attack 
liefore Thornton had got across the river. No sooner, however, did 
the morning dawn display the advance of the British columns, than 
a tremendous fire of grape and round shot opened on them from 
every gun on the entrenchments. The 4th, 21st, and 44th moved, 
nevertheless, steadily forward, and reached the very edge of the 
works, when it was found that the scaling ladders and fascines had 
been forgotten, s6 that it was impossible to effect an escalade ; and 
while they were sent for, the troops stood still, riddled by a most 
terrible fire. Pakenham, thinking to make up for the blunders of 
his subordinates by his own ever-buoyant dash, rode to the front, 
led the troops forward, had reached the slope of the glacis, and 
was in the act of cheering the men on with his hat in his hand, 
when he fell, mortally wounded. Gibbs was atUi^ «^ssi&^^ssl<^\^^-^:^^ 

Y3 
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and 14 wounded. Her foretopmast was struck badly, bat none of 
her other masts in any serioos degree. In a stofm on die 17th, ahe 
lost her bowsprit and fore and main masts, and the ** Prudent' 
all three of her masts ; but both ships reached England in safety 
on Uie 8th of March. Captain Hope supported the honour of the 
British flag, and'gave a bright example of national duuiuster in tiie 
peculiar modesty of the official letter which he addressed to hit 
superior officer, who himself saw the engagement, and reported : 
** When the effect produced by her well-directed 6ie npon die 
* President ' was witnessed, it cannot be doubted that Captain Hope 
could have succeeded either in capturing or sinking her, had none 
of the squadron been in sight" 

On the 17th of February, the U.S. frigate •* Constitatlon,'' 50, 
Captain Stewart, put to sea from New York, and stood across the 
Atlantic, and on the 20th, when off Madeira, discovered the British 
ship " Cyane," 22, Captain Gordon Falcon. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary disparity of power, Captain Falcon thought fit to 
engage in order to save two valuable convoys, which he knew were 
on their way to Gibraltar. Just before the action began, the 
"Levant," 20, Hon. Captain George Douglas, appeared in the 
offing, and the two British ships joined company. The ** Consti- 
tution ** immediately gave chase and came into action, when all 
three ships hoisted their colours. Broadsides were exchanged 
liberally, and much manoBuvring and seamanship exhibited ; never- i 
theless, in less than an hour the " Cyane " was so punished that she 
submitted, and after a struggle of four hours more the *' Levant' i 
also struck her colours. i 

The ^ Constitution," with her two prizes, then pursued her coone^ ' 
and on the 8th of March anchored off the Isle of Mayo, one of ! 
the Cape de Verds, where she was discovered on the 11th by the 
" Leander," 50, Captain Sir George Collyer, " Newcastle," 50, ■ 
Captain Lord George Stuart, and "Acasta," 40, Captain Kerr. 
The "Constitution," as soon as she had sighted the British i 
squadron, cut her cables, and the three ships tacked in chase ; and 
in the course of it the " Cyane " bore away and was seen no more, i 
and the " Levant '* ran into the port of Porto-Praya, and was 
taken possession of. The " Acasta," as the best sailer, followed 
after the " Constitution," but somewhat unaccountably discontinued i 
the pursuit, and followed her consorts into Porto-Praya. Captain 
Stewart steered towards the coast of Brazil, and in the month of 
May " lucky old Ironsides," as he was called, anchored safely in 
Boston harbour. 

When the " President '* sailed out of New York she left behind 
her the U.S. corvette " Hornet," 22, Captain Biddle, who got to 
sea on the 23rd of January, and, proceeding to the appointed 
rendezvous, fell in with the British brig-sloop " Penguin," 18, 
Captain Dickinson, near the island of Tristan d'Aconha, on the 
23rd of March. The two ships, notwithstanding their disparity, 
engaged ,* and, after about half an hour*s struggle, Captain Dickin- 
son received a mortal woxm.^ oxid. the command of the brig 
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devolved on Lieutenant McDonald. Aware of the state of his 
-vessel, the hull of which was much battered and the rigging in 
^eat disorder, the Lieutenant thought that the only chance of 
success was to bear up with the intention of boarding his an- 
tagonist, and accordingly the " Penguin " ran her bowsprit between 
the ** Hornet's '* main and mizenmast ; but the bowsprit broke in 
two owing to the heavy swell, and the vessel soon became so un- 
manageable that she surrendered. 

At the same time, when the other ships of the United States 
squadron quitted New York harbour, the " Peacock " frigate, 
Captain Warrington, went also to sea, and coming across the 
" Comwallis," 74, Captain Bayley, was chased ; but, having soon 
outstripped her unwieldy pursuer, held on her way to the East 
Indies, and on the 80th of June found herself in the straits of 
Scinda, off Anjier, alongside of the East India Company's brig- 
cruiser " Nautilus," 14, Lieutenant Boyce, and hailed, " Haul 
down your colours instantly." The Lieutenant, in reply, inquired 
if the Captain knew that peace had been declared, and sent a 
boat on board the *' Peacock," with the master, to show him the 
President's proclamation of peace. But Captain Warrington 
directed the officer to be taken below, and ordered the guns to open 
upon the Indiaman, who was soon compelled to haul down her 
colours ; but did not do so until her gallant commander lost his leg 
and his first lieutenant received a wound of which he died, and 6 
of the crew were killed and 5 wounded. The American captain 
has been justly denounced for this unwarranted butchery ; and 
during the period in which he held possession of his prize, which 
was not more than 24 hours, he is said to have proved himself 
totally destitute of feeling and commiseration for the sufferers, 
and unworthy of his name and rank. 

5. American Wab concluded — Peace of Ghent. 

Conferences had for some time been going on at the city of 
Ghent between British and American commissioners, under the 
mediation of the King of the Netherlands, to bring about a ter- 
mination of hostilities between Great Britain and the United 
States. The former belligerent was represented by Admiral Lord 
Gambier, Mr. Goulbum, and Mr. William Adams ; the latter by Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Clay, Mr. Russel, and Mr. 
Gallatin. The question of neutral flags and of sailors' privileges 
in opposition to the right of search, which had occasioned the war, 
had lost all its interest when the United States found themselves 
face to face in single combat with Great Britain, and were now taken 
no notice of. The President of the Republic, Mr. Madison, who had 
made war to ingratiate his country with Napoleon, was treated with 
perfect indifference by the present royal occupant of the Tuileries. 
Of the terms of peace it is not within the province of this work to 
speak, but the question of the general restitution of conquests and 
acquisitions on both sides was so grossly blundered tk'&X Sx.\^'«5i»ss!k& 
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the subject of mucli angry discoMion tabfleqiiently. The Americn 
negotiators completely deluded the British ; and bj inserting in iSbi \ 
treaty, ** the high lands lying due north from the sooroe of the | 
river St Croix, and the head of the Conn'eoticat river not having j 
been ascertained," and *' part of the boundary between the two | 
powers not having been surveyed," and "llie islands in ?!•■ 
samaquody Bay remaining in statu qvo" threw ** dust in the eya' 
of the British negotiators, and left the great question of the : 
frontier line of Maine undecided, so that when 20 years later die \ 
award was made upon the subject by the King of the Netherlsndi | 
in virtue of this treaty, it satisfied neither side, and was by com- ■ 
mon consent repudiated. For many years after peace was eon- : 
eluded, disputes which almost threatened a new war arose out of ' 
these very vague conditions of boundary; and the opportunity of , 
enforcing a settlement of the question, which Great Britain vidi , 
her large military force at this time possessed, may perhaps nerer 
again return. i 



6. Wab in Cetlon — The King Deposed. 

From the time of the unfortunate terminatioii of the oooflkt ' 
with the King of Kandy in 1803, that Severely had carried on i 
occasional hostilities against the Colonial fh>ntier, and ezeniied 
such sanguinary cruelty against British traders when eaptnred, aad i 
such oppressive tyranny upon his own subjects, that Lieatenaa^ | 
General Sir Robert Brownrigg, the British Governor of Cokmbo, ' 
saw the time was arrived to assist the natives in throwing off die t 
yoke of his government He therefore prepared an expedition, of 
which be was ready to assume the command, for the purpose of 
dethroning the despot, and placing the ^hole island under die 
dominion of the British Crown. He accordingly declared war on 
the 10th of January, and on the 14th of February entered the capital ■ 
of Kandy, which was found entirely deserted, the Adijaars having 
removed tiieir families to a place of safety, and having themselvei 
joined the British standard. On the I8th the King was captured 
in the mountains of Donobora, and on the 2nd of March a solemn ■ 
conference was held by the native chiefs, who proclaimed the de- 
thronement of the King ; and it was unanimously agreed to vert 
the sovereignty in the King of Great Britain, on condition that the 
national religion should be maintained and justice impartially 
administered. The King was removed to Yellore, in the province • 
of Madras, in which fortress he died on the 30th of January, 1831 
It has been stated that the Singhalese throne had existed withont 
any material interruption for 2,357 years 1 The King, though re- ■ 
presented as being in character " without one redeeming vStue," 
and *< destitute of any amiable quality," is recorded to have mida 
one remark that is worth recording: <*Your English govenoif 
have one advantage over us Kin^ of Kandy — they have councillon 
near them who never a\low ^eia \x^ ^^ vsi-^^Co^xi^ vo. a passion ; but 
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unfortunately for us, the offender is dead before our resentment has 
subsided." ♦ 

It may be noted here in memoriam, since it admits of no better 
claim, that on the 16th of February a Spanish expedition of 10,400 
men was despatched from Cadiz to South America, and that on the 
11th of March the insurgents of the new world were defeated by 
Ramirez at Cusco, on the river Huncachiri, and that other battles 
were fought between the Royalists and insurgents at Montelineux 
and Corpero in March and ApriL 

7. Congress at Vienna. 

The erents of 1814 had paralysed a large portion of the Con- 
tinent, whole districts were palsied from having lost all action of 
government by the fall of the great Conqueror who had gathered 
so many states under his sceptre. It became necessary, therefore, 
that some agreement should be arrived at by the chief Powers, 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, as to the disposal 
of the territories wrested from France and her allies, and a Con- 
gress with this object had assembled at Vienna in the end of 
September 1814. Territories numbering 31,691,000 inhabitants, f 
were at its disposal ; and there were many claimants for the spoil. 
The Czar demanded the whole of Poland, Austria claimed Lom- 
bardy and the Milanese, Prussia desired the entire kingdom of 
Saxony. Great Britain asked nothing for herself, and expressed 
her readiness to restore her many conquests, but required, as a 
preliminary security towards restraining the ambition of France, 
that Belgium should be united to Holland to form the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and that Hanover should be restored to the 
Brunswick family. Soon dissensions arose about the respective 
claims ; Great Britain, France, and Austria resisting the pretensions 
for the lion's share of Russia and Prussia ; and to such a height did 
the divisions arrive, that both parties prepared for war. Russia 
stopped her retiring armies, and Austria put hers upon a war footing, 
while France was invited to discontinue her disarming. Indeed on 
the 3rd of February a secret treaty was concluded by which the whole 
of Western and Southern Europe was arrayed against Russia and 
Prussia, and on the 15th of February Lord Castlereagh, the Bri- 
tish negotiator, quitted Vienna. Murat, as King of Naples, had a 
certain claim for interference ; but, nevertheless, whatever course 
the dispute might take, he saw that his throne was in danger, and 
he therefore sought the advice and co-operation of Napoleon, to 
whom at Elba he communicated the state of things at Vienna. The 
correspondence which had existed between that island and the adja- 
cent shores of Italy became, in consequence, so much increased that 
the attention of the Congress was drawn to the danger of this 
close proximity between the deposed Emperor and the disaffected of 
both France and Italy. All heads at Vienna were, however, so en- 
grossed by the gaiety, splendour, and dissipation which prevailed in 

* Bmerion Tennent. \ KXvwsck. 
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a capital where sach an amoant of graDdetur, talent, wit, and beaoty 
was assembled as was never collected before, that danger to be ippn- 
bended from that quarter was only appreciated hv a few ; and, as it 
was wittily remarked by the Prince de Ligne on the occasion, ** The 
Congress dances, but it does not advance. The wily man <^ Elbs, 
who know profoundly all the puppets of the great Euiopean stige^ 
heard with delight the approximation of the crisis on which aUSii 
hopes and wishes were founded, and might have apostrophiied 
France in the words of the noble poet: 

** There are links that must break in the chidn that hat boand m. 
Then turn thee and call on the chief of thy choice.** 

Napoleon and his sister Pauline Borghese had established tkcm- 
selves with their little coort in the ch&teau of Porto Ferrajo, hanng 
1,500 of the ** vielle garde " in the barracks adjoining ; and heie be I 
passed the autumn of 1814 and the whole winter in the fnll eiyoy* ■ 
ment of all the luxuries of a palace, ordering improvements ind 
suggesting grand ideas for the future, as though he had disarmed 
Fortune of her frowns by the aspect of a happy ambition easilj 
gratified by trifles. Works of art, furniture, books, and jonmali j 
arrived fW>m the continent incessantly. Travellers even looked is j 
upon his imperial capital, to gaze upon this '' Prometheus of die i 
West,** who received them with ease, dignity, and grace, as oae 
who had lived rather in the court than in the camp, and desired 
nothing more in this world than a &vourable souvenir In the 
hearts of all. His sister, the most beautiful woman of her tine, 
transferred her residence to the Isle of Elba, and adorned tiie 
exile of her cherished brother with her attractions, while she ' 
gave life and soul to it by the charm of her conversation, and i 
made it touching by her steady fidelity. Concealing thus, under ' 
the guise of pleasure and trivial occupations, a more serioos . 
political devotion, she crossed from time to time to the Italian 
peninsula, under the pretext of visiting her relations, and was a ' 
frequent guest both at Rome and Naples, — an ambassadress with- 
out any seeming importance, whose very volatility and frivolity 
disarmed the serious observer, and shielded her from the imputation 
of any sinister intentions.* 

Napoleon was too crafty to have any confidant at home, and con- 
cealed even from bis two lieutenants in exile, Bertrand and Cam- ' 
bronne, the thoughts he nourished in his inmost heart ; while be 
watched intently, but ostensibly without interest, the attitude of 
Europe, of France, and, more especially, the proceedings of the 
Congress at Vienna. Three devoted partisans, Maret, Savary, and 
Lavalette, residing at Paris, found means to make him acquainted 
with all they could see or learn at the capital ; and watchwords 
were established with a small number of old adherents in France, 
by means of which a tacit conspiracy was concentrated in few 
hands, without correspondence, without meetings, without armfi 
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"witlioiit witnesses, without soldiers, in short, a conspiracy of old 
attachments, which only awaited the signal that was to announce 
the return of " the violets " in the spring. 

So experienced a negotiator as the Emperor had the sagacity, as 
stated above, to perceive the many sure grounds of difference which 
must introduce discord amongst the conquerors over a division of 
the spoil. He could safely leave these disputes to ferment from 
xiatural causes, although the ennui he really felt weighed upon him 
as upon a spirit which had long borne up against the frowns of the 
world, but had at length sunk under the accumulated load of disap- 
pointment and regret. *' He had upon him the fever of thought and 
the mute phrenzy of adventure,*' which revolted at the acquiescence 
of France in her present littleness, after she had under his eagles 
overrun, conquered, and possessed the entire face of Europe, and 
he burned for that excitement of the saddle again, that he might 
run a fresh career of glory. Queen Caroline of Naples took advan- 
tage of her sister Pauline Borghese*s visits at Naples to convey to 
her brother all the information concerning the Congress which had 
heen obtained by her husband, and also assurances of the sincere 
remorse of his old comrade, who was ready to unite in any enter- 
prise that might complicate the settlement of European affairs. It 
had also transpired at Vienna that Talleyrand was sedulously filling 
the minds of the statesmen at the Congress with grave apprehen- 
sions for the future security of France and Italy, and continually 
preaching the danger of the close proximity of Napoleon's court 
to the European continent, and the absolute necessity of removing 
him from Elba to some remote island, where he might be the more 
easily watched and surrounded. The island of Malta, and even 
that of St. Helena, had already passed the lips of some of the 
negotiators. The Prince of Benevento was, as they were all 
well aware, a declared enemy of the Bonaparte family, and intent 
on their destruction by every open attack or dark suggestion of his 
fertile genius. 

It was under these circumstances that M. Henry de Chaboulon, 
believed to be an emissary of the trio at Paris, arrived, and was 
ushered immediately to a night audience with Napoleon. It does 
not appear who sent over this young man to Elba, but the verbal 
reports he brought appear to have been mingled with the know- 
ledge of facts only known to the Due de Bassano and the Emperor 
himself, and he was therefore readily admitted to a conference, but 
to no confidence. On the contrary, after remaining two days on 
the island, he was despatched in an open felucca to Naples, carry- 
ing with him a verbal announcement that the Ist of April was the 
period fixed by the Emperor for great events, although that date 
was employed by him purposely to put false friends on a wrong 
scent After this vifrit Napoleon assumed in public, more than 
ever, the appearance of a resigned indifference, for he knew that 
among the numerous strangers who visited his island there were 
many spies who mixed in the reunions, converzasioni, and fetes at 
the Chiteau, which were now multiplied, so that hU <:.^^<as\. V^^ 
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\ become apparently bnsied with these locial trifles. On the evening 
< of the 26th of Febniaxy, with a serene brow, a mind sppuxoAj 
' relaxed, and with a conversation of more than accnatomed freedom 
! and buoyancy, he attended a ball given by the PrineesB Panlue. 
He left the ball-room at a late hour, taking with him no other 
\ attendants than Generals Bertrand, Cambronne, and Dronot "We 
depart to-morrow," he said ;" let all the vessels at anchor in the port 
be seized, and let no vessel whatever leave until we are at sea; 
j prepare everything for the embarkation of the troops, and let no 
I one besides yourselves be acquainted with my intentions." The 
; generals passed the night in the execution of tiie Emperor's eom- 
: mands, and at sunrise the officers and soldiers received without s 
: question the order to prepare for embarkation. They had all been 
! too long accustomed to confide in the name, which to them was is 
I destiny, to reason on any point of obedience. At midday the laimdi 
I of the brig " L'Inconstant " came to shore, and Napdeon stuped 
. on board under a salute of cannon, leaving Madame M^re and bis 
sister to tears and anxieties. There was taken on board with 
himself about 400 grenadiers, the most sure and ti ' uaiworth y of 
his guard, of which the remaining 1,000 were embarked in uree 
small merchant vessels, which had been seized during the nigiit, 
and prepared hastily for the accommodation of the soldiers. The 
squadron of British ships stationed in the Mediterranean had no 
particular charge to obstruct or even watch the proceedings of tte 
monarch of Elba, and France had altogether n^lected the pie- 
caution of having even a single cruizer to watch a captive who bal 
such distracting claims against any allegiance. The sea, therclbie, 
was free, and at sunset the signal was given to Napoleon's flotilli ; 
to weigh and put to sea. The generals presented the same dis* ! 
ciplined aspect as in those days when they had surrounded the | 
Emperor on the field of battle. The soldiers carried their accns- j 
tomed observation no farther than the resolution implicitly to obey '• 
commands. Thus it happened that, with habitual respect snd • 
veneration, no one ventured to interrogate the Emperor regard- ' 
ing his designs They say, however, that he himself, addressing i 
Cambronne, asked him if he knew where he was going to; to ! 
which his cautious follower replied : " Non, Sire, et je ne venx 
pas le savoir; car si j'en etais informe, peut-Stre ne vous snivni- i 
je pas." Now, however, it was necessary to speak, and Napo- 
leon addressed to them the few words : " Soldats, nous aliens i 
la France, nous allons h Paris." The brave 400 responded with 
one voice, " A la France ! a la France ! Vive La France I ViTe 
L'Empereur I ** * 

The inconstant wind, which favoured the departure of the brig 
out of port, fell, on reaching Cape St. Andre, to a dead calm. 
Leaving Captain Chautard and his crew, therefore, to their own 
reflections, the Emperor descended to his cabin with hia generals, 
and there unfolded to them the preparations he had made and the ■ 
documents he had caxefoUy composed for the expedition. These 
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were all written with his own hand, for he had not dared to confide 
to any secretary or to any confidant the mystery of his project. 
He now called upon his associates to write from his dictation, for it 
was not without difficulty that his writing was legible at any time, 
and, indeed, he could sometimes scarcely read it himself. At all 
times rapid, it was now more than usually obscure. From the 
quick succession of ideas, his thoughts had flowed too freely for his 
pen, so that the words and the sense were frequently incongruous and 
could scarcely be unravelled. The first night was therefore spent in 
this occupation, but at length the proclamations intended to be ad- 
dressed to the army and to the French people were drawn up care- 
fully and legibly, and were then carried on deck, where some hundreds 
of hands were speedily occupied in making thousands of copies to be 
ready for distribution at the first moment of debarkation. The wind 
sprang up towards noon on the 27 th upon nearing Leghorn, when 
a sail hove in sight, which proved to be the French brig-of-war, 
" Zephjrr," Captain Andrieux. About 6 in the evening the two 
brigs passed within hail, and the two commanders, happening to be 
acquainted, exchanged- some words through speaking-trumpets. 
The grenadiers had implored the Emperor to allow them to board 
her, that she might be added to his fleet ; but, too wary to risk the 
entire success of his enterprise by such a puerile act of bravery and 
uncertain issue. Napoleon ordered them below, with instructions to 
conceal themselves and to keep silence. The ships being on dif- 
ferent tacks were soon distant ^om each other ; but at daybreak of 
the 28th a 74-gun ship became visible in the offing, which made 
the chief for a moment uneasy. She, however, soon sailed out of 
sight, and left a clear horizon to his fortunes. 

The coast of Antibes and the island of St. Margaret at length 
appeared, and ** La belle France " was saluted with general accla- 
mation. " Let us now," said the Emperor, " display the tricolor, 
that the country may recognise us." The flag of Elba (white and 
red with gold bees) was accordingly torn down and cast into the 
sea ; every one assumed the tricoloured cockade ; and the " In- 
constant,'* with her three consorts all carrying the flag of the 
Empire, came to anchor at .5 in the evening of the 1st of March in 
the gulf of Juan, near Cannes. The boats were now lowered and 
rowed to the shore ; but, proud of the burthen, the Emperor was 
carried in the arms of his grenadiers, that he might under their 
escort touch the soil of France. Superstitious above most men of 
his age. Napoleon cherished a mysterious affection for this coast of 
Proven9e ; for the same shore had received him on his furtive 
return from Egypt, and had introduced him to the sovereignty of 
France, and he now said it was destined to lead him to the throne 
again with greater certainty and rapidity. 

8. Napoleon at Antibes and Grenoble. 

Napoleon's bivouac was established in an oUve wood at somedi*. 
tance from the beadi, and the astonislied and hesitating peasantry 
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timidly approached the camp, awed by hia familiar name, yet imirill- 
ing to compromise themselves with an adyentore for which they 
were not prepared ; but they did not erince the least enthnsiasm. 
An officer and 25 men with the tricoloared flag were ordered to 
march into the town of Antibes, to try to gain oyer the soldiers, and 
obtain some point (Tappui, General Corsin, the Ckunmandant, h^h 
pened to be absent at the adyoining islands ; bat the second in com- 
mand. Colonel d'Omano, without hesitating as to his duty, ordered 
the drawbridge to be raised and the gates to be closed npon the de- 
tachment as soon as it entered, and without scruple made prisonen 
of the officer and men. The meille garde, indignant at thi> hostile 
act, demanded to be led against the town, that they might ddiyer 
their captured associates; but Napoleon sent a second officer, wbo 
had orders not to enter the town, but to give a message to the 
General, that he was returned at the call of France, and that Lyons 
and Grenoble were hastening to meet him. This messenger, hoir- 
ever, returned without having been able to execute these orden. 
This commencement of the enterprise was not encouraging, but the 
Emperor feigned indifference to an act which inwardly dismayed 
him, and he resolved to seek by the rapidity and energy of his 
actions that success which he could no longer hope for fimn the 
mere popularity of his name. Having refreshed his troops, he 
broke up his camp at midnight, and oonmienced his maich with 
four pieces of artillery. So experienced a general had caicfoUy 
studied the map and determined which military road best suited ' 
his enterprise. The mountains of Dauphiny, although still coveied I 
with snow and in many places impassable for wheels, neverthdesi I 
offered the advantage of positions, and therefore he directed hii 
steps along the foot of the French Alps. No district could be ! 
more favourable to the Emperor's designs, for it was devoid of I 
towns, and was inhabited by a hardy peasantry, resembling the 
Swiss in their ideas of independence. Withheld by no hesitating 
loyalties, they at once received him with open arms. Had he 
adopted the lower road by Toulon and Marseilles, he would haTe 
created alarm among well to do officials and merchants, who would 
from self-interest have been all dead against any change of dynasty. 
Cambronne was appointed paymaster, with strict orders that no 
violence should be done to property, but that every expense should 
be met en argent comptant. He purchased horses as he went along, 
and on these he mounted the Poles of the guard, who had marched 
with their saddles and accoutrements on their backs, and by this 
means he soon got together a little display of cavalry. Having 
passed by Cannes at daybreak, he proceeded on the 2nd to the 
village of Cernan, 20 leagues distant from the coast, and on the 5th 
reached Gap, the capital of the Department of the Upper Alps. 
As he advanced, he caused his proclamations to be scattered ; but, 
although the warlike population of this mountain district were 
excited by his name, he had not as yet, during the five days of his 
march, recruited a single man. The people came to the doon of 
their houses, and even flocked around, gazing at him with mtt- 
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prise and astonishment, but none followed him. The Mayor of 
Sisteron refused provisions, but the inhabitants themselves furnished 
them. It was not far from this little town that, on the 4th, General 
Cambronne, with an advance of 50 men, found himself in front of 
a battalion sent from Grenoble to stop Napoleon's progress ; but the 
sight of the little army marching with finnness and confidence induced 
this detachment to fall back three leagues upon a main body of 
6,000 men to which they belonged, leaving the formidable pass of 
the Saubee, between the Durance and an overhanging precipice, 
unguarded, and through this Napoleon marched on. A collision, 
however, seemed inevitable, for there was the defile of Vizille 
between him and Grenoble, which the Royalists were prepared to 
defend. He accordingly halted at the village of Corps, deeply 
meditatiog what course to adopt to reach the capital city of Dau- 
phiny, where he had reasonable hopes of being received, through 
the instrumentality of two adherents there— Dumoulin, who had 
visited him in Elba, and Labedoyere, a young colonel whose regi- 
ment was at Grenoble. He had in his suite a surgeon, a native of 
Grenoble, Doctor Emery, and him he sent forward to see if he 
could excite any feeling in his favour in that city. The Doctor 
had the good fortune to meet on the high road, as he approached 
Grenoble, General Mouton Duvernet, commanding the military 
subdivision of Valence, who having questioned him, let him pass 
without obstruction. 

It was the 6th of March. Napoleon decided in his own mind 
that the moment had arrived for proving the ascendency which he 
thought he still possessed over his old soldiers, and resolved to put 
it to the test He ordered Cambronne to strengthen his vanguard 
to 100 men, and to push forward through La Mure to secure the 
bridge of Ponthaut. Then, passing through this body, he rode 
forward at a gentle pace, followed by Bertrand and Drouot, to 
within a hundred yards of the bayonets of the 5th royal regiment, 
drawn up in line. There he dismounted, and gave his horse to his 
Polish orderly. He then crossed his arms on his breast, and advanced 
with measured steps, like a man who marches on death. He had 
carefully put on the uniform that recollection, legend, and picture 
had alike engraven on the memory of all : the square cocked hat 
with the small tricoloured cockade ; the green uniform of the light 
infantry of the guard; the overcoat of dust-coloured cloth, open 
and displaying the under dress ; the high military boots and spurs, 
which rang upon the ground as he stepped. It was, as it were, a vision 
of the conqueror and of the glorious past which suddenly burst 
upon their sight. Napoleon had calculated beforehand the effect 
of this appeal on the heart of the French soldier, and he was not 
mistaken. It was indeed a part of his peculiar genius to attempt 
a petite surprise of the kind, and to accomplish it. His grenadiers 
were halted at some distance off, and stood with their arms reversed, 
in token of peace. The officer in command of the 5 th regiment 
ordered the battalion to fire, and they levelled their muskets as if 
to obey. ^^ Soldiers of the 5th regiment," he said, elevating that 
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fauboarg de la Guilloti^re was broken, and the approaches to the 
city by this high road were prepared for defence by the erection 
of a tdte de pont ; bat Napoleon was too consammate a general 
to think of entering a great city, under such circumstances, by a 
high road, and had, accordingly, directed Bertrand to move to 
Miribel, and there to collect all the boats he could find, in order to 
cross the Rhone in the night, and enter from the opposite side. The 
Emperor had slept on the night of the 9th at Boargoin, and was 
already nearing the city, when, about 4 in the afternoon, the Duke 
of Tarentum, who had not advanced far on the road, saw an im- 
mense concourse of soldiers, National Guards, and peasants, crowd- 
ing the way leading up from Pont-Brauvoisin. He hastily retired 
towards Lyons, in the hope of opposing some resistance at the Pont 
de la Guilloti^re, but the first cry of " Vive TEmpereur *' from the 
assailants was taken up and repeated by the defenders, and the 
Marshal had barely time to put spurs to his horse to escape from 
the kindly meant endeavours of his own soldiers to carry him 
prisoner to the Emperor to give in his adhesion. Monsieur and 
the Duke of Orleans, as soon as they had been apprised by Mac- 
donald that the cause was hopeless, quitted Lyons with au escort 
of a few dragoons, and took the road to Paris, while the Mar- 
shal hastened by the same road, in order to join Ney, who was 
marching up from Auxerre. Everywhere the marshals were busy 
assembling troops : Aagereau in Normandy, Massena at Toulon, 
Oudinot at Marseilles, Soult at Besan9on. The fidelity of the last 
was deemed so doubtfhl, that he had been removed from the post of 
War Minister, which was given to Clarke, Duke de Feltre. But 
the defection spread so rapidly, that the melancholy conviction 
had reached the King's mind that all was lost. 

At 7 in the evening of the 10th of March, surrounded by his 
fhithful Old Guard, the Emperor, no longer on horseback, but in an 
open carriage, entered the suburb of La Guilloti^re amidst the en- 
thusiastic cheers of an immense crowd, that almost impeded his 
passage. The Mayor of Lyons, the Count de Farques, presented to 
him the keys ; generals and officers of all kinds came forward to 
render their respectful homage, and the tricoloured flags and cock- 
ades, waving to martial music, hailed the new avatar. He caused 
himself to be conducted to the splendid archiepiscopal palace, which 
had been once the residence of his uncle. Cardinal Fesch. On 
the 11th, the Emperor reviewed the troops, and immediately ordered 
the division Brayer to lead the march forward to Paris. He knew 
that the Royal army was advancing against him from Bourg, to- 
wards the Upper Rhone, but now, with the garrison of Lyons, he 
could count 12,000 men, and a good pare of artillery, which was 
as much as any Royal army could collect to oppose him, and he there- 
fore resolved to go straight to the capital. He doubted for a moment 
whether to proceed through the province of Burgundy or through 
La Bourbonnois, but he chose the former, in order to anticipate Ney 
and to direct his march sans relache. The Emperor followed his 
little army out of Lyons on the I3th, sleeping at Villefranche, and 
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on the next night, after resting some hours at Macon, he slept at 
Chalons sur Saone, passing Lons le Saulnier without scruple. No 
one knew better than Napoleon the weak points in the character of his 
friend the Prince of Elchingen, who was now threatening the right 
flank of his march through Franche Comte, and he had, accordingly, 
employed every means he could think of to seduce him from the cause 
of the Bourbons, which his emissaries represented as irrevocably 
ruined, assuring him, at the same time, that his old master forgave 
him all which had passed, and would stretch out his arms to receive 
him again. At length he sent him an autograph missive, addressing 
him by his familiar appellation of le brave des braves, and reminding 
him that a short year could not have altered their respective relations ; 
and he added, as if they continued still the same : ** Vous marcherez 
sur Mdcon ou sur Dijon, en vous faisant suivre par beaucoup 
d*artillerie. Si vous en manquez, j'ai trouve k Grenoble plus de 
500 pieces de canon.'* These earnest appeals were too much for an 
unreflecting mind altogether unable to comprehend the intricacies 
of a disputed allegiance, and on the 1 3th of March, when Ney had 
reached Lons le Saulnier, he addressed to the troops which he com- 
manded for Louis XVIIL an order of the day, assuring them that 
the cause of the Bourbons was irrevocably lost, that be was about 
to unite them to that immortal phalanx which Napoleon would lead 
to Paris, and that to him, as sovereign, it alone belonged to reign 
over this beautiful land. Ney himself read this proclamation to his 
troops, and, at the end of it, threw his hat in the air, and waving 
his sabre, and crying out ** Vive TEmpereur I " The defection of Ney 
was followed by that of the whole army, and now there was no 
obstacle to the march on Paris. 

On the 17th, Napoleon entered Auxerre, where he was received 
according to the imperial regime by the prefect, who happened to 
be Ney*s brother-in-law, and who conducted him to the prefecture, 
where his portrait and the bust of the King of Rome were already 
in their accustomed places. The Duke d'Elchingen was somewhat 
shy and nervous at his first interview, and desired Bertrand to pre- 
pare the Emperor to receive his justification. *' Qu*ai-je besoin de 
justification ? ** said Napoleon, " dites lui que je Taime to^jours et 
que je Tembrasserai demain." The defection of Ney deprived the 
Bourbons of the last hope of the fidelity of the army ; the troops 
everywhere joined the Imperial standard; and there could no 
longer be the least chance to the old family of recovering the throne, 
but through all the intricacies and hazards of a Revolution. 

10. The King quits the Capital — The Empeeob enters 

Paris. 

^ AfiFairs in the north and east of France followed the impulse 

given from the south. Lefebvre-Desnouettes won over the garrison 

of La Ferte and roused all Picardy. D'Erlon, at Lille, led out his 

troops to march on Paris ; and had he not been met by Marshal 

Mortier, and his march arrested in consecvuence, no means of escape 
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would have been left open to the royal family. On the 20th, Napo- 
leon was already in Fontainebleau. The King, having been now 
deprived of his entire army, had only the Swiss Guards left him to 
defend the palace of the Tuileries, for it was scarcely to be 
expected that the National Gaard would maintain his cause in the 
capital. The infirm old man, who could not mount a horse, reviewed 
the beau reste of his army from his carriage- windows in the Champ 
de Mars ; but, although 20,000 in number, they did not appear in 
the guise that betokened any cordial service against the cause of 
the conquering eagles, and accordingly Louis XVIII. arrived at the 
conviction that all possibility of resistance was dispelled, and that 
Paris lay completely at the mercy of Napoleon. M. Thiers relates an 
extraordinary proposition made to the King at this time by Mar- 
mont ** Son plan consistait k fortifier les Tuileries, a y amasser 
des vivres et des munitions, a s'y renfermer avec tons les royalistes 
fiddles, k y attendre Napoleon et ^ lui opposer I'embarras d'assieger 
un vieux roi dans son palais, de I'y bombarder peutetre, au milieu 
de Tindignation universelle." The sense of the ridiculous was such 
a characteristic of the old Count de Provence, that he sharply 
replied to this absurd proposition ; nor did he better relish that 
of his brother Monsieur, to put himself at the head of a move- 
ment in La Vendue ; but he adopted the advice tendered him by 
Marshal Macdonald, whose character impressed him with the 
greater respect, to retire to Lille, where he could, in the last resort, 
either shut himself up within the strongest fortress of France, or 
cross the frontier immediately adjoining, and retire to some city of 
the Netherlands. He therefore resolved to close the Chambers, in 
order that the conqueror should not, on his arrival, avail himself of 
the existing assemblies as an engine against him, and to convene a 
first session of the Legislature in whatever part of the kingdom he 
might fix bis residence. ** We might," said the Ejing, in the order 
in council he himself drew up, " have disputed with the rebels the 
entrance to our capital, but we shudder at the misfortunes that a com- 
bat within its streets would draw down on Paris, and we will, there- 
fore, retire to a distance to collect our forces, and will return and 
bring baek a second time hope, happiness, and peace." The Royal 
resolution to depart was not, however, given out, or known even at 
the palace. It was not till after the review of the 19th that the 
King announced to the few faithful friends who attended his dinner, 
that he was about to quit the Tuileries that night As the car- 
riages had been prepared in secret, and did not enter the courtyard 
till midnight, there were, except a few of the wakeful curious, none 
to witness the flight who should enlighten the public on the subject 
in the morning papers. The moment of solitude and silence was 
adopted to mislead the people, who might have perhaps opposed the 
passage of the King in an hour of daylight ; and, none but some 
officers and citizens were permitted to enter the palace, where they 
ranged themselves on the stairs and landing-place adjoining the 
royal apartments. At the sight of the venerable monarch, pre- 
ceded by a single chamberlain carrying a flambeau, and supported 
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by the Count de Blacas and the Duke de Duras, the few people 
who were thus assembled fell on their knees, and burst into tears 
and expressions of grief. The good old man was overcome with 
this unlooked-for affection, and said : ** Mes enfans, en grace 
epargnez moi ; j'ai besoin de force : votre attachement me touche." 
Monsieur and the Duke de Berry assisted him into his carriage, 
which drove off without any escort to St. Denis, so that the inha« 
bitants of the streets he traversed knew not that the wheels they 
heard in their dreams carried away from them a royal dynasty. At 
St Denis the Swiss guard met the royal carriage, and escorted the 
further progress of the King, who reached Abbeville the same night, 
and Lille the next day. 

When day broke, the white flag still waved on the Tour de CHor- 
loge, but there was no garde du corps. Nevertheless, the news of the 
abandonment of the palace by the King soon transpired, and naturally 
excited all classes. The state of Paris, under the circumstances, can 
only be described in the eloquent words of the Annals of Tacitus : 
*' Non tumultus, non quies ; quale magni metus et magnse vis 
silentium est ; '' but it was a mine charged to repletion. 

Lavalette, the Directeur-general des Postes, who had now openly 
espoused the Imperial cause, forthwith sent a courier to Napoleon 
at 8 in the morning, with the news that the palace of the Taileries 
was abandoned by the King and open to him, and that he had made 
arrangements along the road for his prompt arrival at the capital 
The intention of the Emperor had been to advance only to Essone, 
but when he heard that the coast was so fortunately clear for the 
possession of his palace, he made ready his forward march. In the 
modest berlin in which he had travelled from Cannes, accompanied 
by ten post-carriages with an escort of Polish lancers carrying lights, 
he reached Paris at half-past 9 the same night, amidst the cheers 
and cries of an immense concourse of people, who rushed into the 
Tuileries before he could reach it, bordered the stairs, and took 
possession of La Galerie de Diane and the state apartments of the 
palace. Presently the familiar figure so well known to those apart* 
ments, was borne up the stairs, and through them in the arms of 
I the grenadiers, the military drawing their swords and waving them 
in the air with reiterated cheers, while unanimous shouts of ** Vive 
TEmpereur ! " from men and women, young and old, gentle and 
simple, made the welkin ring again with those words of welcome. 
Never \vas such a scene witnessed in history, and before sleep could 
close the eyelids of any on that night, a hundred guns were dis- 
charged from the Invalides, and reechoed from all the fortresses 
of BVance, to inaugurate the Emperor's new reign. It has been re- 
corded to his honour, that not a drop of blood, for or against him, 
had stained his restoration to the Imperial throne. 

The excitement in England on the news of Napoleon's escape out 

of Elba resembled that of one suddenly roused from repose, while 

smarting under a deep personal injury. It was a startle of alarm 

and anger. On the 6th of April, the Prince-Regent announced 

the fact by a message to the t^o H.o\i&e& of Parliament, who almost 
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unanimonsly agreed to the immediate necessity of aagmenting the 
forces of sea and land. The supplies voted for the navy in conse- 
quence of the message were 18 nuilions sterling, and for the army, 
including ordnance, nearly 28 millions. The snbsidite voted 
in aid of the military preparations of foreign Powers amounted 
to no less than 11 millions! The whole expenditure of the year 
reached the enormous sum of 110 millions. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was, of course, the first person looked to in this moment of 
emergency, and the telegraph recalled him from his embassy at 
Vienna to take the conmiand forthwith of the British army in the 
field; and, on the 10th of April, the Prince of Orange resigned his 
command of the Belgian army, which the King his father conferred 
upon the Duke. 

Louis XYIIL had, as related, reached Lille, where he was sur- 
rounded by a very small army or body-guard, which Marshal 
Marmont commanded, while Marshals Berthier, Macdonald, and 
Mortier attended in the suite of the fugitive Sovereign. The people 
of Picardy and Flanders, unlike those of Proven9e and Dauphiny, 
evinced a marked fidelity and preference for the Bourbons, receiving 
Louis XVIII. with the cry of ** Vivele Roi" and refusing any reward 
for their services. Supplies were furnished for the King's cortege 
and cars and horses were voluntarily placed at their disposal. The 
peasantry, as well as those of higher degree, uncovered their heads 
respectfully as his Majesty passed ; but the soldiers looked askance, 
and no exertions of the Marshals could excite the slightest accla- 
mation in favour of the Bourbons, whom they regarded with an 
evil eye. A tumultuous meeting in the barracks pronounced without 
hesitation their resolution to oppose the further entrance of the 
King's troops, and they persistently refused to give up the citadel 
and ramparts of the fortress to the royal guard. The King, therefore, 
resolved at once to quit Lille and cross the firontier, which he ac- 
cordingly did on the 23rd of March. He first went to Dunkirk, 
and then to Ostend, and was very much urged to cross the sea and 
take refuge again in England ; but he steadily repelled this advice, 
and sent the Duke de Blacas to request an asylum in the territories 
of the Eling of the Netherlands, who assigned for his residence the 
city of Ghent, where the French royal court established itself for 
the remainder of the 100 days. 

While the Congress of Vienna was passing resolutions, and the 
combined armies were again preparing to take the field against 
him, Napoleon continued to delude France, and to deceive himself 
into the belief that Europe would not be roused to action, and that 
the coalition against his name and person could never again be 
reconstructed. He neglected no means, direct or indirect, to induce 
the Sovereigns to enter into negotiations with him once more. As 
early as the 1st of April, he addressed a circular to each of them, com- 
mencing in the customary style of royal correspondence, " Sir, my 
brother," and concluding with the strongest protestations of a de- 
sire for peace. The prolonged residence in Paris of the Austrian 
ambassador, Baron Vincent, after the rest of the Corps Diplomatique I 



in Gennau;. was directed to avnil herself of the friend 
which she had iospired the Czar, to address a letter to hi 
sabject of negotiations for peace ; but she experienced a ral 
replf i^om the Russian aulocrst, " No peace— not GTea a 
him," said Alexander. Thus all Napoleon's efforts at ge 
personal negotiations vith the Allied SoTereigng vere ii 
and none of M. Cnulainconn's conriers vho had been 6 
with the circular letters were allowed to reach their deatinati 
was stopped at Eebl, another at Mayence, and another ni 
Convinced at lengib of the determined hoatilit}^ of Europt 
all hope of a pacific arrangement was at on end, there ret 
other alternative but to provide with the resources ia hit 
all the hazards of a contest. 

It was necesBary, however, aot only to prepare for the ( 
of war, but to conciliate parties in the State, of which, aga 
principle of the Revolution, he had so marvellonsly re: 
supremacy. These principles had been restrained by the ai 
of the Empire, but had recovered some life under the shoi 
ment of the Bourbons. Napoleon must now change his d 
condescend to flatter the instincts of Liberty, which he hat 
Stifled, but insulted, during his previous reign. Foach^ oi 
were therefore called to his ministry, and Benjamin Coast 
famitiar council. A commission was even formed to fra 
constitiition. The first proposal to the Emperor was so d( 
that even in his present necessity he absolutely rejected ii 
followed by anomer, called " L'Acte Additionnel," ivhic 
such difiiereQce of opinion, that Napoleon took Carnot asidi 
to him, " You are a strong-headed man, with sagaciooa inl 
have no disguise with you. Let us deliver France, and 
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devoted 16 hours of the day to the ordinary duties of his station, 
and to the task of reorganising his troops, and collecting stores and 
military equipments for the approaching irar. Unceasing exertions 
*were made to assemble a powerful artillery, which was always an 
important feature in his elements of war, as it has since become of 
the first consideration with all armies. The Imperial Guard was re- 
established, and now comprised 80 battalions of infantry, 50 squadrons 
of cavalry, artillery, engineers, &c., amounting to a complete army 
of 40,000 men. Napoleon consulted some of his old comrades upon 
the policy of fortifying Paris ; and Haxo and Lery received direc- 
tions to put in hand a partial execution of this project The former, 
by earthworks and inundations, laid down a ^ac« mounting 700 guns 
in battery before the Allies arrived the second time before Paris, and 
tbe latter presided over conmiissions at Lyons and other places with 
exemplary zeal and efficiency. Other engineers were sent in dif- 
ferent directions to see that the fortresses were placed in a condition 
of defence ; and the 5 strong passes of the Vosges, the forests of 
Mormale and d'Argonne, and the defiles of the Jura, were all recon- 
noitred, and new earthworks thrown up at their gorges, that might 
offer a stout resistance against the entry of the Allied armies across 
the eastern frontier. The manufacture of small arms was pushed 
forward with a degree of activity that had not been known s^nce his 
abdication, and it now produced about 4,000 muskets a day. Napo- 
leon's mind was wonderfully furnished with the knowledge requisite 
to carry out these preparations. He required from the manufactories 
a daily report of their progress in the work ; for he knew how much 
it required to carry out every detail. He also knew, with some 
approach to exactness, what each arsenal could supply of all effective 
munitions of war. He writes at this time to the Minister of War : 
** Vous trouverez dans tel arsenal de vieux fusils et tant de demoli- 
tions; mettez-y cent ouvriers et dans huit jours armez moi .500 
honmies.'* He knew likewise the nature of the fortifications of every 
fortress, and could instruct the engineers respecting the defences of 
each in a way that astonished the ablest of them. 

11. Champ de Mai. 

He not only gave prominent commands to the companions of his 
early triumphs, who came in daily, but he sent lieutenant-generals 
and officers of every degree with commissions into the provinces to 
raise free corps ; and, to provide still further the means of attack 
and defence, he reorganised the National Guard throughout the 
- length and breadth of France, but all men beyond the ages of 50 and 
60 were set aside for garrisons. By these various expedients he 
assembled an army, ready for the field, of 217,400 effectives. To 
each regiment was attached a depot, the united force of which was 
146,100 men; and the National Guards, veterans, and militaires en 
retraite, together, constituted an army of reserve of 200,000 addi- 
tional ; so that the standing army of the Empire, collected in less 
than two months, counted more &an half a million of men. It was, 
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had quitted the Freoch capital, was seized upon to gire the paUie -. 
reason to credit that there irere already some secret relations with | 
the Emperor Francis; but that fonctionaiy repelled all Canlain- \ 
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conrt*8 attempts to open with him official intercourse. The medinm 
of female hands was next attempted. Madame de Sonza, a French- 
woman and mother of General Flahanlt, and now, em tecomd noctt^ 
the wife of the Portogaese ambassador at Paris, tried all her infla- 
ence over Baron Vincent, but all she conld obtain was, that such 
letters as came through her should be delirered into the Emperor's i 
own hands. In like manner. Queen Hortense. who was at the time | 
in Germanj, was directed to avail herself of the friendship with 
which she had inspired the Czar, to address a letter to him on the 
subject of negotiations for peace; bat she experienced a rather rough 
reply from the Russian autocrat " No peace—not eyen a truce with 
him,*' said Alexander. Thus all Napoleon's efforts at getting into 
personal negotiations with the Allied Sovereigns were ineffectual, 
and none of M. Caulaincourt*s couriers who had been despatched 
with the circular letters were allowed to reach their destinations. One 
was stopped at Kehl, another at Mayence, and another near Turin. 
Convinced at length of the determined hostility of Europe, and that 
all hope of a pacific arrangement was at an end, there ronained no 
other alternative but to provide with the resources in his band for 
all the hazards of a contest 

It was necessary, however, not only to prepare for the exigencies 
of war, but to conciliate parties in the State, of which, against every 
principle of the Revolution, he had so marvellously reached the 
supremacy. These principles had been restrained by the ascendency 
of the Empire, but had recovered some life under the short goYem- 
ment of the Bourbons. Napoleon must now change his nature, and 
condescend to flatter the instincts of Liberty, which he had not only 
stifled, but insulted, daring his previous reign. Fouche and Camot 
were therefore called to his ministry, and Benjamin Constant to his 
fkmiliar connciL A commission was even formed to frame a new 
constitution. The first proposal to the Emperor was so democratic, 
that even in his present necessity he absolutely rejected it. It was 
followed by another, called " L*Acte Additionnel," which excited 
such difference of opinion, that Napoleon took Camot aside, and said 
to him, " You are a strong-headed man, with sagacious intellect I 
have no disguise with you. Let us deliver France, and after that 
we will arrange everything." From this moment Camot made no 
opposition to the supreme power necessarily placed for the time in 
the hands of Napoleon, and, such was the charm of the Emperor s 
conversation and address, that he in like manner succeeded in de- 
taching many of the leading men of talent from his opponents, and 
winning them over to neutrality at least, if not absolutely to his 
cause, but L*Acte Additionnel was necessarily conceded. 

From the moment that Napoleon entered his old palace of the 

Tuileries, he seemed to have returned to all his old habits of 

business, and resumed that extraordinary activity in his military 

preparations which had been so remarkably his characteristic. He 
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12. MURAT TAKES THE FlELD AOAIN8T THE AXUEB — BaTTLB 

OF TOLENTINO. 

But at the moment when the hopes of Napoleon flactoated he- 
tween negotiations and preparations for war, an event independent 
of his will and opposed to his policy precipitated the catastrophe, 
^lurat, King of Naples, distrustful of the Congress of Vienna and 
afraid of the interest which the Bourhons of Sicily possessed in 
that assembly, thought that he was sufficiently strong in the love 
of his subjects, the patriotism of Italy, and the quality of his troops, 
to retain his throne in spite of all the adverse measures of Great 
Britain, Austria, and France ; and, having become reconciled to his 
great brother-in-law, he rushed into the field to save his crown, 
which he conceived the chances of war afforded him better hopes 
of retaining than all the promises of the Allies. He no sooner 
heard of Napoleon's safe landing at Cannes, from an Imperial 
messenger who arrived at Naples on the 4th of March, than, with- 
out waiting to learn the result, he declared war on the 15th. As 
soon as his army was ready to move, he sent his first corps sf 
12,000 men to Rome, which sudden irruption obliged the Pope to 
fly to Genoa, while he himself marched away at the head of a coipi 
of 30,000 men to fall upon the Austrians before they could be pre- 
pared for resistance. In this way he reached Rimini on the Slsti 
whence he issued a proclamation to the Italian people calling them 
to the deliverance of their country and to constitutional liberty, 
which he promised under the segis of his sword. On hearing of 
Murat's outbreak, the Austrian government immediately despatched 
reinforcements into Italy. General Frimont was sent to take the 
command at Milan, General Nugent was ordered to cover Tuscany, 
and General Bianchi to defend Bologna. The Neapolitan King 
marched boldly against this latter division, and drove them out of 
Bologna behind the Panaro ; and, following up this first success, 
at once occupied Modena and Ferrara. In the exultation of victoiy, 
he thought to cross the Po and seize the iron crown at Milan, and 
it is probable that a bold step of this kind might have been for the 
moment successful, and he might even have marched to Napoleon's 
assistance across the Alps ; but, intent on his own partial interests, 
he parleyed with Lord William Bentinck, who naturally demanded ' 
his right to take the offensive, and more especially how he could 
justify his assumption of the style of King of Italy. Impatient at ■ 
being schooled he fell back, and tried to force a passage at Oc- 
chiobello on the 8th of April, eventually making his way south- 
ward by Cesena and Rimini. His other column, checked by the 
attitude of Nugent, was surprised and shut up in Florence, unable 
for the time to pass the Apennines. This untoward event dis- 
concerted Murat ; for, as might have been expected, the Italians 
had not responded to the proclamation by joining his intrusive 
standard, and he very soon perceived that the Austrians were as- 
semhling too strong ioi him. He accordingly resolved to fall buck 
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again towards his own frontier, and he ordered the troops in 
Florence to join him at Ancona by way of Arezzo and San Se- 
polcro. Murat himself, pursued by Count Neipperg, arrived on 
the 30th of April at Macerata, when he found his Florence division 
at the place and hour he had appointed. 

Murat had selected Macerata for his battle-field ; and, as it com- 
manded the point of junction of the two divisions of Bianchi and 
Neipperg, he resolved to beat them in succession before they could 
unite. Accordingly, he advanced against Bianchi in person on the 
2nd of May, at the head of 16,000 men, dispersed the Austrian ad- 
vance, whom he obliged to retire to Tolentino, and immediately 
sent orders to his best general, Carascosa, to advance against 
Neipperg with the 11,000 men of which his division was com- 
posed. 

The morning of the 3rd broke heavily over Tolentino with a dense 
fog, under cover of which and of the darkness of night Bianchi had 
reinforced his army unknown to King Joachim, who was already 
on horseback, prepared to follow up his victory of the previous day, 
when the curtain lifted and showed 25,000 or 30,000 bayonets 
occupying two steep spurs of the mountains. Murat, astounded, 
dared not order an attack; and Bianchi, seeing his indecision, 
advanced upon him. In a moment he was again the king, the 
general, and the soldier of Imperial fortune. He led forward his 
battalions, charged at the head of his squadrons, broke the Austrian 
squares, captur^ their batteries, and dispersed their cavalry, until 
the prudent Bianchi recalled his troops, and fell back to his strong 
position of the morning. Kmg Joachim, on this, despatched orders 
to Carascosa to send him up fresh troops, which he did ; but this 
weakened him so much that, when attacked by Count Neipperg, he 
was obliged to yield his position. Fresh reinforcements under 
General Maio now came upon the field; but at the same time 
couriers arrived from Naples announcing a rising in the Calabrias 
in aid of the Bourbon king, and the irruption of Nugent with 
12,000 Austrians, through the defile of Antrodoco into the Abruzzi. 
The enemy was now, therefore, between him and his capital, which 
was threatened as well from Capua as from Salerno. King Joachim 
accordingly abandoned a useless scruggle, and resolved to fly at once 
to the rescue of his family. He therefore called in Carascosa, but 
remained awhile with him to dispute, in his character of hero, the 
advance of the Austrians through the defiles of Macerata. Leaving, 
however, Carascosa in command, he quitted his army in the night, 
and reached, by private paths and almost alone, the royal palace of 
Caserta. Here he learned that the garrison of Capua had revolted 
from him, and that King Ferdinand was actually about to return 
to the kingdom of his fathers. He mounted a fresh horse, and 
galloped into Naples, where he embraced, once more and for the 
last time, his wife and children, saying, with great truth, " Madame, 
ne vous etonnez de me voir vivant, car j'ai fait tout ce que j*ai pu 
pour mourir.** He found, however, that the British ship of war 
** Tremendous," 74, Captain Campbell, had arrived in the baY> a^d.^ 



The ught of the British line-of-battle ebip and the i 
Britiah captaio threw the citjof Naples iaUy open inau 
thej rushed nith furious cries to the palace, which wi 
pied by the Queen, Cardinal Fescb, and the Princess 1 
ghese. The Prince Cariati waa therefore despatched ti 
captain, with the offer of an immediate surrender of i 
politan ahips of war. the arsenal, and the naval stores, 
that a yeesel should be placed at the disposal of the Q 
reception of her family and property. Accordingly, th 
dona" received Madame Murat with all her family : 
board, and Bailed for Trieste, thus clearing the traj 
miral Sir Edward Pellew to bring back the legitimi 
hia family to Naples, The two royal &mllies are i 
passed each other in the night, on board the two respe 
Teasels. M. Thiers tbinfas proper to charge the Bi 
violation of the terma granted to the sister of Napoli 
bad been apared the certain danger -vhich menaced 1 
popolatioD OTer whom she bad reigned, and certaioli 
had no claim upon any of the legitiniate authoritieH 
life. 

13. The Duchessb zt'AsaovL&aui sbiveh fbom I 
The march of Napoleon to Paris had been so ra 
provincea scarcely knev of his bariDg landed, befo 
apprised that the Imperial govenuaent had displaced t 
and thai Louis XVllI had fled nat of France. Tl 
Duchess of Angonleme were at Bordeaux in the a 
given to the daughter of I^uis XVI. on the occasion o 
gratitude to the Grat city that had recogniaed the Be 
The entbasiasm of its inhabitants had been roused to 
pitch on the ISth of March, when the oriflamme was 
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-wide circulation ; but his Duchess remained, to maintain by her 
presence the fidelity of the city and of the south of France. She 
assembled around her the superior military officers, and fear- 
lessly announced the services expected by the King from them in 
the present emergency. The generals and colonels did not hesitate 
to answer for their troops as for themselves; and indeed for some 
time the enthusiasm of the people for the royal cause suppressed 
any wavering spirit in this army. It was thought prudent to keep 
the soldiers continually employed, so that constant occupation might 
prevent their loyalty fh>m cooling ; accordingly, reviews and fetes 
-were incessant, and the daughter of kings, whom deepseated grief 
for the horrors she had witnessed in her youth had hitherto restrained 
from public demonstrations, now mounted her horse, and galloped 
at the head of the troops in a manner that astonished those who 
saw her for the first time in the character of a heroine, and had 
expected very different things from one previously regarded as 
rather a nun or a saint Such was now the ardour of her charac- 
ter and her chivalrous bearing, that 15,000 national guards in that 
city and department declared for her, and even the regiments of the 
line caught the generous flame, and seemed inclined to support the 
royal cause. 

On the 26th of March a rumour, industriously spread by the 
secret partisans of Napoleon, induced the army to apprehend that 
they were suspected by the King's party, and were about to be dis- 
armed. At a grand review held by General Decaen to clear up 
these doubts, symptoms of disaffection were manifested; for a 
regiment which was ordered to march to Blaye, where a sedition 
had broken out in the garrison, refused to obey. A few days later, 
on the 29th, General Clausel, sent by Napoleon from Paris, arrived 
at the gate of the city with 200 men and 80 dragoons. A warrior 
made for such an enterprise, he knew, from long experience of 
revolutions and war, what can be done by audacity and promptitude ; 
and that a handful of men, compact and resolute, were more than 
a match for a population of 100,000 inhabitants, with an army of 
10,000 hesitating and ill-affected ill-cemented forces. Preceded by 
proclamations and secret emissaries, he advanced to force the bridge 
over the Dordogne, where he was encountered by Decaen with a 
small body, who for a moment checked his advance ; but to his 
surprise Decaen saw that the Fort de Blaye, at the confluence of the 
Gironde and Dordogne, had hoisted the tricolour. M. de Martignac, 
whose courage was equal to his eloquence, upon this demanded a 
conference with Clausel at the bridge, who apprised him that the 
royalist cause was utterly undermined in Bordeaux, and that, what- 
ever might be the appearance on the surface, the troops were all 
for the Emperor, that correspondence between him and them al- 
ready existed by signals, and that he was prepared to enter the city. 
The Duchess, with all the spirit of her grandmother, Maria The- 
resa, immediately repaired to the caserne of Ch&teau Trompette, de- 
scended from her carriage and walked into the midst of the soldiers 
of the line, whom, with a tone of authority and dignity, she asked 
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the short simple qaestion, ** Etes-vous disposes a seconder la gods 
nationale dans les efforts qn'elle reat fiiire poor defendre BotdetK 
contre ceux qui Tattaqnent ? Bepondez franchemenL* The eja 
of the soldiery were seen to be tamed upon the ground; ncae 
dared to look ap, and not a sound escaped their lips. A few 
words more coold only obtain from them the assorance : ^ Noos oe 
j sofirirons pas qa*on toos fiisse dn maL Nous tods defendrons: 
mais noos ne nous battrons contre nos fr^res." At this the Duehai 
I exclaimed with vehemence, '^H ne s'agit pas de nkoiy mais di 
! sendee da roi ; Toalez-Toas le servir ? " From the one baiiadL 
she went to another and another, in which last was quartered the 
5th regiment of the line. " £h qaoi," said she, ** est-oe bien n 
regiment qai porte le nom d'Angooleme qae je parte? Moi qoe 
Toas nommiez Yotre princesse. Ne me leconnaissea-voos pfan ?" 
Bat the soldiers remained silent, nnmoTcd, inaccessible idike to 
pity or generosity. "Oh Heayen!" she at length exclaimed, ''it 
is too maeh. I am myself French; bat I keep my osdi, and 
believe in honour.** Then taming round she said : " Vons n'etes 
plas Fran9ais. Allez ! retirez-voas." When she returned to die 
palace, the national gaard and the pec^le besooght her that diej 
might be led against the barracks. With the same calm demeanoar 
that she had evinced towards the soldi^s she commanded silence, 
and requested that they would show her one last proof of tiieir 
affection. This, of course, t^ey readily conceded. She had, she 
told them, seen the troops, but that neidier her presence, her voiee^ 
nor her reproaches could recall them to their duty, and that it 
would, under those circumstances, be useless to contend any longer; 
but she thanked them for their attachment to the King, and told 
them that they had done all that could be required to satisfy honour. 
She therefore took on herself to command that they should lay down 
their arms. The whole scene was like one in Shakspeaie, where 
the two armies are represented on the same small stage ; for widiin 
ear- shot, on the two opposite banks of the river, stood the soldiers 
joining in the enthusiastic cries of "Vive rEmpereur !" ''Vive 
Madame ! " So strong were the passions of the contending fiMstions, 
that they actually commenced a brisk fusillade from the c^postte 
sides of the quay, and some of the national guard even turned 
their arms against their own fellows who were suspected of Bonar 
partist opinions. On the 1st of April the Duchess quitted Bordeaux 
at 8 in the evening, escorted by mounted national guards, and 
repaired to Paailhac, where she embarked at daybreak <m board the 
British ship " Wanderer," 20, Captain Dovers, who carried her to 
Spain, where she was offered a hospitable reception by the King ; 
but she preferred to continue her course to England, whence she 
repaired to join Louis XYUI. at Ghent 
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14. The Duke d'Anooul£me, made Pbisoneb, is sent to 
Spain — The Duke de Bourbon driven out of La 
Vend]^e. 

The Duke d'Angouldme, at the same time, eyinced in another 
part of the south the bearing of a soldier, though with no better 
fortune. This Prince had summoned to his side all the regiments 
still faithftil, or supposed to be so, in the valley of the Rhone, and 
had concentrated about 12,000 men at Sisteron and Pont St Esprit. 
The Duke visited Toulon and Marseilles, where he was received 
with so much transport that he was led to entertain a hope of gain- 
ing the marine population of France to the royal side. General 
Emouf and the Marshal Prince of Essling aided him with all their 
influence, but the murrain spread around them so rapidly that on 
the 4th of April the Duke learned that Nismes and Montpelier had 
declared for ihe Emperor, and that Generals Brielle and Pelissier 
had been arrested by their own troops and forced to assume the tri- 
colour. By this defection both flanks of the Duke's army were 
uncovered and exposed, and, hearing that Grouchy was advancing 
with a powerful force against his post, he ordered his troops to fall 
back behind the Durance. The Prince had arrived at Montelimart 
on the 13th, when he heard that the Imperialists from Nismes had 
advanced and taken possession of Pont St Esprit, and he was 
therefore shut up with an inferior force between the Alps and the 
Rhone and Drome. The only escape left was by the valley of 
Aspres, where he could unite witii General Emouf and his 
Proven9aux ; but the despair of the royal cause was now so com- 
plete that he was recommended to open negotiations with the 
feneral commanding. The convention that ensued, called De la 
*aliid, was refused ratification by Grouchy, and the Duke remained 
a prisoner ; but the Emperor, on the matter being referred to him, 
immediately directed by telegraph, " Que vous donniez des ordres 
pour que le Due d*Angouleme soit conduit k Cette, o^ il sera 
embarqul." Here he got on board a Swedish vessel on the 18th 
Of April, and was carried to Barcelona. Immediately Marshal 
^assena learned the submission of the Duke d'Angouleme, he 
I'aised the tricolour at Toulon and Marseilles. Napoleon was 
^^lighted to get rid so easily of the Bourbon Princes, who had now 
%]1 succumbed, and whom he rather regarded as troublesome insects 
t(|^aii formidable rivals : but to mark the upper hopelessness of the 
^^yalist cause, rather than from any great military merit in the ap- 
i^^ehension of the Bourbon Prince, he forthwith nominated Grouchy 
Marshal of the Empire ; and it was under this officer, bearing 
e last b&ton of Napoleon's creation, that the last shot was fired 
^d the last gun sacrificed in the Imperial cause, amidst the denun- 
^ ations and execrations of the Imperial troops, who loudly insisted 
at it was entirely the fault of the last Marshal that his master's 
t battle had been lost. 

Before the King quitted the capital he had sent the Duke de 
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Bourbon into La Vendee, in the hope of reanimating a feeling for 
the royal cause in that province, and this Prince had already 
arrived at Angers on the 14th of March. Of the ancient chiefii 
of La Vendee there still survived MM. d'Antichamp, de Suzannet, 
de Sapinand, Dandigne, and Augnste Laroehe-Jacquelin ; who, not- 
withstanding all they had suffered in the royal cause, were still 
affectionately attached to the white cockade, and still commanded 
influence in the provinces. These chiefs agreed that on the 15th 
of May the tocsin should be sounded everywhere simultaneously. 
Arms, ammunition, and money were again supplied from England, 
and they calculated on raising 56,000 men in the Tarions depart- 
ments of the province. Napoleon lost no time in sending down 
General Morand to keep watch upon the proceedings of these 
royalists, and on his report he despatched General Travot with 
some regiments of the line. When the insurrection broke out, on 
the 15th, the brigades Brayer and Corbineau were hastened to Poi- 
tiers and Angers, and a corps of 12,000 men was collected under 
General Lamarque. Laroehe-Jacquelin, Sapinaud, and de Suzannet 
were surprised on the night of the 26th near Aizenai, and their 
followers totally dispersed. The rapidity of the Emperor's pro* 
ceedings completely stopped the Duke of Bourbon's projects, and 
that Prince embarked on board an English vessel at PaimboBof 
and sailed away for Spain ; but the insurrection was not quelled, 
blood was still shed ineffectually and without result to either party 
at St. Gilles and Mathes, where, on the 4th of June, fell Laioche- 
Jacquelin, another member of the illustrious family that had given 
such proofs of their fidelity, and the last martyr to the cause of ^ 
Bourbons. 

15. Both Armies muster their Forces. 

After a new alliance had been concluded amongst the Sovereigns 
at Vienna on the 25th of March, and before the Congress separated, 
the Duke of Wellington set off for England, and reached Brussels on 
the 5th of April, where he found Lord Hill in harness, who had been 
despatched by the British cabinet on the 29th of March to counsel 
the Prince of Orange, and prevent any injury to the common cause 
from a premature collision with the French across the border. 
Some British and Hanoverian troops, who were with the Prince (/ 
Orange's army, were withdrawn from Toumay towards Brussels, 
and conmiunications opened with the Prussian forces on the Rhine, 
commanded by KLleist, in the absence of Bliicher. Applicatioo 
was made by the Duke on the 16th to the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, that Marshal Beresford, with the elite of their army, 
should be sent up to join his standard ; but his request failed 
through the blunders of the negotiators, and the troops of thst 
nation did not take any part in the Waterloo campaign. Towardi 
the end of May 220,000 British, Prussians, Saxons, Belgians, Hano- 
verians, and Brunswickers were, however, concentrated in the Lo* 
Countries} of which 92,000 were under Wellington, and 117,0i>' 
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under Bliicher.* The BaTarian, Baden, and Wiirtemberg troops 
were assembled in the Black Forest ; the Austrian army was in f^ 
march to cross the Rhine; and the Russians were coming up in hot 
haste through Franconia and Saxony. On the other hand, at the 
same period. Napoleon had 180,000 men armed and equipped ready 
for the field, of which some were on the Rhine under General 
Rapp, some in La Vendee under Lamarque, some at Befort under 
Lecourbe, some on the Yar under Brune, some in the Pyrenees under 
Decaen ; but 122,370 infantry, 24,750 cavaby, and 7,520 artillery, 
with 296 pieces of cannon, were, according to a French return, col- 
lected to act under his own immediate orders on the northern frontier 
of France. These he now assembled between Maubeuge and Phi- 
lippeville, and dirided into five corpg-cTarmie. The first, consist- 
ing of 25,640 men, was commanded by Drouet Count d'Erlon, and 
was stationed at Lille ; the second, of 30,840, by Reille at Valen- 
ciennes ; the third, of 24,250, by Vandamme at Mezi^res ; the fourth, 
of 17,700, by Gerard at Metz ; and the fifth, of 17,840, by Lobau. 
There were, besides, two divisions of the Guard under Friant and 
Morand. Thus the right wing counted 16,000 men on the side of 
Philippeville, the centre 60,000 at Beaumont, and the left 40,000 
near Maubeuge. Wellington's army was cantoned from the Scheldt 
to the Dyle ; Hill commanding the right at Ath, and the Prince of 
Orange the left at Braine-le-Comte and Nivelles. Bliicher took 
post behind the Sambre and Meuse ; his right at Charleroi, his 
centre at Namur, and his left at Liege. The Allied army occupied 
a tract of country 75 miles long by 20 miles deep, but the French 
army was concentrated in a space that did not exceed 4 square 
miles. The plan of campaign intended to be adopted by the Allies 
was, of course, to march from all sides on Paris ; the British and 
Prussians fh>m Mons and Namur, the Austrians and Russians from 
Befort and Hunningen : but for this operation it was necessary 
to have time to close up all the contingents that were coming up. 
Wellington's head-quarters were at Brussels, and his immediate 
army mustered on the 16th of June 78,500 men; but it was "a 
green army," that is, a force composed of different nations. The 
Belgian levies were raw troops, and not to be depended upon for 
either their discipline or their loyalty; but round his standard 
were collected several of his old Peninsular regiments of whom 
he had 12,000 cavalry and 180 guns, admirably equipped ; and of 
his old comrades, Picton, Hill, Cole, Clinton, Kempt, Packe, and 
Ponsonby had come to renew service under their old chief. Blii- 
cher*s head-quarters were at Namur, and his army mustered 110,000 
veterans of one nation, inspired with a bitter hatred against the 
enemy, and filled with a well-founded confidence in their gallant 
commander. 

* Brlalmont and others. The apparent discrepancy of some of these numbers 
najr be reconciled by allowing for the difference between '* returns " on paper 
aoa the troops actually in the field. It is the most difficult thing in the world to 
determine correctly the number of combatants in any military operation. 
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16. Napoleon quits Pabis and falls upon the Pbussl&rs 

ANB British. 

Napoleon meditated very gravely the plan by which he should 
oppose the hosts advancing on every side to destroy him. It was 
open to him to make the war on his part defensive or offensive. 
The former woold require that his works around Paris should be so 
far advanced as to turn the capital into a vast entrenched camp ; 
and he calculated that, by thus delaying operations till the mid<Ue 
of August, he should be enabled, by the exertions making through- 
out France in his support, to bring 240,000 men 'into the field for 
the protection of Paris thus fortified. But this would be to deliver 
over to the enemy in the meantime three fourths of France, to bring 
him armed to the very gate of his capital, and thus to alienate 
the population of the provinces which he abandoned, to the dis- 
couragement of his troops. The alternative of an offensive cam- 
paign was to rush into the field before the several Allied armies could 
assemble or take up their positions. This had the disadvantage 
of precipitating hostilities before his own preparations were com- 
pleted, but he desired above all to drive the British out of the field. 
The two main columns of attack threatening France were inarching 
upon lines 100 leagues apart, and even that composed of the British 
and Prussians was not so concentrated but that he might succeed 
in forcing himself between the two armies, and fight and beat them 
in detail as he had succeeded in the previous year against the 
Prussians and Austrians. ■ Moreover, if he could obtain ever so 
slight an advantage over Wellington it would destroy the confidence 
of the other Powers in the stability and might of England. He had 
reason also to know that, in the very heart of the British army, the 
Belgian troops were disposed to fraternise with the French soldiers, 
with whom diey had long served under his eagles. He hoped to 
reap some fruit from this discordance of feelmg in the English 
army, and if he could separate the British and Prussians, he might 
overcome each in succession and drive them out of the circle ; 
he could then return and measure his strength with all his dis- 
posable forces against the Austrians and Russians, who were 
only at this time on their march to the French frontier. " The 
plan of anticipating the several armies and dealing with them 
singly," he says, in the MSmoires de NapoUon, " was alone in con- 
formity with the genius of the nation and with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the war in which he was engaged." Marshal Soult, whom 
he had adopted to be his Msgor-Genend, gave his voice for delay, 
but the Emperor rejected his counsel and followed his own. 

Napoleon had already early in June directed the initial movements 
of his several detached corps-cTarm^e, He had, on the 7th, ordered 
Gerard with the 4th corps to advance with as much secrecy as possi- 
ble from Metz to Philippeville. Two days later (that is, on the 9th), 
D'Erlon had orders to move forward with the same secrecy from 
LiJJe to VJaienciennes, whence General Reille was to march out to 
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Maubeage, and at the same time Vandaimne at Mezidres was to 
cross the frontier at Hainaolt and close up in the circle. It is said 
(although no British accoonts notice the movement) that, in order 
to deceive the Duke of Wellington, who, he thought, would be 
alarmed by any movement that nught threaten him from the sea- 
-ward, he had ordered bodies of the national guard to march out of 
Dunkirk along the shores of West Flanders. 

The Emperor himself, haying made his political arrangements, sud- 
denly quitted Paris at half-past 3 on the morning of the 12th of June, 
and, stopping a few hours at Soissons, arrived on the 13th at Avesnes, 
-where he found himself in the midst of his guard, who received him 
with all their wonted acclamations. His new Major-General Soult 
liad anticipated his arrival at the army by a few days, in which he 
had issued a proclamation more turgid and bombastic than hereto- 
fore, and which was ludicrously antithetical to that which he had 
issued two months previously as Minister of War to the King. On 
the 14th the Imperial head-quarters were removed to Beaumont, 
but as yet Napoleon's plans were as little known to his own officers 
as to the enemy. The movements he had directed had been 
accomplished to his satisfaction ; and the nature of the country, 
which is here much cov^ed with wood, had screened them from 
observation by the Allies. It has been made a grave charge against 
both Wellington and Bliicher, that they were in complete ignorance 
of the whereabouts of the French army, and of the arrival of the 
Emperor. We have, however, the audiiority of a memorandum of 
the Duke himself, that " he had been fully informed of the augmen- 
tation of the enemy's force on the frontier, and of the arrival of 
Bonaparte at the army;'* and there is not the least reason to 
suppose that the Duke was occupied with apprehensions of being 
cut off from Amsterdam (I), as M. Thiers would insinuate, and that 
in consequence he had not his eye sufficiently intent on the ground 
which intervened between himself and Blucher, upon which Napo- 
leon now directed his attack. The evening of the 14th brought in 
the account that Lieut.- General Bourmont with Colonels Clouet 
and Yillontreys had deserted to the Allies. This rendered some 
changes in the Emperor's dispositions necessary, lest the informa- 
tion Siey could have carried with them should have jeopardied the 
success of his plans ; but, as he had correct information of the dis- 
position of the forces of his adversaries, he had no difficulty in 
giving out new and precise orders for an advance forward at early 
morning of the 15th, so that before daylight all the French in- 
fantry vras already in motion, except the corps-d^arm^e of Van- 
damme, which did not march till 6. The several columns were 
preceded by detachments of light cavalry, who the same day attacked 
and overthrew the outposts of General Ziethen's Prussian corps at 
Thuin, and General P^jol entered Charleroi about 10. Gene- 
ral Rogniat, who accompanied this advance, with a few engineers, 
threw himself with great activity on the bridge across the Sambre, 
and prevented its destruction. Napoleon, impatient at what he 
thought the tardy advance of his infantry, put himself at the head 
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of 4 squadrons of his horse-gaard and entered Aat town at the same 
moment as Pigol. Gerard mored bo rapidly on the bridge of 
Chatelet that he took some hundreds of men prisoners. Reille widi 
the 2nd corps came upon the enemy at Mortigny le Tillenl, and 
having taken some hundred prisoners, pnshed on rapidly to Mar* 
chiennes, where he secured the bridge across the Sambre. lyErioo, 
marching up from Soire, had no difficulty in passing the upper 
river, where the stream was no obstacle. Marshal Grouchy, who 
had just come to the front with the 5 A corps, marched forwvd to 
Gilly, while the 2nd corps pushed forward to Gosselies, at whidi 
place Marshal Ney joined the army in the midst of the conflict, 
and was directed by ihe Emperor to assume the command of his en- 
tire left wing. The whole French army was firmly established 
beyond the Sambre that same evening, with the Imperial head- 
quarters at Charleroi. The artillery had availed themselves of tiie 
bridges at Charleroi, Marchiennes, and Le Chfttelet, and the cavaliy 
had crossed by the fords between Thuin and Lobbes, so that tiie 
outposts were established the same night near Sombreflfe and in tiie 
direction of Namur. Field-MarshsJ Bliicher was not so much 
taken by surprise as he was astonished at the vigour of the attack; 
but the Prussians everywhere retired before the enemy in perfiBCt 
order, and directions were issued for the immediate concentration 
of the army about Fleurus and Ligny. 

It has been asserted over and over again by the Frenclt, that flie 
Allied Generals were in ignorance of the movements of Napoleon, 
and some have gone so far as to particularise that this was entirelj 
owing to some treachery on the part of Fouch6, who kept them pm^ 
posely misinformed ; but Wellington himself denied that either be 
or any of his officers ever trusted to information sent by the Duke 
of Otranto. If the Allied Generals were indeed taken by surprise by 
the sudden irruption of Napoleon on the morning of the 1 5th, it has 
been remarked by high authority " that they were at all events well 
prepared for such a contingency, happen when it might." * 

General Domberg, who commanded a German division at Mons, 
had apprised the English Commander-in-chief at midnight, before 
the passage of the Sambre commenced, " that he had no enemy left 
in his front : " but the first notice of the actual crossing of the river 
came to Wellington as he sat down to a hasty repast at 3 in the 
afternoon of the 15th, and he immediately sent orders "for the 
assemblement of his whole army to its left ; " directing the troops 
to be in readiness to march at a moment's notice, while he waited 
with great good sense and prudence to see whether the next move 
ment of Napoleon would be on Mons or Fleurus, since it was of 
course uncertain whether the Emperor would select the British or 
the Prussians for his first antagonists. Such was the calmness d 
his mind under danger, that, as if nothing had happened, he went 
to the famous ball given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brusseb 
that same evening, and " the sound of revelry by night " has beei 
rendered a classic prelude to the ensuing battle. 

* Jomlni. 
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A second courier reached Brussels at 7 the same evening, bringing 
infonnation fVom Bliicher himself ivhich satisfied Wellington as to 
the future direction of Napoleon's march, so that, before he went to 
the ball, the cavalry and all the regiments left within the citj were 
ordered to march out of Brussels at 4 in the morning, by the rondf 
leading to Enghien and Nivelles. Quatre Bras, more to the left 
than either of these two places, had been given to all the scattered 
divisions of the British army that lay more away to the right as their 
point of convergence, for at this point the great chautM^es leading 
to Namur and Brussels unite and cross. Wellington was on horse- 
back early in the morning, and at the trysting-place before 11 
o'clock. Having reconnoitred the enemy and ascertained the sne- 
cess of his movements, he immediately rode to Frasnet, where 
he arrived at 1 o'clock, to assure Bliicher in person that he and bfi 
army were on the alert and ready to assist him, if requisite, in the 
attack which it was now evident would be made upon the Prussifln 
army, and he then set off again to rejoin his own army at Qoatre 
Bras, which he reached at 4 in the afternoon, A characteristfe 
anecdote is related of Wellington on this occasion. After parting 
I from Bliicher at the windmill of Bry, he met General Gneisenaa, 
j and ventured to point out to him that the force caWtcuA at the 
I extreme right c/t the position appeared scarcely sufficient fw iti 
; defence. The chief of the staff happened to be gifted with a e^/n- 
j siderable share of self-sufficiency, and treated the English General's 
I criticism with indifference. When, however, the Prussian Quarter- 

I' master-General rode avay, Wellington, turning to Hardinge, the 
Britidi Commissioner with Blucher, said, ** I feair your fellows will j 
. get well thrashed there when the French advance;" and the event [ 

■ justified his sagacity. This opening t^ the campaign by NapoU</n I 
was one of those admirable combinations so beautiful when naC' ' 

■ eessfbl, bat, at the same time, so easily disofrdered and consequently 
I so difficult to cany into effect. " Nine corps of infantry and cavaJrr 
' which had been stationed betveen Lisle and 3fetz were so admi- 

lahiy handled, and their marches so justly calculated, that tbey 
had all arrived sfmultaseoos ly before Charieroi at the same n^csmsit 
of tune with the Guard, whose stamng-fKnnt was Paris^" * 

17. Baxtles c« Licsrr A3n> Qrarac Bxas, 

Blucber had ccC*«ed all tis armv, ezeiept B*->/w's ecrps 
^wbich b*i z/x vxza - j froa iLe zAr^t'XKji^yA of U^ge^, vff/m 
grofiiA aV:*=: ^-l \-i zd tz.± Bnr. -xir.; vii^g Lijrsv at-d its 
eUjtvn* wits &cr 'lacsaL'Xj. Hii jtix wiiz ftste*! fi ti« Lk: 
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of Pontovieax and Sombreffe, thos standing across the chtuusSe 
leading f^om Namur through Fleams. A brook called the Ligny- 
bach ran in front of the entire position. Bliicher had been ap- 
prised by Ziethen, ivho was the first attacked on the 14th, of the 
advance of the French army against himself in force, and had 
forthwith ordered the concentration of his troops, who arriyed in 
position in the forenoon of the 16th. His force in position counted 
84,000 men, of whom 12,000 were cavalry, with a very large pro- 
portion of gans. If Napoleon then had acted with the prompti- 
tade and vigoor of former days, he might on the morning of the 
16th have ^n at Ligny before the Prussian corps had reached 
and occupied this position ; but it has been explained that his 
strategic point being without question Quatre Bras, it would not 
have been prudent in him to have rushed into a fight before 
Ney's cannon could be heard making his concurrent attack on the 
left. Ney had a corps of 42,000 men under his command, and 
had received his orders, both verbally and through the M^jor- 
General, that he should advance with the whole left wing at early 
morning: but he had a considerable round to make to reach Quatre 
Bras, because it was farther from head-quarters than Ligny; and 
indeed, on reaching Frasnes, he had felt the enemy before he had 
half collected together his attacking force. He was perhaps as 
little like his former self as his master is thought to have been; 
for, leaving there the division Bachelu and the cavalry of Pire 
under Lefebvre-Desnouettes to watch the enemy, he rode back to 
Charleroi to obtain further instructions! 

The clock in the church tower of St Amand struck half-past S 
just as Ney's guns first boomed from the side of Quatre Bras, and 
instantly three cannon shots fired in quick but measured succession 
from near Fleurus signalled General Vandamme to engage. The 
brigade Lefol immediately marched against St. Amand with drums 
beating and colours fljing, unchecked by the fierce fire of the 
Prussian battalions in the village. The leading subdivisions dashed 
into the gardens and enclosures that surround it and engaged their 
enemies at short range, which compelled the Prussian defenders, 
after a brief but vigorous resistance, to give way. General Stein- 
metz, who commanded them, sent for assistance, and rallying his 
men, assailed the French in the village in his turn, and was 
enabled by the aid of som^ fresh battalions to reoccupy a great por- 
tion of it; but Vandamme now sent down the brigades Ber* 
thezene and Girard, upon whom the Prussian fire opened so 
vigorously that they broke their formation and were withdraw- 
ing, when Vandamme's guns covered them so well that the 
conflict became fearful, and raged still more furiously when 
Bliicher, seeing the condition of things, despatched to the reco- 
very of the village the whole division of Pirch, with 3 brigades rf 
cavalry under Jiirgass. The fight now extended along the brook- 
side to the hamlets called Hameau St. Amand and St Amand it 
Haye. Jurgass carried his cavalry to the open ground abort 
TTeguelee, and tried to act upon the flank of the infantry ; bot 



Danmonf f dxrisioD of Frendi bone tuot to tbe opposite tide of 
Iheliiml^ai^diifeesetwofofOfscboeluidoDewMrtl^ Tike stru^ie 
tooo intdeed became to keesi, tiuit eveiy goo and er«ry bftttaliou 
was eaoplofed. Girard fell mortally wounded, as well m two 
brigadier-generalf ; axtd krtii Blucbo* and Vandammie m^it be Men 
roonng l£e jMiaaifini <tf Ibeir ffi«& by tbeir g«ftiii:«c and by atimu^ 
lating words. 

In Ibe same interral Gerard, wHb tbe dmsioog Vidiery and 
Pecbanz, was att a cking l4gny« wbkb was defended by 9,000 
Prussians wxib 9£ guns, nnder tiie command of Generals Jagoo 
and Heneibd. But, as Tbielmann's entire oorps stood across tbe 
great duuiM^e leadbag np from Gemblooi: abnost at rigbt angles 
to Gerard's adranoe, Ibe diTision Meukit and a strong foree cf 
cavalry were iormed across Ibe road m potatoe to tbe attack, in 
order to prerent any interruption from tbat side. Tbe 4tb corps 
advanced in Ibree eolnmns by tbe two extremities and centre of 
the village at die same time, but tbese were united by one long 
street, down wbidi Prussian batteries plied on eacb band and 
the leading wistrs of Ibe Frendi quailed as soon as tbey came 
within tbCTT reaciL Tbe French guns were bron^ forward to 
silence those of Ibe Prussians, and some shells alighting on Ibe 
thatch of Ibe atone cottages soon put tbe w^hole place in a blaze ; 
but tbe figbt continued in ^te midrt of Ibe fire. Gerard struggled 
hard to mne bis way duxnigb ; and at length he did readi ibe 
chateau, and obtained possession of tbat and Ibe portion of ibe 
village on Ibe Frendi aide of tbe brook. Tbe Prussian General 
S[rafEt,howeTer,iftOw came down wHb ibe division Langen and more 
guns, and Ibe combat beeaaac deadly in ibe confined space amidst 
the booses, out of which all tibe endeavouis of Ibe French could 
not force Ibe Pmsrians Grouchy on tbe right at last succeeded 
in crossing tbe ligny rimle^ and in obtaining ground from some 
of Thieln^nn's corps at Borgoee and Batalre, but upon his re- 
ceiving ofders from ^be Emperor to send away Subervie's eavahy 
to assist Yandamnie, ibe new Marshal's advance was iHtMight to 
a stand. 

The Imperial Guard, young and old, hone, foot, and artiUeiy, had 
been formed in one daue column near Flenrus ; the entire Toung 
Ouard and Milhand's euirassiers had, however, been marched away 
to aid Yandamme at St AmanH But now meditating a formidable 
attack against the Prussian centre. Napoleon ordered all the col- 
lected mass of the Imperial Guard, counting 18,000 infieaitry, 4>800 
cavalry, and 100 guns, to move away from Fleums in a body to the 
right They were already in full march, when they were suddenly 
lialted and the attack suspended, in consequence of a report sent 
in by Yandamme that a large British force was advancing from 
the left to lend support to Blucher. The mistake arose thus. The 
£mperor, as soon as he found that the resistance he experienced 
at Ligny was more than he expected, had sent an order to Count 
dTrlon, which reached him at Frasnes, to come up immediately to 
: but, instead of inarching upon Fleums and St Amand 
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direct, the Omnt took the old Roman road that led awa j to tte 
north ; and it was the blink accompanying his march that ceei- 
rioned the alarm which had induced Vandamme to send aoliee 
tiiat he beliered that he saw a portion of the British army eoaiag 
op to aid the enemy in the attack against him, and caused Napo- 
leon to countermand his Goard, who in consequence remained 
upon their arms, awaiting further orders, which were not giTCi 
till near 7 in the evening. 

Nej, as soon as he had received his orders and got his troops 
together, advanced with his usual impetuosity against the AllieB ; 
and, as stated, first fell upon the Belgian division Perponcher in 
position at Quatre Bras, about 2 o'clock. The Prince of Oruge, 
who had come upon the ground, received Ney's attack with 7,312 
men, consisting of the brigades of Saxe- Weimar and Bylandt, with 
16 pieces of artillery. Physical force, however, prevailed, and die 
Belgians were driven back into the Bois de Bossu : but, at this instant 
of time, Picton's English division came up with 7,282 combatants, 
making a gross totfd of 16,000 men and 30 guns, who were soon 
followed by 6,658 Brunswickers and Germans. Foy's division, 
sapported by a regiment of chasseurs a chevcd, fell vigorously upon 
the newly arrived British ; and Ney, who was pushing his advan- 
tage at this crisis, resolved, notwithstanding the strength of his 
adversary, to assume the offensive. It was about 4 o'clock, when 
Wellington, bringing up with him Van Merlen*s brigade of cavaliy, 
came upon the field and took the command. Ney, seeing the ac- 
cumulation of enemies suddenly opposed to him, changed his 
mind and awaited an attack, sending urgent and imperative orders 
to Count d'Erlon, who had been attached to his command in tiie 
morning, to bring up his corps-etarmSe : and he could not now do 
without them ; for English discipline and valour soon proved supe- 
rior to every effort that he could make, and in all of his attacks 
he had been already roughly repelled. The chasseurs de Piri were 
now launched against the Belgian cavalry, who could not be brought 
tofEUse the enemy, although led forward by their Prince in person, 
and fled with such precipitation that they nearly swept away the 
Duke and his staff. The Brunswick hussars however stood firm 
and renewed the fight, which gave time to the British brigades of 
Kempt and Packe to advance and check the enemy. It was now 
about 6 o'clock when Ney received the order from Napoleon, dated 
half-past 3 o'clock, which ended thus : ** L'armee prussienne est per- 
due si vous agissez vigoreusement. Le sort de la France est entre 
vos mains." At the same moment arrived General Delcambre, chief 
of the staff to Count d'Erlon, to report that the latter had received 
a pencil order from the Emperor to move immediately to aid the 
attack on Ligny I Ney was, however, under the circumstances, 
indisposed to part with the Count's assistance, and, notwithstanding 
the Emperor's orders, insisted on his return to his command, and 
sent back an order to this effect by the general. Indeed he was 
in somewhat of a strait how to carry out the Emperor's urgent 
request and jet retain a Teserve *, iox «X the moment he could 
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only order the cavalry brigades of Valmy and Pire to charge the 
British infantry. Kellermann's cuirassiers, nevertheless, advanced 
-with 800 sabres and fell upon the British regiments, who were com- 
pelled to form squares in haste, and soon presented such a serried 
line of glittering bayonets as neither lancer nor cuirassier could 
ever hope to penetrate. It was at this moment, and under these 
circumstances, that the first British division, conmianded by Ge- 
nerals Cook and Maitland, came upon the ground from Enghien, 
after a march of fifteen hours. The native courage of the Guards 
kindled at sight of the enemy, and as soon as they got into line 
they charged Prince Jerome's division, which held the wood of 
Bossu with 8,000 combatants, but notwithstanding all their endea- 
vours the British infantry could not get beyond the wood, within 
which they remained henuned till dark. The French cavalry, 
however, having been most severely treated in their repeated 
efforts to break through Ficton's division, were now dispersed 
and galloping wildly across the plain; and M. Thiers relates 
that General Kellermann, who had been dismounted, was seen 
without his hat, carried along in his flight by holding on to 
the bridles of two dragoons I It was clearly high time for Ney to 
bring up the division of Lefebvre-Desnouettes to cover the escape 
of the flying horsemen. The contest continued for three hours 
longer, while Ney still looked in vain for the arrival of D'Erlon's 
division ; but he had now adopted the defensive and withdrawn his 
line, retiring slowly and firmly behind a crowd of skirmishers, 
himself and his staff following on horseback in their rear, until at 9 
o'clock the entire corps entered their bivouac at Frasnes for the 
night. The veteran hrat)e dea braves had sought death on every side, 
and, seeing darkness set in upon his retreat, was heard to exclaim, 
boiling over with rage : ** VoiU ces boulets, je les voudrais tons 
avoir dans le ventre." 

Colonel Masvitz, who had been ordered by Bliicher to feel his 
way to the British army, crossed the eccentric path of Dronet 
towards Ligny, which has been noticed above, and thus learned 
authoritatively that it was the first French corps-d^armie, and not 
a British division, which was thus advancing to the rear of the 
Prussian right flank. It was at this juncture, too, that Napoleon 
satisfied himself, ou the other hand, that the troops which had been 
seen were not, as Vandanmie had supposed, a British reinforcement 
to Bliicher, and he immediately ordered forward the eight battalions 
with the numerous cavalry of the Imperial Guard, which stood 
ready to renew the attack upon Ligny and St. Amand. It was then 
that the veteran General Friant, commanding the Guard, ventured a 
piece of advice to his Emperor. ^* Sire, nous nef viendrons jamais 
% bout de ces gens-la si vous ne les prenez a revers." *^ Sois tran- 
quille," replied Napoleon; *' j'ai ordonne ce mouvement trois fois, 
et je vais I'ordonner une quatrieme." He had, in fact, despatched 
Xiabedoy^re to D'Erlon with the pencil order mentioned above, with 
directions that he should quit the Roman road and move upon the 
Prussian rear at the mill of Bry. The sun was just descending to 



cauee or other no attempt was n 
iod of the day that Marshal Blii 
\i in the mil^e the enemy's dn 
completely over faim as he lay oa the ground unrecognise 
as they had passed, bowever, the veteran got apon hi 
mouDtiag the horse of hia aide-de-eamp, Colonel vi 
qnietljf resomud his way at the head of his troops. Thi 
PnmiaD anny in this day's coaaict wag very severe. 
Tuiously elated at 14,000 men and 15 gans and 1 1,706 
gons. The loss soBtained by the British at Quatre Brt 
to 3,790 hart de combat. This included the brsTe Duke of 
who fell fighting nobly at the head of his own couni 
Belgian battery waa taken by the French bnt recover* 
that no guns were lost by either army at Qnatre Bras ; b 
that IS gons were left behind by the Prussians in battel 
It may now reasonably be enqnired, " What about Con 
corptSannee ? " With a real worthy of Drouet's diatingi 
tatioD, he was marching and countermarching the enti: 
1 1 in the morning be received orders at Oosselies to marcl' 
and Marbaia, to place himself noder the command of Ney 
had he gone a league when a staff officer &om Ney comi 
to join his corp*-tf amft at Quatre Braa. About half-[ 
day, Labedoyt^re arrived with the Emperor's orders ti 
Bryibothebad notgonefar when, between 5 and e o'clc 
D^cambre arrived with a renewed order from the Prioc 
to join him at Quatre Bras. In this emergeocy, be too 
his second in command, General DnmCte, who reconm 
they shontd endeavour to fulfil both orders, by dividing 
each marching different ways. Accordingly, Count 
the lefi, reached Ney when his camp at Fiasnes was 
repose, and Dumtle on his right, reached Bry at 9 oi 
after the Prussians had long since marched away ti 
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when he marched to Gembloux, where, not finding himself pnrsued, 
he rested with his division till midday on the 17th. Napo- 
leon persisted in the idea that Blucher had fallen back towards 
the Mease, so that, when Groachy arrived at the Imperial head- 
quarters after the battle was over for orders, he was directed to 
send Pajol with the cavalry and the division Teste on the Namur 
road. Between 8 and 9 in the morning Napoleon, according to his 
constant custom, was on his horse reviewing his troops and visiting 
the field of battle, and he sent to desire Marshal Groachy woald ac- 
company hinL It was scarcely worthy of his greatness that he 
also at this time desired Sonlt to write to Davoast, the Minister 
of War at Paris, to annoance " that the Emperor had succeeded 
in separating the British and Prussian armies, and that Welling- 
ton and Bliicher had saved themselves with difficulty ; the effect 
of which had been so theatrical that the firing had immediately 
ceased, and that the enemy had been routed in all directions." It is 
altogether unaccounted for why Napoleon's pursuit of Bliicher was 
so liUe and so languid. He had not even entered Ligny by 12 o'clock 
on the 17ih ; but, when about 2 o'clock he rode up to join Ney on 
the left and took leave of Marshal Grouchy, he again left directions 
with him to follow the Prussians : " Qu'on croyait en retraite sur 
la Mense." When Grouchy quitted the Emperor he rode to Gem- 
bloux, and there heard that a considerable division of Prussians 
had passed through before his arrival. He immediately ordered 
patrolling parties to be despatched in the two opposite directions 
of Wavre and Liege, and wMIe waiting their report he concentrated 
his divisions and placed them in position near the town. It was 
6 in the afternoon before he learned that the march of the enemy 
who had passed through had been on Wavre ; but it was already 
so late that orders were issued to his corps to bivouac for the night, 
and the forward march was given out for early morning. This force 
turned out to be Billow's army marching in &om Liege. Napo- 
leon had, however, already observed, as he rode from the field of 
Ligny, that the com was very much trodden down, which proved 
that numerous Prussians must have marched along that country ; 
and this first convinced him that Bliicher had inclined his retreat 
towards the British, and not, as he had sanguinely imagined, 
towards the Meuse, like a defeated force driven altogether out of 
the field. It so happened that the officer sent to announce to 
Wellington the retreat of Bliicher on Wavre was shot, and Colonel 
Sir Henry Hardinge, British Commissioner at the Prussian head- 
quarters, had also been wounded and lost his right hand ; so that 
the British Conmiander did not learn the real state of affairs on his 
left until 7 in the morning of the 17th, when the Duke's aide-de- 
camp, the Hon. Colonel Gordon, who had been sent with two squa- 
drons of hussars to make his way towards Sombreffe, luckily en- 
countered the Prussian General Grethen on the road, from whom he 
ascertained all the circumstances, and that Bliicher's line of retreat 
was on Wavre. As soon as the correct movements of the Prussian 
army were known to the Duke, he proceeded to break up firom the 
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vtUr» t,i^.\UKt : '^ V--r *:'/'.. 'J'^ l»'J9 lUV.*rf. If. *■.»:_ I: 'Whk fcJ#OTr lit: JDK 

uti»A *A ti«<; fKf; */A.\M. Jt w%» ';} in the afur&ooD bfdure ^h: fl2 

>/i iMlU'ty, ottfutr^ iir*: j but Jt wans f/n^iuptlr reepicmded xc» rj a» 
KiJiriuh ititifjtrry, i»>ji<:>i >j4i4 fiot y«t moved ofiL Thronciiaic ait 
'Juy Uh; tky hiMl tx^ij ovtir*»htf butpn^abl^- from the conensEim of 
Un' ifuittt tljtf b<?avily tiUnry^tA uthhh aU^ve Dojr opened, and dK 
ntih it'll Ut Utrrt'.ntMf tn/ that ii wuh not easy for the French annr to 
uvt-ituih Ui tli<: fiiitt what trtM^irtt »tiJI remained in front. Coot 
ii'Eiloh wo*, fi«;v<:rtlii'JeM, ordered forward by Napoleon, and irai 
djM't'/lily folJow<!«l by the 2ud aiid Cth corpM-iTanmie, and by the 
riiJfUMJi'raof OiTiicrul MiJbaud and the light cavalry' under GenenI 
Huln'rvU* i but lh<i ronilN wifre Hoon no cut up by the wet, that neither 
iin'ii nor hf /ix'N couliJ iiiiiki! their way very fast. At length, <m 
upiii'oiM'.liiiig Lh<! fon^iiLor KoigriieH near Genappe, the French cavaliy 
t'ltUM' up willi lliiil of tlie ItriliHh, commanded by General Lord 
llkbri'lffit. At thiH viJliiKo tho rood crouses the Dyle by a bridge 
foininiiiKh'd on I hit further Hide by Home high ground, on whidi 
t\w ltrili«li rcitr^Kiti^i*'^ w<m ""^ ])OHted. A heavy battery of 10 
piiiiM opiMHMl upon (ii» French uh they approached the Yillage, 
whii'h wiiN klill (uu'.iipicd l)y tiie 7ih huHMara; nevertheless, Subervie's 
liiiicrrH III lucked under ihn protection of four batteries, and a con- 
lliel ItMik plnee in lht« narrow Ntreot of the village, from which the 
Itniitiii were driven out with John, and both the French leader and 
I he fiiutninnditig <dUei*r of the 7th, Major Hodge, were killed. Lord 
1 In bridge Intniediutei)- brought forward the household brigade, who 
itiMiu reniored the Uglil and drove Miiliaud*8 cuirassiers back through 
iho (own.* A eunnonude, however, continued on both sides till 

* M I'hifia itrATtfIr n^afrU I lint In thi« affklr th(t Fronch colonel Sourd, having 

/iMi/ /i/a III III tirt«'krii ttt v'«HVtt Ht)«l hnlf vi^iiHratitl lYum hl« bodv, dismounted to 

aiihiuit III All itiiijiuUUuUi Aud, v«luTUlu$ Vo V\x« mA4\%) cantLnued to command his 
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daik, when the French army formed up in front of Planchenoit and 
bivonacked opposite Mont St. Jean. The Imperial head-quarters 
were established for the night at the Ferme du Caillou, while the 
Duke placed his head-quarters in the Tillage of Waterloo, some 
distance behind the British position. 



18. Battle of Waterloo. 

In the meanwhile the British army concentrated, and took up 
its position in good order and in three columns. The first, under 
General Lord Hill, marched upon the chauss^e leading from Nivelles 
to Braine le Leude, behind which town he rested his right flank, 
extending his line leftwards across the Nivelles road. The second 
column consisted of the reserve under the Prince of Orange, which 
marched along the great chausaie from Charleroi through Genappe, 
and passing behind HilPs corps formed up in and about Merbes 
Braine. The third column, under Prince Frederick of Orange, 
consisting of 17,500 men under Chasse and part of the 4th British 
division under Cole, formed the extreme right of the Allied army 
as far off as Halle, where they guarded the roads leading from Mons 
and Tournay to Brussels. Hougoumont and its garden enclosure 
were ordered to be placed in a state of defence ; the doors and 
windows were blocked and barricaded, and the walls creneleed, 
while the British Guards, with some companies of Nassau riflemen, 
were directed to occupy it Hougoumont covered the return of 
the right flank, which stood en potence with the rest of the army, 
which occupied the ridge in front of the village of Mont St. Jean, 
extending two miles towards the farm of La Haye Sainte, where it 
crossed tiie high road from Charleroi to Brussels and thence in 
fh>nt of the hamlet of La Haye. The main body of the army was 
therefore formed up in this manner: — 19 battalions in a connected 
line between the two great roads, and 24 battalions to the left 
of the Charleroi road. A second line of 24 battalions, with all 
the cavalry, was arranged just at the back of the dip of the ridge 
behind. To Plcton was intrusted the command of the left wing and 
the defence of the farm of La Haye Sainte. A road with a hedge- 
side leading to Wavre ran along the entire top of this ridge. The 
main Prussian army stood at Wavre across the chaussie leading 
from Namur to Brussels ; but its right wing, under General Lieu- 
tenant Yon Ziethen, was already encamped about Chain. On the 
morning of the 18th, a little before the fight commenced, Graf 
Billow von Dennewitz, whom we left marching from Gembloux 
on Wavre, received orders to incline to his left and occupy the 
defile and chapel of St. Lambert, by which the entire valley of the 
little brook of La Lasne to Planchenoit was threatened, and this 
amply secured the left flank of Wellington, whose solicitude for his 

regiment ! The tale j>erbaps, ought to hare been related in the French historian's 
own words ; for, to Efnglish ears, a bounce would be too mild a term to describe 
■uch ridiculous impossibilities, which very probably do great injustice to some 
dashing high-spirited young officer who was here engaged, and acted heroicall^^ 
▼OL. IV. B B 
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right flank, where he all along considered himself most Tolner- 
able, still existed. Many anxious inquiries were directed towards 
this quarter, and continual cavalry patroles w«re sent throo^out the 
day along the Nivelles chaussie. It had rained incessantly from 
mid-day on the 17th, and as evening closed in the weather became 
still more wild and stormy. The wind was violent, thunder roUed, 
lightning flashed, and a more cheerless bivouac could not have 
been occupied by armies intent upon that Inmiortal struggle which 
was to prove the decisive battle of the age. The troops accord- 
ingly awoke in the morning light in much weariness and dis- 
I comfort ; the corn-fields were everywhere beaten down and sodden 
i with wet, and the ways were cut up and muddy, or, as the French 
I term it, digradis. The sun did not break out till 8 o'clock, and 
! it is said that Napoleon, in consequence of this state of things, 
I deemed it necessary to delay his attack, since his engineer officers 
reported that in the condition in which the ground was the guns 
could only be manoeuvred with great difficulty, and that at this 
season of the year an hour or two of sunshine might give the surface 
of the soil a little consistency. Influenced by that restless spirit 
with which he always seemed imbued, notwithstanding his ap- 
parent external calm. Napoleon allowed himself but short repose, 
and at 1 or 2 in the morning he walked forth from Bougueaa's farm- 
house in company with General Bertrand. He had expected to 
see his enemies preparing to retreat, for he could not conceive it pos- 
sible that the English and Prussians would dare to fight him with the 
great Foret de Soignies in their rear ; and he exclaimed, as Soolt had 
done at Orthez : " Ah ! je les tiens done, ces Anglais. Nous avons 
quatre-vingt-dix chances sur cent sur notre cote." He was told that 
*^ the English infantry are the very devil to fight," and " qa'il fldlait 
chercher a les vaincre par des manoeuvres plutot que par des attaques 
directes ;" but he treated with contempt the notion that because other 
French armies under his lieutenants had been beaten, they could resist 
his skill and resources, adding, however, " Je le sais ; aussi vais-je 
manoeuvrer." Nevertheless, his own observations and the reports 
of his spies convinced him that the enemy was resting without the 
slightest appearance of slinking frova. the confliot, and at 8 in the 
morning he called his generals around him, announced to them his 
intention to attack^ and explained his plan. 

He had seen that Wellington's position was well chosen and suit- 
ably occupied, and that its slight elevation and gentle slope towards 
the front which was most opposed to his observation were exceed- 
ingly favourable for the play of artillery. No part of the position 
was remarkable for natural strength, but he perceived that in some 
places artificial defences had been applied. He had seen that along 
the entire length of the ridge a quick hedge, bordering the by-way 
above spoken of, aflfbrded a sort of rampart to the troops posted 
behind it on the summit of Mont St Jean, and that an abattis was 
placed near La Haye Salnte, where the chaussie mounts the hill, 
i/bu^oumont, and the little farm-houses called La Haye and 
Papelotte, all three of wYiicb. Aa.^ «X tk« bottom of the slope, 
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were also yisibly barricaded and garrisoned. Immediately be- 
yond this point the ground formed a deep natural ravine, which 
only a few troops appeared to be left to watch and defend ; but his 
reconnoissance, so far as he had been able to carry it, did not enable 
him to discover that the greater part of the British cavalry were 
formed in two or three lines behind the infantry, and could sally 
forth to scour the entire left flank of the position. 

The Emperor ordered his army to form in 11 columns : 4 as a 
first line, 4 as a support, and 3 as a reserve. The divisions Durutte, 
Marcognet, Donzelot, and Guyot, together with the light cavalry 
of Jacquinot, followed by the cuirassiers of Milhaud and the 
lancers of Daumont and Subervie, were to compose the main at- 
tack upon the three advanced posts that comprised Wellington's 
centre and left — namely, La Haye Sainte, La Haye, and Papelotte. 
This grand division was placed under the command of D'Erlon ; but 
the supreme direction of the attack from that flank was under Ney. 
The divisions Bachelu, Foy, and Jerome Bonaparte, with the light 
cavalry of Pire, supported by all the cavalry under Count Valmy, 
composing the attack on the left flank, was marched upon the farm 
of Hougoumont ; and this grand division was intrusted to General 
Reille. The Imperial Gus^, under Friant, Morand, and Barrois, 
with the 3 divisions composing the corps of Comte de Lobau, 
forming the reserve, were placed between Rossomme and Plan- 
chenoit. The corps-d^armee of Gerard and Vandammc, and the 
cavalry of Excelmanns, constituted the separate command of Marsha) 
Grouchy, to whom the Emperor now sent the most pressing orders, 
that, while he kept close watch upon the Prussian army at Wavre, he 
should have some 7,000 men ready to march to his aid. It is asserted 
that Napoleon was then for the first time aware that the PrussiauE 
had not been so much shaken as he had supposed by the fight at 
liigny on the 16th, and that they were actually in position in a line 
-vrith, and very close to, the British. No troops had, up to this time, 
been sent to watch or defend the defile of Saint Lambert, through 
which it was already clear that an advance could have been made 
against his own right wing ; but it is asserted that this was the 
duty of Marshal Grouchy. What is certain, however, is, that after 
the battle commenced, and while Marshal Grouchy was still beyond 
the Dyle, General Gerard, as soon as he heard the sound of heavy 
artillery, which his ju«^ement and experience convinced him 
"betokened a contest very much resembling a general action, he 
went direct to Grouchy and asked permission to march away with 
all his division to occupy Saint Lambert; but at that time the 
Marshal, who had been very much imbued with the Emperor's own 
persuasion that the British would not stand and fight in front of 
the For^t de Soignies, was indisposed to use any discretion in oppo- 
sition to the orders of the Emperor, as far as up to that time they 
had reached him.* After having despatched these orders to the 

* Marshal Gerard has published a pamphlet, showing that, if his advice had at 
this iDOinent been listened to, he might have averted the disaster which tieC^ 
Napoleon by the flank march of the Prussian army, and he verbally gave x.>nA v~ 
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several corps-iVarmie and divisions, Napoleon is represented to have 
lain down for an hour to take some repose, trusting to his brodier 
Jerome, who stood by him, to awaken him at 11 o'clock. He 
slept soundly until he was roused according to orders, whoi, 
mounting his horse, he rode to the farm of La Belle Alliance, 
whence he could command a general view of the atteck he had 
directed. By half-past 11 the French army was everywhere in 
movement, and the division Jerome Bonaparte had already 
reached the orchard boundary of Hougoumont, marching forward 
under the fire of a tremendous cannonade, preceded by the fire ci 
a host of tirailleurs, who drove the Nassau yagers through the 
wood and to the rear of the chateau. Colonel Lord Saltoon, who 
commanded what may be termed the garrison, immediately brought 
up the light companies of Migor-General Byng*s brigade of Guards, 
and repelled the attack ; but the French divisions Foy and Bachela 
soon arrived in support of the Prince, when Colonels Macdonnell 
and Home were obliged to sally out of the farm buildings and charge 
several times ; but at length the brigade Baudouin, after a stubborn 
fight, compelled the Guards to withdraw withinside the ch&teau. 
A cloud of tirailleurs then pushed immediately through the wood, 
under the fire of 30 heavy guns, which poured boSi round and 
grape shot into the enclosure on every side. The Guards, however, 
aimed with fatal certainty from the loopholes of the creneleed 
walls and fVom the windows and summit of the building, so that 
the enemy, who had forced the outward gate, were driven out again 
and the gate closed. General Foy's division still chased the Nassau 
troops before them through the wood and orchard, until Wellington, 
witnessing their distress, ordered the howitzer brigade to open vigo- 
rously upon these groves ; but as it was clearly impossible for the 
troops to hold their ^und in them, Byng sent down other light 
companies from the bngade of Guards, and though the French actu- 
ally held possession of the hedge of the orchard, these troops opened 
fire upon them fh>m the top of the garden wall, and compelled them 
to slink for shelter into the ditch which ran parallel with the hedge 
fh)nting Mon Plaisir. General Baudouin was here struck down 
dead, and Reille, seeing the determined opposition he met with and 
the loss that had already ensued, and not deeming the object worth 
the deadly sacrifice, now gave orders to his divisions to desist from 
the attack.* Thus matters stood at Hougoumont till 2 o'clock, 
when Saltoun was relieved in its defence, and there was a lull in 
the battle ; but at this attack of Hougoumont General Baudouin, 
commanding the 1st brigade, had been killed, and Prince Jerome 
and Foy wounded. 

In the meantime Ney*s attack had commenced upon the centre 
of the British line, preceded by the martial music of those ex- 
account to the Author when he had the honour of meeting him at the palace of 
Compidgne at the marriage of the King of the Belginns in 1834. 

* AH those who visited Hougoumont after the battle will agree with Alison's 
Account, that the trees in the garden and orchard bore singular proof of the 
giubbomaeu of the conflict for its possession. 
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citing airs which more all soldiers, but more particularly French- 
men, to a state of high enthusiasm. Napoleon rode along their 
ranks and roused the feeling almost to madness, as, with his usual 
terse eloquence, he addressed to them a few words. Remaining to 
witness their effect, he dismounted near the spot, manifestly anxious, 
and with his glass commanding the field on every side. As he 
looked about him at this time, he first thought he espied troops 
moying in the direction of Saint Lambert, and called Soult's at- 
tention to it, who saw the dust, and considered that it must cer- 
tainly be that of Grouchy's division. He instantly ordered the 
cavalry divisions of Daumont and Subervie to move rapidly in the 
direction of Saint Lambert, in order to communicate with the 
troops Having ; and with a view, if they were friends, to hasten 
their advance, or, if they should prove to be enemies, to form up 
en potence below Frischermont, in rear of the extreme right of the 
French army, in order to restrain their further approach. General 
Bernard, one of the Emperor's aide-de-camps, who had been de- 
spatched at the first discovery, hastened back at this time with 
the alarming report : *' Sire, ce sont les Prussiens, je n'en doutais 
point" The patroles soon brought in an orderly hussar, who had 
been intercepted, bearing a despatch to the Duke of Wellington 
from General Biilow, which apprised him of his arrival at Saint 
Lambert, and that he there awaited further orders. This was about 
1 o'clock, when another staff officer was at once despatched in 
haste to Marshal Grouchy, to require him to march up with all 
speed pour Scraser Biilow. Orders were at the same time sent to 
Count Lobau to carry forward forthwith his two infantry divisions 
of reserve to oppose the march of the Prussian general, whom the 
verbal report of the prisoner stated to be coming up at the head of 
30,000 men ; but at the same time it was believed that the Prussians 
had decidedly halted to await further orders, as mentioned in the 
despatch. 

Napoleon, in consequence of these alarms, had delayed Ney*s 
attack, but Drouet was ready formed up to commence it, and his 
snen eager to avenge their being out of the battle of the 16th ; but it 
w^as nearly 2 o'clock when Count d'Erlon's corps-d'armee advanced 
under the fire of 78 guns, some of them 12-pounders. The brigade 
Alix, under the conmiand of Quiot, was led forward by Ney him- 
self along the chauss^e, and fell with great vigour upon La Haye 
Sainte, which was occupied by the Hanoverian brigade of Vincke, 
which the battalion of Liineburg was afterwards sent down to re- 
inforce. D'Erlon, however, first came in contact with the Bel- 
gian brigade of Perponcber, who could only oppose 2,000 men 
to resist the advance of this very superior force coming forward 
under a murderous fire. But Picton immediately sent up to their 
support the brigades of Kempt and Packe, and it was while leading 
forward the 42nd and 92nd regiments by an able movement upon 
the left of Drouet's column, that this most distinguished general 
of the ** fighting division " received a musket -ball in the head 
and fell to the ground. Wellington, perceiving that Droue.C^'^i^sKsiks:^ 
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was getting in advance of the column which was directed against 
La Haye Sainte, debouched Ponsonby's brigade of heavy cavalry 
consisting of the Royals, Greys, and Enni^llens, who were now 
led against the head of the column by General Lord Uxbridge, 
and these horse rushed on the infantry in march with such terrific 
violence as to bear down all opposition; the two eagles of the 
45th and 105 th regiments were captured, and getting into the 
midst of the batteries, 7 guns were overturned, while the can- 
noneers were dispersed on every side. The English squadrons 
pushing on through the interval between the divisions Donzelot 
and Marcognet, upset 15 more guns, and sabred the gunners. Na- 
poleon witnessed this irruption ; and Lacoste, the guide who 
attended him, relates that he exclaimed, '* Regardez ces chevaux 
gris ! quelles braves troupes ! comme ils se travalllent ! " However, 
it was no time for idle remarks, and he instantly galloped to the 
spot, sending forward Milhaud's cuirassiers, consisting of the bri- 
gades o( Travers and Farine, with the lancers of Jacquinot The 
cavalry of the British, who were much scattered in the heat of 
this encounter, were readily repulsed, and the guns released ; when 
Drouet, with his flank secured, at once set to work to rally his 
men. In the hurried retreat of the heavy brigade into their po- 
sition, they lost their chivalrous leader. Sir William Ponsonby, 
who, while endeavouring to reform his men, was pierced to the 
heart with a lance. The dragoons, however, soon reformed 
under cover of Yandeleur's brigade, consisting of the 10th, 12th, 
and 16th light dragoons, who fell vigorously upon the French 
lancers, making many of them prisoners, and driving them back 
to Papelotte ; but in this mel^. the colonels of both the 12th and 
16th fell to the ground grievously wounded. The result of the 
charge was to put hors de combat, for the time, almost every gun 
in the French line ; and never, perhaps, did the charge of an 
equal number of horse achieve greater success.* It has been 
alleged that D'Erlon's line was brought forward under a new for- 
mation of eight deployed colunms, massed without any intervals, 
so that when the British cavalry came down upon the flank, it could 
neither form squares nor fire with any effect Of course, while the 
horse attacked this agglomeration, the guns played havoc with the 
mass, so that the French infantry were for the moment put entirely 
hxyrs de combat In the meanwhile, under the covec of the cavalry 
sent up by the Emperor to D'Erlon, the divisions Alix and Don- 
zelot, led by Ney with his accustomed impetuosity, again assailed 
the farm-house of La Haye Sainte. The attack was stoutly re- 
pelled by Kempt's brigade of the 28th, 32nd, and 79th, supported 
by the Germans under Baron Alten. 

Wellington was at this period of the day posted by the side of 

* The '* Annals of War" would not be complete without allowing them to include 

the account by a French statesman and historian of the reason of this famous cavalry 

success. M. Lamartine says of this affair : " I) dte les freins des brides des chevaux 

pour empdcher qu'ils les arretent dat\« le charge. U fait distribuer de Teau de vie 

sux cavaliers pour enivrer l^homme de teu pewdxivl <\>x« le clairon enirre le cheyal, 

et U les lance ful-m^me, ventre ^ ictre, %vit \e%\t«TvXft« dML^owx.^ S«axL V* 
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a tree, long aftenrards known by the name of the Wellington tree, 
hot now destroyed. From this elevated point it is belieyed that 
he saw the adyance of D'Erlon's columns of attack on both sides 
of La Haye Sainte in their agglomerated formation,* and that his 
natorally clear vision at once detected its cumbrous character, *' too 
deep for attack, and too close for deploying."t With ready decision 
he sent forward, as we have seen, the cavalry of Sir William 
Ponsonby, supported by that of Vandeleur, who came down rapidly 
and unexpectedly, in ihe manner stated^ both against the infantry 
and the artillery ; but they found no horse to check them, for the 
two cavalry divisions of Subervie and Daumont had gone to the right 
with Lobau. Napoleon saw with dismay the deficiency that existed 
in that arm, and galloped off in person to direct Milhaud to send up 
his cuirassiers. In a very short time the brigades Farine and 
Travers arrived on the spot, when, as above related, the British 
cavalry were readily driven back ; but no less than 5,000 men had 
been left on the field, and D*£rlon was glad to withdraw his entire 
colunm, shaken and disorganised, back even to the heights about La 
Belle Alliance, nor were they capable of being employed again with 
any efficiency for thie rest of the day. Not only in and about the 
farm, but on the left of it, a conflict still continued, and a Hano- 
yerian brigade, driving the French in disorder down the hill, was 
suddenly set upon by the French cuirassiers before it could form 
square, and almost destroyed. Wellington, however, ordered for- 
ward the household brigade of heavy cavalry under Lord Edward 
Somerset, and these splendid horsemen, fresh and overflowing with 
strength and vigour, led on by Lord Uxbridge in person, bore down 
npon the cuirassiers, who were fairly overwhelmed by their weight ; 
and the lancers of Jacquinot, who had pursued the German infantry 
np to the very plateau, were soon brought back by the sight of the 
Life Guards, and got down the slope again without difficulty. Ney, 
with the divisions Quiot and Donzelot, still fought on amidst the 
buildings of La Haye Sainte, which were set on fire more than 
once; but happily its German garrison, commanded by Baring, 
kept down the flames, and repelled successive assaults until their 
ammunition failed, when they were obliged to yield the farm to 
the enemy. The Prince de la Moskowa, now looking about *' for 
other reaJms to gain,** sent his aide-de-camp. Colonel Heymes, to 
Napoleon for more infantry ; but the Emperor, fully aware of the 
destruction of D'Erlon's column, and of the imminence of Billow's 
adyance, replied with some irritation : D'oii veut-il que j'en prenne ? 
Veut-il que j*en fasse faire? Voyez ce que j'ai sur les bras, et 
Toyez k qui me reste.'' It was half-past 3 or about 4 o'clock when 
the French won the farm of La Haye Sainte. 

Another and more determined attack was made about this period 
of (he battle upon Hougoumont, into which Colonel Woodford with 
the Coldstream Guards had now entered, while Colonel Hepburn 
had succeeded to the reoccupation of the orchard. Here the French 

* Charras, Thiers, Muffling, Hooper. t Brialmont. 
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assault failed totally ; although the cross discharge of artillerj into 
and oyer the enclosure, and the incessant shelling froin the mortan 
and howitzers, set the buildings in flames, which extended to the 
chapel and the stables ; and many wounded defenders perished in ^ 
conflagration, which only terminated at the foot of the crucifix of the 
chapel. The gallant Guards, nevertheless, held the burning ruins to 
the last against repeated and desperate attacks, in which, it is thought, 
8,000 men must have perished. At this period of the day the whole 
of the 1st and 2nd corpa-d^armie had been brought into action, and 
had suffered immense losses. The 6th corps, under Coant Loban, 
was, it is true, intact, but, although it had not been employed, it was 
fully occupied in face of BUlow. Reille, though unsaccessfol against 
Hougoumont, had with him 3 divisions, of which those of Dnmtte 
and Bachelu were comparatively uninjured, but these conld not 
readily be made available elsewhere. Wellington speedily detected 
that he had no longer anything to fear for his right flank, against 
which there was no appearance of any attempt by the Halle road, 
and consequently now resolved to withdraw troops from that side 
to strengthen his centre. It is a favourite fallacy of the French 
historians to suppose that at this period there was great disorder 
in the rear of the British army, and that Wellington even meditated 
a retreat It is scarcely necessary to repeat that there is not a tittle 
of evidence to justify a belief that a retreat of the British army was 
ever thought of; and if any man of common sense will ask him- 
self ihe question why at this period of the day Wellington should 
have deemed a retreat necessary, he can readily arrive at the con- 
viction that it must be a delusion. He had, it is true, lost the 
farm of La Haye Sainte, but he still had hold of Hougonmont. No 
hostile attempt had as yet been made upon the position of Mont St 
Jean or the right flank, where the whole Prussian army was actually 
moving in very great force upon the French attack, which had 
ceased to be very threatening after the calamity that had be- 
fallen its infantry. Be that as it might, Wellington at this time 
ordered up Baron Chass^ with a Belgian division from Braine la 
Leude to the assistance of his left wing, and directed Lord Hill to 
prepare Mitchell's brigade of Clinton's division to follow the Bel- 
gians in the same direction. 

It was half-past 4 o'clock, and Billow's advance was now becoming 
menacing. General Duhesme, with 8 battalions of the Young Guard, 
was sent to reinforce Count Lobau, and the Emperor, though he 
could not send infantry to Ney's requisition, was very desirous that 
the Marshal should make a determined attempt to force through the 
British centre, now that he seemed to have the key by the occupa- 
tion of the farm of La Haye Sainte. The Prince de la Moskowa 
desired no better task, and, having no infantry at his disposal, 
resolved upon attempting it by a crushing attack of cavalry. The 
divisions Delort and Wathier of the carbineers of Milhaud, and 
the chasseurs and lancers of the Guards under Lefebvre-Desnouettes, 
were consequently united with the heavy cavalry of the Guard under 
j Gayotj and reinforced, by order of the Emperor, with the two divi- 
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sions L*Heritier and Roussel of the cavalry of Kellermann. By 
this means, 21 squadrons of cuirassiers, 7 squadrons of lancers, and 
12 squadrons of chasseurs de chevcd^ in all 40 squadrons (or about 
5,400 sabres), ^rere seen to set off at a trot ; and as many more 
horsemen were formed up in columns oi attack in support to the 
left of the Charleroi road, between that and Hougoumont. An 
immense power of artillery was collected, which opened from the 
elevated ground near La Belle Alliance to cover the projected 
movement. Wellington saw the preparations making below, and 
knew that he had no force of cavalry to confront £is imposing 
body after the events of the morning, which had very much shat- 
tered his efiSciency in that arm, and he knew likewise that he was 
overmatched by the French artillery ; nevertheless, he had no mis- 
givings, for he could rely with the greatest confidence on the 
steadiness of his infantry, and on their ability to resist the threatened 
irruption of cavalry. 

The enemy's guns, though opening with great force and fury, 
were, however, some 1,200 yards distant, and the ground was some- 
what in favour of the British position, so that the fire did not pro- 
dace any very serious efifect beyond the iblouissement of a cannonade, 
and its noise is reported to have been stunning ; but as Ney led for- 
ward his horsemen up the slope of the position the British batteries 
opened their guns, which told with fearful effect upon the enemy, as, 
advancing at a trot to the very top of the ridge, they neared them 
and came under their fire. Suddenly some bugles were heard to 
sound, and all the artillerymen, abandoning their guns and tum- 
brils, ran back into the infantry squares, which were now solidly 
formed to receive the attack, unshaken by the glittering display 
of cuirasses and dazzling helmets. The French cavalry, proud 
of the facile acquisition of the British guns, dashed against the 
masses, who opened a fearful and deadly fire, that scattered them 
in every direction. A multitude of squares, placed chequerwise, 
flanked and defended one another, and while it was death to attempt 
to pass through them, it was death alike to stand still upon the 
plateau. The angles of the squares were of course more vulnerable 
than the sides, and at these the horsemen rushed, but only to their 
destruction. Silently and sternly they delivered their fire, covering 
the salients by flanking them on every side. Scarcely a word was 
beard but " close up," " close up," " close ranks," as here and there 
a gap was occasioned by some casualty or another. The cuirassiers, 
confident in their coats of steel, ran upon the bayonets and almost 
bounded back from them with the impulse. Saddles were emptied 
on all sides, and wild riderless horses, taking flight, were followed 
by whole ranks of dragoons raising their sabres in air, or with heads 
down, galloping by entire squadrons from off the plateau. In a 
moment the artillery gunners quitted the protection of the squares, 
and running up to their guns, which were most of them ready loaded, 
opened heavily with grape and with every species of projectile, so 
that many of the unfortunate horsemen rolled heels over head as 
they descended the slope of the hill. All this timft ^Jesl^^ "^xNibSc^ 
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infantry formations on the plateau remained unbroken ; not one of 
them had yielded an inch. 

As soon as they recovered breath, the daring gallant cavaliers, 
smarting with anger and with shame, rallied as best they could, and, 
at the well-known voices of their intrepid leaders, again mounted to 
the plateau ; again the gunners abandoned their guns and took re- 
fuge within the squares ; but of course, having failed in their first 
formation, the succeeding attacks, when en dibandade, were less 
formidable. The wild exciting combat was renewed. The indignant 
cuirassiers gnashed their teeth in impotent rage against the unremit- 
ting iron shower that fell in a pitiless storm upon and around them, 
until, to complete their discomfiture, the British hussar brigade, 
under Sir Hussey Vivian, was seen to pour through the interv^s of 
the serried squares and to fall upon the disordered crowd, capturing 
or slaying them on every side. Ney, who had led the squadrons nobly 
in a dozen attempts against the squares almost alone, escaped harm- 
less ; but L'Heritier was wounded severely, Delort was both shot 
and sabred, Guyot was dismounted and trampled upon by both friends 
and enemies ; Milhaud, Roussel, and others, had horses killed under 
them. Ney, already on the fourth horse he had mounted that day, 
meeting D'Erlon, embraced him, saying : " Tiens bien, mon ami, 
car toi et moi, si nous ne mourons pas ici sous les battes des Anglais, 
il ne nous reste qu'a tomber miserablement sous les balles des 
emigres." In the midst of this extraordinary scene, a bitter infantry 
conmct was raging at the bottom of the slope, where the division 
Donzelot was opposed by the 52nd, 71st, and 95th regiments, with 
a Brunswicker and Belgian regiment, all of whom resisted stoutly 
every attempt of D'Erlon to carry up his men to assist in the meUe 
above. And now, as the torrent of fugitive cavalry poured down 
the slope for a third and fourth time, and rolled in agitated waves 
over the field, Colquhoun Grant, with a fresh brigade of light 
dragoons, met the discomfited French horsemen, their horses blown 
and themselves fatigued, and at length relieved effectually the en- 
during infantry both on the plateau above and in the valley below.* 
All this time a sustained combat continued for the possession of 
Papelotte and the farm La Haye, both which still renuuned to the 
French division Durutte ; and a fight surged in the enclosures and 
house of Hougoumont, which had no result on the battle but to 
induce Wellington to bring up more and more troops from the 
side of Merbes Braine to the plateau. 

Since half-past 4 cannon shot had been interchanged between 

* M. Thiers, quoting General Foy's oninion, remarks, "aue jamais dans sa 
longue carridre militaire il n'avalt assist^ a un tel spectacle ; ' but the historian 
altogether misstates the generaPs inference, which was — not the cutting to pieces 
of a single regiment (if that had been true, which it was not) — ^but the enduring 
and devoted courage and steady discipline which pervaded the British squares, 
crushed by a murderous artillery, and with lancers and cuirassiers riding hither 
and thither like drunken men around them. It required something out of the 
common to " feed death *' thus inactire and unmoved, and it was this wondrous 
soUdariti of the British infantry which excited the admiration of one to whom 
war's awful sacrifices had been familiar. Napoleon is reported to have siud, as he 

crossed the threshold of his paXace, ** It was Ney, who behaved like a fool, and 

sacriSced all my cavalry.** 
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B&low's Prussian advance and Lobau's corps, near Frischennont ; 
bnt aboat 5 o'clock Bliicher himself, with a force consisting of his 
Idth, 14th, 15th, and 16th brigades, crossed the little brook Lasne, 
where it forms the defile of Saint Lambert, and came upon the 
field, followed at 6 o'clock by General Ziethen, who marched down 
from Chain to the left of the British position and deployed, while 
two Pmsfian batteries opened fire against two French divisions 
near Smohain, under which the divisions of Losthen and Hiller 
carried the castle of Frischermont. It is said that Napoleon, 
surrounded by the 15 battalions of his Guard and all the reserve 
of his cavalry, saw the arrival of the Prussians with calmness, con- 
▼inced that it only heralded the arrival of Grouchy, and thinking 
that by putting on a firm face at that crisis, and not precipi- 
tating it, he could take the Prussian army in front and rear 
and still snatch the victory. The Prussians came upon the field 
en iehehn, left in front, and skirting the Bois de Paris attained 
the village of Agria. The Count Lobau, a fine lofty old soldier, 
rode in Sie midst of his corps-d^armie, charging Lowtber^s and 
Hitler's infantry, at the head of the advancing line, and opposing 
Sobervie's cavalry to that of Prince William, by which means 
he hoped to crush the Prussian advance in detail, as it had been 
considerably disarranged by the march across the deep and boggy 
country : but without heeding the French attack, which was boldly 
and successfully put aside, Bliicher moved perseveringly onward, 
so that at half-past 6 some of his gun-shot actually fell into the 
midst of the Imperial Guard at Rossomme. Napoleon accordingly 
ordered Duhesme, with the Young Guard and 24 guns, to move on 
Planchenoit Geno^ Pely was also sent into the Bois de Chan- 
telet with the Imperial command, ^* General, tenez fortement, car 
voos appuyez tout le mouvement." The French troops, from the 
houses of the village of Planchenoit and every line of hedge of 
its gardens, and from behind every tree and bush that could afford 
cover in tiie wood, opened a continuous and well-sustained fire, 
while the artillery covered the plain with shot, shell, and grape. 
These vigorous measures checked Billow's advance, and succeeded, 
for the time, in silencing his batteries. 

The Emperor, thus menaced seriously on his right flank, and not 
having succeeded in establishing his left upon any portion of the 
English line, resolved upon the great manceuvre which is distin- 
guished as the last efifort of his military genius,— the entire change 
of his line upon the centre, where he had obtained some slight 
advantage, so as to throw forward his left, where still remained the 
Old Guard, who had not as yet fired a shot. The report was at this 
time circulated in the French army, designedly, and by a succession 
of staff officers sent for this purpose through the lines, that Grouchy 
was arrived, and that victory was no longer doubtful. 10 bat- 
talions of the Old Guard, the last reserve of the French Emperor, 
were forthwith ordered up from La Belle Alliance, to which they 
had been already advanced, and thrown into the somewhat peculiar 
formation of 4 battalions in line and 3 on each flank in close <i.^i«5sssi.N 
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of which Friant took the commaDd, and led the entire Gnard for- 
ward, while Reille was ordered to hring up every regiment that 
he could find still remaining to the left wing to aid the meditated 
attack, on which this last hope of success rested. As they 
marched past Napoleon, waving their fur caps, brandishing their 
arms, and shouting at the top of their voices " Vive TEmpereur,** 
Marshal Ney came up, and Napoleon desired him to accompany 
theuL At this moment the British general stood upon the 
ridge and regarded the movement ; anxious doubtless at the sight, 
yet calm and composed, he expressed confidence in the final 
result after his own peculiar &shion: '*Hard pounding this, 
gentlemen ; but we will pound the longest" Riding to the right, 
which was the threatened point, he ordered the troops to lie down 
on the crest they occupied, in order to obtain some shelter fh>m 
the enemy's tremendous cannonade, which now opened to herald 
the advance of the Guard. This was the constant prelude of every 
great attack made by the French Emperor. The Duke directed 
tiie fire of all the English guns to be turned upon the dense mass 
of the Imperial Guard as they moved up to ihe hill, who were 
already, according to the French habit, shouting loudly, ** Vive 
TEmpereur ; ** but he ordered his own men to maintain the most 
rigid and soldierlike silence, and not to rise from the ground 
till they were ordered. **Be cool, my boysl" was sufficient 
to restrain their impatience. Hill had been brought up from the 
right wing with Sir Frederick Adam's brigade to flank the de- 
fence of file position, and Maitland's brigade of Guards occupied 
its sununit; but Adam's brigade, consisting of the 52nd, 71st, and 
95th, and Halket's brigade, consisting of the 7drd, SOth, d3rd, and 
69th, on the other flank of the Guards, were made ready tp receive 
the attack, and were all formed four deep, while 60 guns, coolly 
and admirably served, played upon the enemy's mass. The Impe- 
rial Guard mounted tiie hill with their accustomed gallantry, pre- 
ceded, as was usual with the French, by a cloud of tirailleurs. The 
divisions Foy and Bachelu at the same time, one at each side of 
Hougoumont, moved to attack the reverse of the hill, where the 
German legion brigade were ready prepared to receive them. 
It was a quarter past 7 o'clock when the first of the fur caps topped 
Mont St. Jean. The British, resting on the ground, received the 
stirring command (whether from their colonel Lord Saltoun, or 
from the Duke himself, it does not in the least signify), " Up, Guajixis, 
and at them I " and immediately springing to their feet, like men 
rising out of the earth, at once poured in a volley so close and well- 
directed that the first ranks of the Imperial Guard, taken in a heap, 
reeled back, and were shaken in their formation, positively stag- 
gered by the leaden blow ; until at the word " Charge '* following 
rapidly upon the action of fire, and before the smoke could clear 
away to show them their opponents, a most sonorous and terrific 
"Hourrah I " rang in their ears, which so embarrassed and dumb- 
foanded even the veterans o? "Wagram and Austerlitz, that they 
turned and fled at the shout, and. To\\%^^o'^'(i\k<&\AU. amidst con- 
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fiision and slaughter. The British Guards, with the most admirable 
discipline, only followed them a few paces, and falling again into 
rank retomed to their position on the ridge prepared for another 
assault, if the wonderful leading of Friant and Michel could ha^e 
accomplished it ; but both these highly esteemed generals of the 
Guard had fallen in this murderous onslaught ; a loss sufficient to 
have damped the ardour of the best troops in the world. 

According to his accustomed plan. Napoleon had supported this 
main attack by false ones on the flanks, and D^Erlon's division, 
being now reformed in the centre of the line, had again united with 
Donzelot's, and moved up against the position behind La Haye Sainte, 
-where they were encountered by Ompteda*s brigade of the Hano- 
verian legion, and by the 4th, 95th, 27th, and other battalions of 
British infantry. The Prince of Orange gallantly advanced to 
meet this projected assault upon Mont St. Jean at the head of 2 
Kassau battalions, but he -was struck down by a wound in the 
shoulder almost at the first discharge, and the Nassau troops recoiled 
in disorder. Upon this, 5 Brunswick battalions came up to the 
front ; but they likewise fell back in confusion. Wellington, how- 
ever, who was everywhere, instantly hastened to the spot, and suc- 
<;eeded in rallying the Germans, who reformed and opened fire on 
the French advance with such effect that it was checked until 
Kielmansegge came forward with his brigade of the German legion 
in double quick time, while the British regiments held their ground 
with a cool hardihood that astonished their foes; the 27th regi- 
ment, in particular, stood obstinately where it was posted, and tiie 
place remained afterwards marked by the heaps of dead which they 
left there behind them. At length, by the combined efforts of British, 
Hanoverian, and Nassau troops, D'Erlon was, after a fierce struggle, 
driven back. The 10th hussars and the skeletons of other cavalry 
regiments added their endeavours to animate and give heart to the 
Belgian soldiers, who only wanted the encouragement of good 
leaders, for they cheerfully and gallantly returned to the charge at 
their appeal, loudly cheered by the horsemen, who followed them 
in close support Thus then the Allied line recovered its place on 
the ridge, and the Prussian corps of Ziethen coming up at ihe same 
moment securely established the left flank of the Allied army. 

The repulse of one column of the Guard did not arrest the 
movement of the other, which, marching down from La Belle 
Alliance, pursued its way towards the British position across the 
open field. It consisted of 4 battalions of the Moyenne Garde 
and 2 of the Vieille Garde, 3,000 strong, conmianded by Generals 
Roquet, Petit, and Christiani. The formation of the column is 
thus described by Quinett: — " C*est Napoleon lui-meme qui cette- 
fois range les Cinq nouveaux bataillons presque encore intacts qui 
viennent de la Belle Alliance. Ce qu'il ne faisant jamais dans les 
guerres precedentes il le fait a ce moment supreme. II marque aux 
soldats leur place, il forme deux bataillons en bataille, deux autres 
comme arcs-boutants en colonne sur la droite et sur la gauche. Le 
second brigade suivra en echelons." These marched unshrinkingly 
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through the cross fire of the batteries until they encountered 
D*Aubrun's (or D'Aubigne^s) brigade of Belgians, who gave way 
before them and fled under the protection of Vandelear's horse, who 
were thrown into some confusion by their presence, so that the 
General ordered the 23rd light dragoons to charge the pursuers. 
Napier*s guns also opened upon the advancing column from the 
ridge. In this melee Jamin was killed and Guyot severely wounded. 
Colbome, whose brigade stood in the path, steadily observed the for- 
mation and progress of the Guard, and, with the inspiration of tme 
military genius, ordered the 52nd regiment to wheel upon its left 
flank company, which brought it nearly at right angles to the 
French column. ^* What are you going to do ? " demanded his 
superior ofiicer. " Make those fellows feel our fire,*' was the prompt 
reply; and in a moment afterwards the regiment brought every 
barrel to bear full and telling upon the heavy mass. This and the 
intense fire from Bolton's battery of 9 -pounder guns, double-shotted, 
shook the column from front to rear ; when Colbome, leading 
forward the 52nd from a little hollow above the north-east angle of 
Hougoumont, carried the regiment to the charge, followed by the 
95th and 71st. Before its irresistible force the Imperial Guard 
gave way, and the Duke, who was stationed near the battery above, 
was heard to exclaim, ** Go on, Colbome ! " In this way the 
British, driving the broken column before them, pushed them back 
clean across the Charleroi road. At the same moment Vivian came 
down the road with the hussar brigade, and ordered the 10th and 
18th hussars to charge the column, and the German hussars to follow 
in support The cuirassiers and cavalry of the Guard encountered 
them, but they were overthrown by the British squadrons formed 
en echelon, who came up and charged in succession, and Ney was 
again brought to the ground, with the loss of his fifth horse shot 
under him.* This has been often styled " the decisive charge of 
Waterloo," but such a distinction is not merited. It was at this 
period, as with undiminished courage the debris of the Imperial 
Guard fell back, that General Cambronne is said to have given 
vent to the famous apophthegm, "La Garde meurt mais ne se 
rend pas," and was himself shortly afterwards struck by a shell 
in the head and brought to the ground. But, unable to form 
squares, the brave veterans could no longer be rallied, and a cry 
arose from the troops around, "La Garde est repoussee — tout est 
perdu." t 

It was about half-past 6 o'clock when 6 battalions, under the 
Prussian General Biilow, assisted by a Saxon detachment under 
General Pirch, succeeded in carrying the village of Planchenoit 
from the 6th corps, and establishing themselves firmly in the 
churchyard, where they captured many prisoners and guns. Soon 
afterwards all Ziethen's corps debouched by the road from Smohain, 
and 36,000 Prussians emerged into sight with a swift step and 

* Thiers says : " Ney d pied, sans chapeau, son 6pge brisie d la main, court i une 
poignee d homnies arrows, et leur dit, * Venez, mes amis, vene« voir coniBMO< 
meurt iin marcchal de France.* " 
f Hooper, 
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in the double-necked colamn then pecaliar to Prussian tactics, 
spreading over the entire plain in rear of the French line, while 
100 guns, formed up en amphitheatre, opened a tremendous fire, 
which told on the scattered French troops as they came flying 
from the defeat of the Guard along the open country. Wellington, 
seeing the failure of Napoleon's great movement with his Guards, 
and knowing the efifect that it would necessarily have upon the 
French army, now ordered a general advance of the whole line 
in the formation in which it stood ; and the light cavalry at once 
dashed forward upon the plain in every direction, driving all be- 
fore them, and cutting right and left at the unfortunate fugitives. 
Despair soon seized upon the French ; they saw that all was lost ; 
and the cry arose " Sauve qui pent I " which was obeyed by the 
fugitives, and even by some regiments yet in their formation. 

Napoleon, Soult, Ney, Bertrand, Drouet, Corbinau, Flahault, 
Lab^doydre, Gourgaud, ^c, had only just time to throw themselves 
vritfain the squares into which the Old Guard and General Reille's 
r^^ent inmiediately formed, and as the squares retired along the 
Charleroi road, the dauntless cuirassiers of Milhaud came up to 
protect both flanks of the retreat The artillery of the Guard also 
at this time opened fire with considerable effect upon the 10th and 
18th British hussars, who were charging the cuirassiers. Napoleon 
retained his accustomed calm demeanour until at length he saw the 
bayonets of the Old Guard mingled with the British horsemen, 
when his experience told him that it was high time for him to seek 
his safety. Turning to Bertrand he said, ** Tout li present est fini ; 
sauvons-nous ; " and they fled together along the chaussie, attended 
by a small escort, as fast as their horses could carry them. The 
last he heard of the battle was the British cheering on every side, 
as one French battery after another came into their possession. 
Wellingtofl, with his hat in his hand, bounded across the field 
in pursuit, as though he had been in the midst of a fox-chase, lead- 
ing 40,000 men joyfully forward, and merely saying, as he rode, 
** Go on, my men ; go on, my men ; don't give them time to rally." 
Before night closed, 150 pieces of cannon, 350 caissons, and 6,000 
men had been captured ; in fact, there were scarcely two companies 
of the enemy to be anywhere found together. 

Bliicher had accompanied Biilow to Planchenoit, and the 
Prussian army now streamed also along the open in succeeding 
-waves and with resistless force, driving the flying French before 
them to the Charleroi road. Here it happened that the two chiefs 
met and congratulated each other on the brilliant and decisive 
victory their united forces had obtained.* The Prussians have 

* It has been made a matter of much dispute between the nations whether the 
two chiefs did meet at the farm of La Belle Alliance, but the question has been 
conclusively settled by a letter, dated June 8, 1816, and published in the tenth 
-volume of the " Supplementanr Despatches," in which the Duke writes : " A re- 
markable instance of the falsehoods circulated through the medium of unofficial 
despatches is to be found in the report of a meeting between Marshal Bliicher 
and me at La Belle Alliance, and some hare gone so far as to have seen the chair 
in which I sat down in the farm-house. It happens that the meeting took place . 
after 10 at night at the Tillage of Oenappe; and anybody who attempts to de- \^ 
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called the great conflict "The Battle of I^ Belle Alliance,** 
while the British, from immemorial custom, have called it after 
the place from which the despatch announcing it is dated, " The 
Battle of Waterloo," and by this name it will be oniyersallj known 
as long as the £nglish language shall endure. 



19. Battle of Waybb. 

It has been positively asserted, and it is believed, that Napoleon, 
onceiving that he had entirely cowed and driven the Prussians 
out of the line at Ligny, had directed Grouchy to keep an eye 
upon their retreat on Liege. The Marshal, therefore, did not quit 
hold uf the old Roman way leading from Mons to Liege until the 
Prussians under Bliicher had already taken post at Wavre. He, how- 
ever, eventually moved in that direction, and had reached Walhain, 
when the sound ofheavy firing was heard to the left Gerard, as above 
stated, endeavoured to induce Grouchy to permit him to march off 
with his corps towards Napoleon, or, at all events, to allow him to 
march to the left in the direction of the firing ; but it was then 
already 1 o*clock, and it would have required three hours to reach 
Planchenoit, even if he could have passed the Dyle without opposi- 
tion. General Vandamme persuaded him, therefore, to push forward 
and attack the Prussian position. Napoleon's first orders to follow 
and fight the Prussians at Wavre reached him on this march, but 
it was 4 o'clock before he was in a condition to make his atteud: ; 
for which, thinking he had still ^e whole of Bliicher's army of 
27,000 or 28,000 men before him, he at once made arrangements. 
3 batteries of heavy guns opened upon the town of Wavre, and 
under their fire the entire corps of Vandamme advanced, which 
succeeded in forcing its way across the bridge and into the very 
town, while Eiccelimums with the cavalry followed in support. 
The brigade Vicheux, of Gerard's corps, marched down to the Dyle 
at the mill-stream head of Bierge, while the brigade Pinol was 
directed to cross the river opposite Limalle. General Thielmann 
with his corps, consisting of about 24,000 men and 6 batteries, 
had been left by the Prussian marshal to oppose Grouchy; and, 
although he could not prevent the taking of Wavre, yet he brought 
his guns to bear with such effect, that the French troops could not 
permanently establish themselves in that town. Colonel Von 
Kemshen at Limalle, with 3 battalions and 3 squadrons, was also 
obliged to give way before Gerard, until Colonel Stulpnagel with 
his brigade arrived to his support; who, leaving a battalion to 
protect the right wing of the army in the wood of Pointe de Jour, 

scribe with truth the operations of the different armies will see that it could not 

be otherwise." On the other hand, French writers are unanimous in asserting 

that Napoleon and Ney were in the midst of the fugitives at Genappe at 11 at 

night, and that the soldiers were barricading the narrow street leading down to 

the bridge, with a view to some resistance to the pursuit. The matter is of very 

Jittie consequence either way. It is manifest that the two chiefs did meet, and 

Arranged together the order oC adNawce ^ox tVve two armies, and that Weliingtoo 

rode back to Waterloo, ^ffVieuce be CaXaOl Vvv& ^<&v^«x&\v« 
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marched down to the river side at once, to prevent the passage of the 
French. In the conflict that ensued, Gerard was struck down 
wounded, having, it is thought, sought death from the mortification 
of his conviction that at this moment the Emperor's battle was failing 
from want of succour. It was 7 in the evening when Grouchy re- 
ceived, through Colonel Zenowitz, the latest orders of Napoleon to send 
up to his aid, as quickly as possible, the division Gerard and Pajol's 
cavalry, marching up by their left across the Dyle. Vandamme's 
corps would in that case have alone remained to carry on the fight 
at Wavre, where the Prussians nobly resisted 13 attacks, and still 
remained at night in full possession of the place. At daybreak the 
French appeared in such force opposite Thielmann's right flank, 
that he at once thought it best to withdraw his army on the Louvain 
Toad; but when he reached Achlenre, he perceived that he was 
not followed by the enemy, and at the same also received infor- 
mation of the victory of Waterloo, for at 10 o'clock the brigade of 
Borke arrived at Wavre, whither it had been sent by Blucher as 
mxm as the battle was gained to reinforce Thielmann. Grouchy 
lias been saddled by all French historians with being the occasion 
of Napoleon's defeat, by his " sheer indolence" in not keeping the 
Pmssians separate fh)m the British. But Napoleon was himself 
the occasion of this Marshal's delay in his attack of Thielmann, from 
his fixed, though much-mistaken idea, that he had driven Bliicher 
ont of the field at Ligny, and driven him towards the Rhine. In 
the course of the night Grouchy learned the Emperor's defeat, and 
lost no time in marching away from the field, covered by the cavalry 
of General Excelsmans, and moving with such rapidity, that on the 
20th he had passed Namur, and even reached Din ant. 

It was nearly 10 o'clock at night when Wellington and Bliicher 
net, and with ready vigour the brave and energetic veteran at once 
expressed his readiness to pursue the enemy; when the British 
general, feeling that his soldiers had been sharply engaged for 
twelve hours and required rest, and that it was impossible for both 
armies to pursue by the same road, ordered the British troops to 
bivouac for the night. Bliicher forthwith summoned all the com- 
mandants of corps to his side, and said to them : " My children, let 
this night finish the enemy, that the sun in rising to-morrow may 
only diow us the open road to Paris." The Prussians came 
quickly down upon the fugitive French at Genappe, where they 
captured some 60 guns, together with Napoleon's carriage, luggage, 
and, of course, took a great many prisoners. General Gneisenau, 
conunanding the Prussian advance, hung upon the enemy's rear, 
and with great activity and determination prevented every attempt 
to rally. The bright moonlight gave him the means of making 
most effective charges, and he followed the French all through the 
night with right goodwill, taking the most ample vengeance on the 
unfortunate private soldiers for the misfortunes of Jena, Auerstadt, 
and Ligny. 

All the military critics of the Jomini school in every language, 
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and of course those of the defeated nation in their own,* have ap- 
parently agreed to regard the campaign of Waterloo with more 
favour to the genius of Napoleon than to the generalship of WelliDg- 
ton ; and have sought excuses for the Emperor's defeat in the lack 
of vigour in his instruments rather than in the mental superiority of 
his great antagonist. I claim, however, for the victor in this hattle 
of battles, unquestionable superiority over his opponent, both as a 
strategist and a tactician, and I will state my reasons with very 
great submission, but with much urgency and confidence. No one 
denies for an instant that the Emperor's plan for the campaign — 
the quiet concentration of the right wing of his army, with a view of 
forcing a way between the Prussian and British armies, and, at the 
same time, seizing the great strategic points of Quatre Bras and 
SombreflFe, was worthy of the best days of General Napoleon Bona- 
parte ; but, let the fault be placed where it may, the fact is incon- 
testable, that he neither succeeded in separating the hostile armies, 
nor in obtaining possession of the strategic points of Sombreffe and 
Quatre Bras, until they had altogether ceased to be strategic points. 
If Bliicher was surprised, at least he collected on the batUe-field of 
Ligny an army in a position which Napoleon had not force enough 
to push him out of ; nor could he anticipate or overcome the Bri- 
tish concentration at Quatre Bras. Both armies retained their free 
communications intact on the 16th, 17th, and 18th, and retired to 
the several positions previously agreed upon for the occupation of the 
joint forces, so as to prevent all access to Brussels by the high roads 
from Namur, Charleroi, and Mons. I have no intention of claim- 
ing for the British army one whit more bravery, courage, or pluck, 
than belongs to the soldiers of other nations; but I claim that 
peculiarity of its formation, which the French have termed solidarity ; 
that is, the discipline or influence which the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers have always shown to be capable of exercising over 
the private men with the most successful eflfects, whether they were 
Asiatics, Europeans, Indians, Mahometans, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
&c. ; so that in all modem military history, from Gibraltar tolnker- 
mann, there has never been an army commanded by any British 
general, which has been driven out of a defensive position. Now, it 
has been made a marked characteristic of Wellington, that he was 
never carried away by a blind idolatry or apprehension of the supe- 
riority of Napoleon's capacity to that of other leaders, but had 
always exercised a calm observation of the arts and skill by which 
he had successfully overcome other men. He had, consequently, 
well studied his adversary's strategy, and especially his last cam- 
paign of 1814, where he so successfully separated and foiled the 
Prussian and Austrian armies, and doubtless he had talked it over 
with his colleague, and carefully considered the means of thwarting 
that favourite manoeuvre of the French conqueror. He saw clearly, 
in his sound good sense, that if, in any strategical combination 

* M. Thier* can throw no heavier stone at Wellington than his ambition I save 
the mark I Sure I am that it may be averred with the most signal truth, that no 
man ever lived with such most ^ondetM fortune more free from this sin of the 
angels than Arthur Wellesley. He cawnot e\«a\j* «&«m&%^ oC gride. 
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TO ASSAIL TWO ARMIES IN SnCCRSSION, SHOULD ONE OF THEM STAND 
FIRM, THE OTHER WOULD INEVITABLY HAVE THE POWER TO FALL 

UPON THE FLANK AND REAR OF THE ASSAILANT. He also had entire 
confidence in the firmness of the British army ; and, although he had 
said openly, that ** the one he now commanded was the worst army 
and the worst staff that had ever taken the field,*' he had no mis- 
givings that they wonld stand with tnie British solidarity, notwith- 
standing the For^t de Soignies in his rear ; and the issue justified this 
confidence. Napoieon strove hopelessly to force Mount St. Jean ; 
but Wellington stood firm, and Bliicher came down upon his flank 
and rear, and utterly destroyed him. Moreover and independently 
of this, every impartial historian must acknowledge that there was 
no single incident of the battle of Waterloo worthy of the victor 
of Rivoli, Austerlitz, or Friedland. There was no flash of genius 
in the conception of the attack. It was merely to threaten the 
flanks and force the centre. None of his attacks were even sup< 
ported by the ordinary practice of war. That of Hougoumont was 
in point of time anticipatory to that on La Haye Sainte. D*Erlon 
and Ney made their first onslaught without a proper accompani- 
ment of cavalry, and their second attempt was entirely without the 
cooperation of infantry. There was also much eccentricity and 
no corresponding merit in the strange formations of the columns of 
attack all through this battle. The French artillery, moreover, 
played a very inferior part to that of the British artillery in the 
battle of Waterloo. The line of heights about La Belle Alliance 
was too distant from Mont St. Jean to cover with any telling effect 
of their gun-fire the advance of the columns of attack. The won- 
derful coolness with which the Guards received the charge of one 
column of the Imperial Guard, and the very clever manoeuvre upon 
the second column by Colbum, were all so many overcomings above 
Napoleon's old mastery, which combine to refnte the long and 
tedious reasonings of the French historians, whose claims in behalf 
of Napoleon are one and all of them founded upon " ifs," whereas 
the circumstances named above are /aits ojccomplis, proving without 
any gainsaying that it is impossible to refuse to Wellington the 
meed of victor of Waterloo by right of mastery in the art of war, 
and that both as a strategist and tactician he was superior in this 
last scene of the Revolutionary War to his great antagonist 

20. Napoleon at Paris — Second Abdication. 

The Emperor had much difficulty in making his way through 
Genappe and crossing the bridge which there passes the Dy le, at about 
1 1 at night, when he at length disengaged himself ^m the crowd 
of soldiers, and thence proceeded, as quickly as he could, through 
Quatre Bras, which he reached at half-past 1 in the morning, and 
then proceeded to Charleroi, which he hastily passed through, then 
crossing the Sambre by the bridge, he at length attained to a farm- 
bouse called Mareiville, where he dismounted, and, for the first 
time since morning, took nourishment from the store of some soldier 
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he met, remarking, with aknost langhable philosophy, ** Confrere, 
il faut pen de choses a I'homme poor viyre." It was neces- 
sary now for him to deliberate what coarse remained for him to 
porsne. He resolved that this time he would be beforehand with 
his enemies, and try the effect of his inflaence on the population of 
Paris before he again renounced the throne. During the four 
hours he rested here, he expedited orders to Rapp, Lecourbe, and 
Lamarque, to march down firom their distant quarters, with all 
their forces, and meet him in the capital. Pursuing his course, he 
again stopped some hours at Philippeville, where he drew up the 
bulletin he was desirous of despatching to Paris. He also issued 
orders from this place to Soult, to rally the army at Laon, and there 
to await the junction with Grouchy*s corps-darmie, Maret, Duke 
of Bassano, the secretary of his cabinet, and an old witness of his 
prosperous days, here joined him, having lost his carriage and bag- 
gages, which included his portfolio. 

Napoleon now took post for Laon, which he reached in the after- 
noon of the 20th, and charged M. De Bussy, one of his aide- 
de-camps, to remain to defend that important position, while he 
sent M. de Flahault, another of his stafE^ to Guise, and General 
Dejean to Avesnes, with his instructions. He was interrupted in 
the midst of these occupations by the report that some troops were 
in sight, and he sent an officer to reconnoitre ; but it proved to be 
about 3,000 of his own soldiers, who were escaping under his bro- 
ther Jerome, with Generals Morand, Colbert, Petit, and Pelet Na- 
poleon would have wished for a moment to remain and resume the 
commaud of his little army at Laon, but he was dissuaded by Maret, 
who strenuously insisted on the necessity for his presence at Paris. 
He therefore finished the bulletin he had been preparing, and having 
sent it forward by estaffette, to precede his own arrival in the capitsd 
by a few hours, he threw himself upon a bed, and, for the first 
time since the doze at Rossome, slept for a few hours soundly. On 
the 21st, he entered Marshal Soult^s carriage, which had been saved 
from pillage, accompanied by his brother Jerome and Marshal 
Bertrand, and followed by the Duke de Bassano and others in a 
second carriage, he pursued his way, endeavouring so to calculate 
his distance as to arrive in Paris in the middle of the night. He 
had sent a messenger to have the Elysee prepared for his reception, 
and there he descended at early morning of the 22nd, when he 
found his old friend Caulaincourt on the threshold, prepared to re- 
ceive him with outstretched arms of pity and attachment. 

In the meantime, Paris had already become violently agitated. 
The first news that had transpired of the Emperor since his depart- 
ure was his own bulletin of the battle of Ligny, and, singularly 
enough, salvos from the Invalides for that victory corresponded in 
time with the thunder of cannon that awakened the echoes of Bel- 
gium on the field of Waterloo.* Rumours of a great reverse had, 

* The air must have been full of gunpowder on the morning of the celebrated 

I8th of June — thunders of death on theballXe ^eld^ salvos of rejoicing in the French 

capital — and to such a wondrous exvent vrete XXve t«.«cV\<:t«% ca^cried this day, owing 
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bowever, reached the capital, when at daybreak on the 2l8t, Na- 
poleon's bulletin, which had been indited at Philippeville, arrived, 
followed, a few hours after its publication, by the Emperor himself, 
who was soon known to be at the Elysee. A' deep lamentation 
spread through the city as the inhabitants gradually awoke to 
the reality and extent of the disaster. The ministers were sum- 
moned to a council as soon as he had taken a bath and obtained 
some hours' repose, sufScient to rally his thoughts and proceed to 
business. Caulaincourt, Fouche, Camot, Maret, Decr^s, and Reg- 
nault de St. Jean d'Angely, together with his brothers, Joseph and 
Lucien, attended the discussion ; but in the midst of it, a message 
arrived from the Chamber of Representatives (which Fouche had 
induced Lafayette, the President, to call together), who had, with 
little discussion, adopted four resolutions, in not one of which did 
Napoleon find his name even mentioned, though they concerned 
him deeply. The Chamber, however, had adjourned, to reassemble 
at 6 in die afternoon: Napoleon, notwithstanding this slight, autho- 
rised Lucien to attend it, in quality of his extraordinary Commissary, 
in order to endeavour to calm the excitement against him which was 
already manifest, and to do his utmost to uphold his throne. The 
Chamber, however, treated the imperial Conmiissary with disdain, 
and it was resolved to demand the Emperor's abdication, and, in 
the event of his refusal, to pronounce the forfeiture of his throne. 

Napoleon could not at once submit to the summary appeal thus 
made upon him, notwithstanding the urgent advice of CaiUaincourt 
and Maret. Fouche says of this discussion, ** II y eut un foule 
d'allees et venues, de pourparlers, d'objections, de repliques, en nn 
mot des evolutions de tout genre; il y eut du terrain pris, abandonne, 
repris de nouveau.'* Lamartine says Napoleon walked incessantly 
backwards and forwards from his cabinet to his garden, and from his 
garden to his cabinet, uttering a thousand contradictory resolutions. 
At length it was announced to him that the Chamber could only 
give him one more hour to decide, and that the Chamber of Peers 
had adopted the five articles decreed by the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, declaring the country in danger, and the perpianence of 
the Chambers, passing by, however, all allusion to his name ; when 
he exclaimed : *' Soit ! s'il le faut j'abdiquerai I " An address to the 
French people was forthwith drawn up by Lucien, in which Napo- 
leon ab^cated the empire in favour of his son, and this was imme- 
diately conveyed by his ministers to the two Chambers, who nomi- 
nated the Dukes of Vicenza and Otranto, the Baron Quinette, and 
Generals Camot and Grenier, as a commission to carry on a pro- 
visional government. Napoleon soon discovered that in his retreat 
at the Elysee he was already in solitude,, for although in the midst 
of a crowded excited city, no one scarcely came near him until 
Davoust arrived from Fouche to order his departure out of Paris. 

to some peculiarity of atmosphere, that the rector of Margate assured me the re- 
▼erberation was heard on the English coast, near that watering-place. 
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21. Napoleon is consigned a Prisoner of War to 

St. Helena. 

On the 25th of Jane, therefore, at noon, Napoleon withdrew, 
humhled and chagrined at this summary treatment, to Malmaison, 
where Qaeen Hortense Beauhamais awaited him, and there he 
remained till the 29th, when the cannon of the Allies could be 
heard, who had by this time reached St. Denis; on this he was 
sanguine enough to think he might again be wanted, and ventured 
even to propose to the executive government that he should take the 
command of the troops, and repel the Allies from the capital. With 
this object he dressed himself in his uniform, and ordered his horse 
to be caparisoned, some of his old staff were also sent for, to be ready 
to attend him to take the command as a general : but when this 
idea was reported to Fonche, he sent word: " Qu'il parte — car on 
nous demande sa personne et nous ne pouvons repondre de sa 
surety au dela de quelques heures." On the 29th, therefore, he 
was again forced to quit Malmaison for Rambouillet, where he 
remained till the 30th, and he ultimately reached Rochefort on the 
morning of the 3rd of July, where he expected to find some vessel 
to carry him to America ; but the vigilance of the British cruisers 
on the coast preventing all escape, the Emperor gave himself up to 
Captain Maitland, of tiie British ship of war " Bellerophon," who 
carried him to England, whence he was, after a short interval, con- 
signed a prisoner of war to the island of St Helena. Volumes have 
been written to prove that he ought not to have been treated as a 
prisoner, because he had voluntarily given himself up ; but he was 
assuredly as much a prisoner as the 10,000 times 10,000 who cry out, 
" Je me rends !" to save themselves from having their brains blown 
out on the field of battle. Napoleon had condescended to become 
a grenadier instead of an Emperor, and was to be treated accord- 
ingly. His character was indeed already wofully changed, for his 
conduct in his confinement was not that of either a hero or a 
gentleman. The evils he had brought upon the world rendered 
some better reparation from his many years of leisure and reflection 
than the very untrustworthy memoirs which he amused his solitude 
by dictation to his companions at St. Helena, and his fretful undig- 
nified treatment of the British Commissioner. At length the seeds 
of a disease, which appears to have been hereditary, brought him 
to an early grave, and he died on the 5th of May 1821, to the regret 
of no one ; for his wife and child had learned to do without him, 
bis kinsfolk and acquaintance were afraid of him, and those who 
shared his captivity were glad to be rid of the discomfort of a queru- 
lous man ; while those who paid for his security rejoiced at the 
termination of the heavy tax of his captivity ; while his adherents 
in France and elsewhere already regarded him as homme usi, so 
that he ceased to inspire their sdSections, and yielded nothing to 
their hopes. 
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22. Advance of Wellington and BLtcHER to Paris. 

We left the Allied army pursuing the defeated French with all 
the vigoar of which it was capable. Gneisenao, leading the ad- 
vance, arrived at break of day on the 19th at Gosselies, where 
Blucher placed his head-qnarters the same day, and passed the 
frontier of France on the 2l8t. Thielmann pursued Grouchy 
vigorously through Gembloux ; and the French Marshal, in order 
to get his corpS'dtarmie through the long defile leading to Dinant, 
ordered Vandamme to hold Namur, and restrain the Prussian 
advance ; but the Prussians gallantly escaladed the works, though 
with the loss of 60 officers and 1,600 men killed and wounded. On 
the night of the 21st-22nd, General Lieutenant Ziethen stormed 
and carried Avesnes. The Duke of Wellington, knowing by his own 
experience the necessity which existed for impressing upon victo* 
rious soldiery the paramount consideration of the strictest disci- 
pline, issued Uie following general order before entering the enemy^s 
country : — 

** As the army is about to enter the French territory, the troops 
of the nations which are at present under the command of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington are desired to recollect that their 
respective sovereigns are the allies of His Majesty the King of 
France, and that France ought therefore to be treated as a friendly 
country. It is therefore required that nothing should be taken 
either by officers or soldiers for which payment be not made. The 
commissaries of the army will provide for the wants of the troops 
in the usual manner, and it is not permitted either to officers or 
soldiers to extort contributions. The commissaries will be author- 
ised, either by the Field-Marshal or by the generals who command 
the troops of the respective nations, in cases where th^ir provisions 
are not supplied by an English commissary, to make the proper 
requisitions, for which regular receipts will be given ; and it must 
be strictly understood that they will themselves be held responsible 
for whatever they obtain in way of requisition from the inhabitants 
of France, in the same manner in which they would be esteemed 
accountable for purchases made for their own government in the 
several dominions to which they belong." 

This order was rigorously enforced, and faithfiilly obeyed ; and 
the forbearance of the Allied soldiers in the hour of victory must 
have exhibited a striking contrast to the general conduct and utter 
want of principle in the French troops in the days of their success, 
and it is as just an element of military glory as the attainment of 
the palm-branch on the field of battle. 

On the 23rd, Wellington and Blucher had a conference at Cha- 
tillon as to their order of march upon Paris ; and it was agreed 
that both armies should march with all speed to the capital, the 
British by the right bank of the Oise, and the Prussians by the 
left ; that the former should undertake the siege and capture of the 
frontier fortresses to the east of the Sambre, and the latter of thowt 
to the westward ; that the British cavalry should push forw®^*^ 
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towards Pontoise, and the Prussian cavalry to Guise. With these 
objects Kleist was ordered to move on Mezi^res, to look after the 
fortresses beyond the Meuse, and the corps of Pirch to besiege 
Maubenge, Landrecies, Philippeville, Rocroy, and Givet ; while 
the Dake despatched the second Netherlands corps, consisting of 
three brigades of foot and one of horse, to blockade Quesnoy and 
Valenciennes. The citadel of Cambray, on the other side, was 
carried on the 25th, by Colville's division, and King Louis 
XVIII. entered it on the 26th. On that day Maitland, with the 
brigade of Guards, also carried by assault Peronne, styled La 
Pucelle, from its never having been previously captured. On the 
28th, the Prussian advanced guard already came up with and de- 
feated the rearguard of Grouchy, on the road from Soissons to Paris, 
with the loss of 6 guns and 1,000 prisoners ; and other French 
troops, taking the road by Meaux, were there met by Biilow von 
Dennwitz, who took from them 500 men, and drove them across 
the Mame. The same day BlUcher took Villars Cotterets by surprise. 
Between the 29th and 30th, the British army crossed the Oise and 
occupied a position to the right, upon the height of Richebourg, 
and the left upon the Bois de Bondy; and Bliicher crossed the 
Seine at St Germain, and established his right at Plessis and his 
left at St Cloud. The difficult now was to restrain the impetu- 
osity of the Prussian veteran, wno desired to take signal vengeance 
upon Paris for the indignities inflicted by the French upon his 
country, and for their aggression upon Berlin. Wellington, indeed, 
had great trouble in preventing him from marching at once into 
Paris, and on the 2nd of July fi^nkly gave him his opinion that the 
Allies had not the means at hand of succeeding in a hostile attack 
upon the capital. These prudent counsels held back the Marshal; 
but at the same moment Soult and Massena, with Davoust, Grouchy, 
and Vandamme, inside of the capital, were labouring to per- 
suade Camot and Fouche that the city could not be defended an 
hour, and accordingly, upon the evening of the 3rd, the provi- 
sional government sent Lafayette, Sebastiani, and Laforet to the 
head-quarters of the Duke of Wellington, and Davoust to those of 
Bliicher, to learn the dispositions of the Allied Sovereigns with 
regard to the future government of France, and to a negotiation 
for a suspension of arms. 

Bliicher, in his movement round Paris, had been sufficiently op- 
posed by the enemy, and being interrupted in establishing a bridge 
at Argenteuil, he marched by the bridge of Neuilly, when, after a 
short conflict, Ziethen succeeded in establishing himself upon the 
heights of Meudon and the village of Issy. The following day the 
French attacked the Prussians at Issy, but a British corps had now 
crossed to the left bank at Argenteuil, and all the defences that had 
been prepared by Napoleon against admission into Paris having 
been efi'ectually turned, an urgent demand was made that the 
firing might cease on all sides, and that the Commissioners might 
meet at the palace of St Cloud with a view to draw up a military 
^gpnvention between the armies, under which the French forces 
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should evacuate Paris. lo the meanwhile, Davoust had met Blucher, 
who positively insisted that the French army should lay down their 
arms, which the Blarshal declared they could never submit to. Wel- 
lington had received the agents who had repaired to his head- 
quarters with every politeness, but with great frankness. The 
deputation proposed an equitable arrangement for the throne of 
France upon the choice of Napoleon II. or the Duke of Orleans ; 
but the British General at once rejected such an overture, giving 
his opinion, as an individual^ that he would insist on the immediate 
and unconditional restoration of the legitimate king. 

The commissioners who assembled at St. Cloud on the 3rd of 
July, were Colonel Sir Felton Hervey for the British, the Baron de 
Muffling for the Prussians, and the Baron Bignon, in charge of the 
foreign portfolio, for the Provisional Government ; Count Guille- 
minot, Chef de I'Etat Major-General, and the Count de Bondy, Prefet 
dc Paris, were at the same time received as commissioners for the 
French army. The terms were comprised in eighteen articles . 
They were to the effect that in three days the French army should 
surrender the capital, and remove within a week, with its stores, 
artillery, and baggage, behind the Loire ; * and were approved and 
ratified the same day by the Duke of Wellington, ihe Prince 
Bliicher, and the Marshal Prince of Eckmuhl. This convention 
only decided the military possession of the capital, and touched 
nothing political. The Allies therefore, in virtue of it, placed their 
guards at the barriers on the 5th, and on the 7th, the victorious 
armies, headed by Wellington and Bliicher, made their public entry 
into Paris, " in which an English drum had not been heard for 
nearly 400 years." The white standard of the Bourbons again dis- 
placed the tricolour, but the inhabitants '*gave no sign." The 
French people regarded the stem grave air of the conquerors in 
their soiled coats and with their standards riddled with shot and 
blackened by fire, with respect, but with melancholy hearts. Few 
persons were to be seen in the street, and hardly a voice was 
heard, as with proud step and beating hearts, but with looks erect 
to the clash of military music, the British soldiers entered Paris 
by the Champs Elysees and the Boulevards, and defiled through 
the conquered capital of France. It may be permitted to the 
English to stand aloof from their allies and feel some national en- 
thusiasm at their proud destiny, which could bring them to look 
back to the period of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, as they 
marched to the trumphant close of a war which they neither 
commenced nor hastened forward. Naturally enough, the French 
did not share this enthusiasm, but, on the contrary, reflected with 
mortification and hereditary animosity upon '* the tide in the affairs 
of men,'' that had again brought their old rivals to so brilliant a 
triumph. However, notwithstanding that the French gave them 

* Marshal Davoust conducted the army behind the Loire, having left in Paris 
Oenerals Gerard, Kellermann, and Haxo, as negotiators and commissioners, to 
convey to the Government the wishes of the army, and to discuss its separate in- 
terests. By their intervention the army in a few days addressed Louis XVIII. an 
act of submission, and hoisted the white flags. 
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their blackest looks, the reception of the British and Pmssian army 
was infinitely better than that of the legitimate King, who made his 
entry into Paris on the following day, in abject silence and rather 
as a captive than a conqueror. 

23. Restoration of the Works of Art. — Retribution.— 

Labedot^ire. — Layalette. 

Trae to his character, Wellington behaved to the French people 
with the greatest moderation in this proud moment of triumph, and 
with all the consideration that was due to honourable enemies, on 
whom Fortune had at length turned her frowns after so many 
favours. He took all possible pains to enforce obedience from the 
British army to his proclamation, and as often as his implacable 
colleague proposed some new act of hostility or violence, he 
earnestly strove to soothe him, and at least to gain time for an 
ultimate appeal to the Sovereigns at Paris. The Austrian soldiers 
demanded with loud cries that the pillar of Austeriitz should be 
pulled down, as Napoleon had destroyed the pillar of Rosbach; 
and Bliicher was so resolved to blow up the bridge of Jena, that 
he at once commenced operations with that intent. At mi<^ight 
on the 8th, Wellington sent a letter to the old Marshal, suggest- 
ing to him that as the Allied Sovereigns had left these monu- 
ments standing on the former occupation, it was right, at least, to 
delay their destruction till they arrived in person, and told him 
irankly how painful it would be to the restored King ; that it was 
not a measure of military, but of political importance, and might 
occasion a disturbance, more particularly as it was inconsistent 
with the promise made to the French army, that all political matters 
should be left to the decision of the Allied Sovereigns ; at once, 
therefore, to prevent the act from being perpetrated in defiance of 
his remonstrances, the Duke ordered British sentinels to be placed 
upon the bridge, and declared that any attempt to force them should 
be treated as an insult to Great Britain. 

When, at length, the Allied Sovereigns arrived in Paris, although 
the public monuments of the city were spared, restitution of the 
objects of art in the museum of the Louvre, which had been pillaged 
from their respective owners by the armies of Napoleon, was 
peremptorily insisted upon. The pictures, statues, bronzes, mar- 
bles, and books were reclaimed, and they were removed and taken 
back in the open day by the armed soldiers of the several nations 
to whom they had belonged. Conquest most justly took away that 
which conquest had obtained, and the trophies which had been 
carried away from Vienna, Berlin, Turin, Madrid, Florence, and 
Rome, as spoils of war, were, to the inexpressible mortification of 
the French people, given back to their rightful owners. The prin- 
cipal odium of this measure was of course directed against the 
British General ; but, in truth, nothing was more disinterested than 
the part taken in the matter by the British army, for they had not 
one single trophy of their own to claim or to recover. Nevertheless, 
the bronze horses in the Place de Carrousel were taken down under 
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their especial auspices, to be restored to Venice. Those master- 
pieces of art, the Transfiguration, the Apollo Belvidere, and the 
Laocoon were packed up under the guard of their bayonets to be 
restored to the galleries of the Vatican ; and the Descent from the 
Cross and the Medicean Venus were given back by them to 
Antwerp and Florence, without a desire that they whose arms had 
rescued them from the spoiler should receive them. The Prussians 
looked after their own property ; for it was stated that there had been 
violently taken from the Prussian states, statues, paintings, cameos, 
manuscripts, maps, gems, antiques, rarities, and other valuable 
articles, the catalogue of which occupied 53 closely-printed pages. 
Claims began soon to be made for indemnity by states and cities on 
account of the exactions levied by the French generals when in the 
military occupation of them, and the amount claimed under this 
head was still more extraordinary. Bliicher had already on the day 
he entered Paris, demanded a contribution of a hundred millions of 
francs for the pay of his troops, as Napoleon had done from the 
Prussians at Berlin, and had paid himself; but the city of Hamburg 
had, during the eleven months that Marshal Davoust had occupied 
it, been mulcted in contributions to the amount of three millions 
and a half of francs, which they demanded back from France. 
When such was the amount of the claim of a single city, it may 
be well imagined how immense was the amount claimed by the 
nations which had suffered under French spoliation on many suc- 
cessive occasions, all of whom now demanded redress in the day of 
reckoning. Nor had the Great Powers only paintings to reclaim 
or spoliation to retaliate -r the cession of French provinces was 
required, as well to prevent new aggressions on the part of France, 
as to deal to her the same measure ** which she had meted withal." 
Austria claimed back Lorraine and Alsace, Spain required the 
Basque provinces, Prussia the cities of Mayence and Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands the barrier fortresses. It was essential, before 
anything could be settled, that a definitive treaty of peace should 
fix the situation of France, in face of its Bourbon King, with the 
Allied Powers, and the Congress which had been interrupted at 
Vienna by the return of Napoleon was now resumed at Paris, where 
Prince Talleyrand on behalf of France was constrained to confide 
in '* perfide Albion ** and the impartial friendliness of the Duke of 
Wellington, to combat the enormity of the demands now made by 
the Powers of Europe upon Louis XVIIL whom they had restored. 
3ut while vengeance was demanded on one side and pledges on 
the other, there remained also a grave requital to public justice in 
the blood of traitors, to the breach of whose solemn oaths and en- 
gagements the vitality of the war had been solely owing. The 
universal voice of Europe demanded that the stem law of retribu- 
tion should be carried out. A very long list of proscriptions was 
at first delivered to the conquerors, which, after some discussion, 
was reduced to 58 persons, and these were banished. But there 
were three offenders of greater delinquency, who were fixed upon 
to pay with their lives for their more flagrant treason. The ^s.-^ 
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-who had set the example of military defection -was Colonel Labe- 
doy^re. He had followed the anny behind the Loire, and was 
perfectly safe in its ranks, when — with a rashness which his friends 
fruitlessly strove to restrain — he took a place in the public diligence 
and arrived without any disguise in Paris. There he fell under 
the observation of a government spy, and was arrested on the very 
night of his arrival He was brought to trial on the 14th of August, 
found guilty, and condemned to death, which he suffered by military 
execution under a garden "wall on the plain of Grenelle.* 

The trial of Monsieur de Lavalette immediately followed the 
execution of Labedoyere. In the interregnum that followed the 
departure of Louis XVIIL from Paris on the 20th of March, he 
had taken possession of the administration of the Post Office, and 
forthwith, on his own authority, addressed the following circular to 
all the departments : — " L'Empereur sera k Paris dans deux heures, 
et peutetre avant. La capitale est dans le plus grand enthousiasme, 
et quoi qu'on puisse le faire, la guerre civile n'aura lieu nulle parte. 
Vive TEmpereurl*' which he signed as "ConseiUer d'Etat, and 
Directeur General des Postes.'* This was a bold and unauthorised 
act, which certainly assisted the Imperial cause, and was regarded 
as an act of treachery to the civil department of Government. After 
two months' suspense he was tried, convicted, and condemned to 
death. The name of Lavalette was popular in France, and as he 
had not been an employ i of the Royal Government, he had not been 
guilty of the crime of treachery. He had been a soldier on the staff 
of Bonaparte, and through lUe his personal friend. Amongst other 
persons, his fate inspired with a generous interest the Princesse de 
Vaudemont, a lady of influence with all parties in the court and 
state. After having failed to obtain for him a pardon, she deter- 
mined to effect the escape of the prisoner ; and for this object 
took counsel with Madame de Lavalette. The evening before the 
day fixed for the execution, she obtained, with some difficulty, per- 
mission for the wife to have a last interview with her husband, 
accompanied by her daughter, a child fourteen years of age. It had 
been arranged that the prisoner should by this opportunity attempt 
an escape in disguise, and with much celerity and address a transfer 
of apparel was effected. With great forethought and presence of 
mind he was warned " to stoop at passing through the doors, and walk 
slowly like a person exhausted with grief and suffering." The jailors 
did not recognise the prisoner in female attire, and through the 
thick veil under which he affected to be sobbing bitterly, %e 
and the child reached the sedan-chair in waiting outside, leaving 
the heroic wife in the prison. It speaks but little for the romance 
of the French character, that, in spite of this successful escape, the 
substitute lady (wife as she was) was subjected to the most rigorous 
detention in solitary confinement for 26 days in the prison, during 
all which time she was kept ignorant of her husband's fate, and 



* Marshal Nev, on his arrival ia Paris, was apprehended, tried, and convicted 
before the Chamber of Peers; and the sentence was carried into execution on tine 
morning of the Ath December. 
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the anxioos ssqKBfte so mStxwi bur siad tLst liit did dm nccner 
ber anitr for rvelre T«xn ! 

lATalecte took rtfu^t, Vr tbe iwiifinre of the friokdlj Princtm 
de Vaademont, is an aputsMXit of xImt Iic«el de» Afiiair» Etnuf trcs, 
then ocmpied br tLe I>iike de Birbi-lif. vhere be remainwl eon- 
cealed for diree Vetks, borntbataxidiiif aH tbe eodearosn <^ tbe 
polJee to difcorer bla, asd be erestaaUT made bis CKape fiom 
Paris into GermanT, in a auJUkcr at ooee most original and extra- 
ordinarr. Thrte EnglisbnMs o.' singular boldnea* of character and 
lore ci enterprise baf^pened to be in Paris at this time : tbe one 
a British general o&Der, Sir B<4>ert Wiitoo, bad obtained great 
notoriety, as well io tbe continental as in tbe British amiies, for a 
daring and braTcrr in tbe battle-field vhsch arjonisbed tbe soldiers 
ci ererj nation ; another, of tbe name of Hutcbinsan, vas an Meet 
quartered vitb bis regiment in the eaeamfmentiif the British armj 
near Paris ; the third, Michael Knee, Eiq^ was a prirate gent]<^- 
man on a risit at tbe French capitaL It does not appear that anj i 
of them knew Laralette eren bj sight, hot Bmee learned bj an 
anonymous letter that Laralette was still in Paris, and suggested to j 
Wilson the attempt to save him. They were none of them either t 
Boorbonists or Bonapartists ; it was sheer lore of adrenture and a I 
general agreement ia liberal politics that induced them to regard | 
political prosecutions as odious, and determined them to give their j 
services towards the escape of one so well known to be a liberal 
politician as M. Laralette. The plan agreed upon was, that the 
prisoner should put on an English uniform, and be conducted in a 
carriage with Sir Robert H^llson beyond ^e barriers, for which 
object a passport had been obtained under fictitious names from 
the British Embassy. Wilson put the fugitire into his cabriolet, 
and, att4;nded by Hutchinson on horseback, they passed the barrier 
of Clichy without observation and without b^ng stopped. Pro- 
ceeding on their course they reached Mons eariy the following 
morning, where Wilson took bis leave and returned to Paris. The 
news of Lavalette*s escape excited the whole of Paris, and an in- 
discreet letter written by Sir Robert Wilson, describing the circum- 
stances of the event, was intercepted by the police, when he was 
accordingly arrested and conmiitted to the prison of La Force. All 
three gentlemen were brought to trial on the charge of being 
accessory to the concealment and escape of Lavalette, and being 
found guilty, were sentenced to imprisonment, but this was gene- 

I rously reduced to the lowest term allowed by the law — namely, 

i three months. 

I The chivalry of the act, its success, and its entire disinterested- 

I ness, excited the admiration of Europe ; but nothing can warrant 
the deliberate infraction by foreigners of the laws of a country 
which receives and protects them ; and, although Sir Robert Wilson 
was not at the moment on active service, neither he nor Hutchinson 
had the shadow of justification for risking tbe honour of bis cloth 
by using the dress of its warriors to cover that which was unques- 
tionably a flagrant civil crime. National generosity, and tbe rescue 
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of a man from certain death, are verj good motives in themselves, 
but oaght not to be exercised in violation of the duties which all 
men owe to society, to order, and to the law. 



24. Fate of Murat. 

Subseqnently to the battle of Waterloo and the reestablishment 
of the royal authority in France, the King of Naples, after some 
adventures, reached Corsica. Here he collected together, by the 
popularity of his name and character, a number of partisans, by 
whom he was urged to seize on Bastia, the capital of the island, 
which was at the moment fluctuating in a sort of intermission of 
allegiance to all the three parties of Bourbonists, Bonapartists, and 
partisans of England, which had successively possessed it The 
white flag had been floated on the island, but there was little royal 
authority yet established within it. In the midst of his perplexity 
as to wlmt course to adopt, his old aide-de-camp. Colonel Macirone, 
found out the fugitive, and brought him the safe conduct of the 
Allied Powers, which permitted his retirement, with the assurance 
of his life, wheresoever he chose to go to reside. But he could not 
abandon his love for a throne, was convinced that he was adored at 
Naples, and declared he must live or die for his people ; and that for 
a King who has lost his crown, nothing remains but the death of 
a soldier. Accordingly, he would not be restrained from making 
another attempt to recover his kingdom. He mounted his war- 
horse and marched to Ajaccio, which he entered in triumph at 
the head of a little army, and there he embarked with his fellow- 
adventurers for the re-conquest of his kingdom, on board six light 
vessels, under the direction of Baron Barbara, who had been 
captain of a frigate in his service. After a hazardous voyage he at 
length arrived on the coast of Calabria on the 6th of October. Bar- 
bara, however, refused to proceed any farther, and Murat therefore 
landed, accompanied by two generals and 25 followers. A 
guard of native marine artillery, still wearing the uniform of his 
Neapolitan army, were met by the adventurer, who persuaded them 
to acknowledge him, and to cry, " Long live King Joachim I ** The 
authorities in the adjoining town of Pizzo, however, had no mind 
to be compromised, and forthwith roused the population to arms, 
when, perceiving that he had manqu4 son coup^ could gain no 
adherents, and had not the shadow of a chance, he sought to reem- 
bark, and with this object made across the fields to the shore, 
calling with all his might on Barbara to return and take him on 
board ; but the captain was deaf to all appeals, and was already 
in full sail, carrying away the proclamations, the arms, the treasure, 
and the munitions of the unfortunate King. A conflict now took 
place with the population on the shore, and Murat, with his few 
followers, for some time resisted all efforts to capture him ; but at 
length he was overpowered, and thrown with all his adherents into 
the casemates of the castle of Pizzo. 

The Sicilian General Nunziate, who commanded for the King in 
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Calabria, haiteiicd ro Pfzzo. IttTing telcgnplMd 3iiiimr*s cspdae to 
hia gmemiBCBt, and liad the eourtesj to remoTe iht ex-Kii^ to an 
apartment of ihe castle diatinet from the other priaooeTs. wbere he 
canaed him to be treated vhh the coosidcnti«i dae to one who had 
oeenpied a throne Bat Nemena was net more stem m^ more im- 
placable than Ferdinand of Sicil j. On the 9tfa of October, 24 hoars 
after Marat had placed his foot on the coast, an order was expedited 
which directed an immediate milrtarr commissi<m for his trial, and. 
withoot admitring the sapposition of an acqaittal, the same paper 
ordered the execution ** within one half hoar.'' King Joaclum 
appears to hare expected as mach ; for when Nonziate annonnced 
the royal order on the morning of the 12th, the ex-King remarked, 
** Since it is so, I am lost ; the order for m j trial is that for mx 
death." He refused to appear before any ciril tribonal, upon the 
plea that Kings were not amenable to their sobjects ; bat demanded 
to^ be tried as a soldier bj a coort composed of Marshals, tiiat he 
might appear before them as a Marshal <^ France. When informed 
that sentence of death had been pronounced against him, he for a 
moment lost his firmness and borst into tears ; bat he asked not for 
pardon, for delay, or for appeal, bat at once and of his own ae- 
cord mored towards the door, which opened on a narrow e^anade 
lying between the interior tower of the castle-keep and the onter 
walls. Here he found 12 soldiers drawn up with mulcts loaded with 
ball, but the rampart was so narrow as scarcely to allow of his 
kneeling down upon it clear d the muzale& He would not allow 
bis eyes to be bandaged; but taking in his left hand a small 
medallion, which contained the pictures of his wife and four 
children, and placing his right hand on his heart, he gave the 
command to fire, saying, " Spare the fiice — straight to the heart** 
He fell pierced by erery one of the bullets, and was buried pri- 
vately in the church or cathedral d Fiaza 

25. EZTENSIOH OF THE OSDER OF THE BaTH IN ENOULin). 

The martial glory acquired by the British nation in the wars now 
about to be concluded had shed over the military character, in the 
eyes of the British people, a lustre equal to that which had ever 
adorned the more favourite naval service, and the Prince Regent 
was induced to signalise the conclusion of the arduous contest, in 
which both services had alike distinguished themselves, by a dis- 
pensation of honours which should mark his sense of the me- 
ritorious actions of his officers by sea and land. The military 
Order of the Bath had been originally instituted for the reward of 
Admirals and Generals who had successfully commanded British 
fleets and armies in the early wars of the eighteenth century ; but 
the more extended field which the revolutionary war had opened 
for distinction, had produced a very large increase of individuals 
deserving of its honours. Accordingly, the Order of the Bath was 
enlarged, and directed to be henceforth composed of three classes 
differing in rank and dignity. The members of the highest clas& 
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-were to be tenned Knights Grand Crosses, the rights and privileges 
of whom were to be the same as those formerly belonging to the 
Knights Companions of the original Order, and their number, was 
limited to 72, independently of Princes of the blood royal and 
such foreign Princes or distinguished commanders as the Sovereign 
might, for special reasons, appoint Extra Grand Crosses. Those 
of the second class received the name of Knights Conmianders, 
and were entitled to assume the distinctive appellation of knight- 
hood, and to take precedence before all civil knights whatever. 
Those of the third class were styled by the old name of Com- 
panions of the Order of the Bath, but were not to be entitled to 
the name or precedence of knights. The lists of each class, as 
first nominated after the new statutes, comprehended all the eminent 
naval and military characters of the three kingdoms ; but subse- 
quent circumstances have demanded so lavish a dispensation of all 
the classes, that it would be difficult to determine what degree of 
merit attaches to three fourths of those who now bear this ** blush- 
ing'' distinction, since a long peace has diminished all strong 
claims for the honour, and the Victoria Cross has superseded it. 

26. Neckwpiations. — Treaty of Paris. 

The diplomatic conferences were reopened as soon after the 
return of the King of France as the plenipotentiaries could be 
assembled, when the Duke of Wellington, to whom, as conqueror, 
was left the paramount direction of affairs, with the several ministers 
and confidential advisers, assisted by the great publicist, M. de 
Gentz, and MM. Capo d'Istria and Pozzo di Borgo, assembled at 
the residence of Lord Castlereagh, and discussed the various and 
most intricate matters which arose at this important juncture, for 
several hours a day for many weeks. They commenced their duties 
by assigning military districts to the various Allied armies now daily 
pouring into France. The united forces of Austria and Russia, , 
350,000 strong, occupied all the eastern provinces ; the Austrians 
and Piedmontese, 100,000 more, were camped on the banks of the 
Rhone, between Geneva and Lyons ; 80,000 Germans were in the 
Rhenish provinces; and the armies of Wellington and Bliicher, 
now reinforced to 200,000 men, occupied Normandy and Picardy, 
as well as Paris : so that 800,000 foreign troops were at this time 
quartered on the inhabitants of France, making requisitions ac- 
cording to their own will and pleasure, to the great detriment of 
economical consumption, and to the grievous discontentment of the > 
people of the land. Great Britain and Russia had no demands to 
make for themselves, and, accordingly, the Czar and the Duke of 
W^ellington nobly interceded with 3ie other Powers not to abuse . 
victory to the oppression of the inhabitants. The troops were , 
ordered to be withdrawn from the interior of the kingdom, that 
France might resume the management of her own affairs ; but the \ 
terms on which she was to be re-admitted into the European com- ^ 
munity created a long and anxious suspense, and the ultimatum o£ 
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the Conference did not transpire until the beginning of September ; 
indeed, it was the 20th of November before any document was re- 
duced into the form of the treaty, with all the conventions arising 
out of and relative to it, which form the Peace of Paris. Very 
onerous conditions were necessarily imposed upon 'the conquered 
country, which threw Lonis XVIII. into consternation, and he 
exclaimed, in bitterness of heart, ** My place should be at Hartwell, 
or with the army of the Loire : my allies ruin, in affecting to save 
me." The basis laid down by the Allies was, ** that the indemnity 
due to the Powers for. the expenses imposed upon them by the enter- 
prise of the Emperor Napoleon, cannot consist wholly either in 
cessions of territory or in pecuniary payments, without greatly 
injuring the essential interests of France with Europe ; and there- 
fore that it is better to unite them, and to make it consist partly in 
cessions of territory, and partly in pecuniary payments. For the 
first, that the French frontier should be restored to the boundaries 
of which it was limited in 1790, by which means a very consider- 
able territory, which the Allies had gained in 1814, was to be 
resumed by them." This cannot be readily understood without 
maps, but the principal portion of the territory thus resumed was on 
the borders of Belgium and the Upper Rhine. The second consider- 
ation involved '' an assessment to be made upon France of seven hun- 
dred millions of francs (about 28,000,000/.), to be divided amongst the 
Allies for the expenses of the war." In order to retain a powerful 
hold upon the French nation during a certain period of time 
allowed for its probation, seventeen of its fortresses on the frontier 
were to be occupied for a term of five years by a force of 150,000 men, 
composed of 30,000 men from each of the Great Powers, which large 
force was to be maintained by the French government The dS*- 
ferent Powers were, moreover, to be reimbursed for the spoliations 
committed by the French during the whole period of the revolu- 
tion, so that the entire sum that France had to pay under the 
treaty now concluded, was 1,535,000,000 of francs, or about 
61,500,000/., besides the cost cf maintaining the army of occupa- 
tion. Such was the bitter cup of humiliation to be drained by ^at 
country, who had enjoyed so many triumphs over her neighbours, 
and gathered in the spoil without the shadow of moderation ; now, 
by a severe but just retribution, she was made, in her turn, to feel 
from war some of the miseries she had so recklessly inflicted on 
the great nations of Europe, by making it feed itself. 

The Allied Powers unanimously agreed to confer upon the Duke 
of Wellington the command of the army of occupation, and th6 
hero who had fought the great fight and conquered a forty years* 
peace, .was constituted Field- Marshal in the armies of Austria, Great 
Britain, Hanover, the Netherlands, Prussia, Russia, Spain, and 
Portugal — an honour never before bestowed on any military com- 
inander, and which was, at the same time, accompanied with the 
Orders and decorations of every sovereign in Europe. 

The army of occupation, by which the unruly empire of France 
Was to be held in subjection, and the peace of Europe maintainft^"^'*^ 
Vol. IV. D D 
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five yean, consifted of 25,000 men each from the armies of Aus- 
tria, Great Britain, Prossia, and Russia, together with contingents 
of 10,000 men each from the forces of Denmark, Hanover, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, forming a magnificent military array, 
contributed by the Great Powers who were parties to the peace 
of Paris, and was placed under the sole command of the DuJke of 
Wellington. On the SOth of September, 1818, the term having 
been reduced to three years, 51,000 men of all the above na- 
tions, veterans who had assisted in the overthrow of Napoleon, 
stood on the heights of Famars, near Valenciennes, with the great 
conqueror at their head, holding the recognised rank of General- 
issimo. Here they marched past the Czar and the King of 
Prussia, accompanied by a most brilliant and unequalled galaxy 
of chiefs, *^ whose names have been recorded by their conquering 
swords in the annals of Europe," and who had now become the 
heroes of peace. Such a scene as this had never before been wit- 
nessed upon the face of the earth. It was a concourse of mighty 
warriors, not assembled for any aggressive object, but got togeSier, 
in the plenitude of their fame and prowess, to warn the Gallic 
legions who had insulted Europe, that they were henceforth '* set 
at nought," and that, if they dared again to carry their eagles in 
search of conquest beyond the confines of France, they would meet 
with an united Europe which would again prove too strong for 
their ambition or their fame. Let us fervently hope that this may 
prove no idle vaunt, and that a renown nobler than that of any 
victory will be retained by the field of Famars, where the swords 
returned to their scabbards and were converted into ploughshares 
and the spears into pruning-hooks; nor did *' they learn war any 
more," for the armed hosts who quitted that review were never 
again summoned to mortal strife. 

27. Conclusion. 

And now the stately portal of Peace revolves on its stiff and 
rigid axis, and closes on the wars of the Temple of Janus. The 
golden hinges creak from long disuse, and it requires the concord of 
all the nations upon earth to force its olive panels to the groove. 

The two-faced god is left within, alone, to gloat over the miseries 
he has occasioned to mankind, and to cleanse his foul cell from the 
heap of dead men's bones which the wars of a quarter century, the 
bloodiest in all the records of glory, have piled up to the very ceiling 
of his sanctuary. 

Ah I when will the faith of Christ within the heart of man be 
strong enough to place an adamantine bolt upon this door, which 
opens to such dread pollution ? 

" gittb i\t lanb nstcb from bar." — Josh. xi. 23. 
" ^nJr i\t lanir ^a& rest forlji gears."— Jwify. iii 11. 
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